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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


Quotations from scriptures play a crucial role in Paul's argumentation in the 
Letter to the Romans. This is a study of their rhetorical and argumentative 
functions. Rather than asking, as numerous scholars have recently done, how 
Paul reads and interprets scriptures, I focus on how he uses them. Tracing the 
hermeneutical processes underlying Paul's interpretation may be an interest- 
ing direction of inquiry, but my question can be more straightforwardly an- 
swered on the basis of the source material: I view Romans as a letter composed 
to persuade its audience. This study explores how quotations may help Paul to 
articulate his views, to anchor them in scriptures, to increase the credibility of 
his argumentation, and to underline his authority as a scriptural interpreter. 
Furthermore, the study concentrates on direct or explicit quotations only (see 
the definition below), which is not to imply that other intertextual references 
were insignificant; it is rather that direct quotations function differently in the 
argumentation. When authors quote, they incorporate a piece of another dis- 
course directly into their own while making this explicit for the audience. 


11 Research Questions 


This study approaches Paul’s use of quotations from the perspective of his 
communication to the audience of the letter. The concept of his authorial in- 
tention (what he wished to say with a quotation) is integral to this perspective.! 
The study addresses the following questions: 

1. What functions do quotations perform in Paul's argumentation? What does 
he use them for? The aim is not to divide quotations into carefully defined 
fixed categories but to provide a description of their argumentative functions. 
What does a quotation add to the discourse? The functions of quotations can 


1 Theconcept of authorial intention has been much discussed in the humanities, yet it is de- 
fensible in historically oriented Pauline studies. Romans is not a work of fiction but a letter 
from a certain person to a certain audience at a particular historical moment. The author has 
certain aims when writing the letter, and he tries to influence his audience. Obviously, it is 
not possible to reach and establish Paul's intention, but that is not a reason for not inquiring 
after it. As any Pauline scholar, I am necessarily involved in constructing Paul and his agenda 
from his letters. This study can thus only offer a reading of Paul and his intention. Yet I hope 
that my reading is historically well-informed and plausible. 
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be examined from different perspectives, such as the flow or internal logic of 
the argumentation, Paul's ethos, his rapport with the audience, or the struc- 
ture, style, or eloquence of the discourse. 

2. Does Paul render the quotation accurately according to a wording known 
to him or does he adapt the wording himself? This question is important since 
deliberate modifications may reflect Paul's intention when quoting. When the 
wording of a quotation deviates from other known versions and the modifica- 
tion can be traced to Paul (and estimated to be intentional), the modification 
may reveal what he wishes to communicate with the quotation. 

3. How does the function of a quotation in Romans relate to the original liter- 
ary context of the quoted words?? In the process of quoting, a certain piece of a 
discourse is disentangled from its original literary context and is inserted into a 
new one. To what extent does Paul strive to preserve the sense that the quoted 
words have in their original context and to what extent does he give them new 
meanings? Where are the points of continuity and discontinuity in each case? 
This question is related to recent debates among scholars studying Paul's use 
of scripture. The first one concerns the extent to which the original literary 
context "echoes" through the quoted words. The second is whether Paul “re- 
spected" the original literary context of a quotation.? 

In addition to these three main questions, this study also addresses a fourth 
one, although it plays a lesser role in the whole: 

4. What kind of scriptural knowledge is required to follow Paul's argumenta- 
tion? What information does the audience possibly need to supply to under- 
stand Paul's use of quotations? Using quotations is part of Paul's rhetorical 
strategy, and for the success of this strategy it is crucial that the audience 
has sufficient knowledge and skills to comprehend the message of the quo- 
tations in the intended manner. Recently several studies on Paul's use of 
scriptures presuppose that he writes to scriptural experts like himself, people 
capable of following subtle intertextual links.* Yet it is essential to consider 
the ways in which Paul instructs the audience to read a quotation, often reduc- 
ing the extent of external information the audience needs to supply. Moreover, 
it is important to be clear about the level of scriptural knowledge required: to 
differentiate between the ability to cite the immediate context of a quotation 


2 By “original” context I refer to the context of a quotation in the literary work (e.g. the book 
of Isaiah) in Paul's time. Obviously, "the original literary context" is a modern category, and 
preserving continuity with it is a modern concern. 

3 See below on p.17. 

4 Seebelow on p. 14. 
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verbatim on the one hand and familiarity with the broad outlines of a narra- 
tive on the other. 

Discussing all quotations in Romans means that the study covers the variety 
of quotations in different sections of the letter: not only in the quotation-dense 
chapters of Romans 9-11 but also in parenetic sections and at the beginning 
and end of the letter. As Romans contains roughly half of all scriptural quota- 
tions in Paul's undisputed letters, the results of the study cover a substantial 
part of Paul's quotation practice. 


1.2 State of Current Research 


Paul's use of scriptures is an area of research that has been approached from a 
variety of angles and that continues to produce vast amounts of literature.5 In 
the following, it is possible to discuss only trends that are immediately relevant 
for the research questions of the present study. First, it is necessary to examine 
developments in the search after the origin of Paul's quotations. The second 
part introduces then two main approaches to Paul's use of scriptures. 


1241 The Sources and Accuracy of Paul's Quotations 

What Paul quotes from and how accurately are questions that have interested 
scholars over the centuries. Essential questions for the purposes of this study 
can be divided into three categories: 1) The first one covers questions concern- 
ing the origin of the wording Paul renders. Does he follow a reading known 
to him or adjust the wording himself? What kind of a textual tradition does 
he quote: one resembling the original Greek translation as reconstructed in 
critical editions, some other textual strand in the transmission of the Greek 
text, or a Hebrew or Aramaic textual tradition? 2) The second category con- 
tains questions concerning the form of Paul's sources. Does he quote from 
written texts of some kind or from memory? Should his quotation practice be 
viewed primarily in the written or the oral context, or in a mixture of these 
two? 3) Third, does Paul show awareness of textual plurality so that he could 
have intentionally selected one reading over another? These sets of questions 
are intertwined, and scholars' presuppositions concerning the historical realia 
(category 2) influence how they view Paul's activity (category 1). 


5 Foranoverview of current trends within the even larger area of research, "Old Testament in 
the New Testament" see Allen 2015; Docherty 2015a. 
6 Cf Norton 201, 25-26, 31. 
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1.2.11 The Origin of a Quotation's Wording 

Understanding of the fluidity and pluriformity of both Greek and Hebrew texts 
in the late Second Temple period has increased in recent decades along with 
the publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Minor Prophets scroll of Nahal 
Hever. This pluriformity is of crucial importance when asking whether Paul 
quotes according to a reading known to him or whether he changes the word- 
ing of a quotation himself. The importance of the Septuagint’ (as opposed to 
Hebrew or Aramaic texts) as the source for the majority of Paul's quotations 
has long been a matter of scholarly consensus.? Yet those cases in which Paul's 
reading deviates from the critically constructed text of the Septuagint have 
inspired textual investigations in which Paul's wording of a quotation is com- 
pared with other known readings.? Scholars' presuppositions concerning the 
textual history of Greek and Hebrew biblical texts play a crucial role especially 
when investigators explain why in a handful of cases Paul's wording of the quo- 
tation is closer to the Masoretic text and to the later translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion than to the Septuagint. 


7 The concept of “the Septuagint" is notorious for its different uses. I use it to refer to the 
oldest retrievable wording of the original Greek translation of the book in question (as 
reconstructed in critical editions). 

8 A seminal study for establishing this was Kautzsch 1869. See also Ellis's (1957, 12) and 
Stanley's (1992, 6) lists of other studies predating the 2oth century. Timothy H. Lim, how- 
ever, argues against the scholarly consensus that views the Septuagint as Paul's primary 
source. Lim rightly calls attention to the textual plurality of Paul's time, but he has an ex- 
traordinary definition of "septuagintal" Lim observes that “when one analyses the textual 
character of his [=Paul’s] verbatim citations, it is evident that the text that he most often 
quotes is the uniform text of the MT and Lxx" (Lim 2015, 71). Therefore: "To be distinctive- 
ly septuagintal, as is often claimed, the cited verse or individual reading should agree with 
the Lxx in those passages where the Septuagint differs from all other text-types" (Lim 
1997, 141). This is a problematic definition, for in most cases a Hebrew sentence can be 
translated into Greek in multiple different ways. If Paul's quotation agrees verbatim with 
the Septuagint, it is unconvincing to suggest that this could be a coincidence. Lim even 
suggests that “[t]he recognition that the Septuagint was not the text-type of the majority 
of his verbatim citations allows one to consider anew Paul's bible" (Lim 2015, 71). This is an 
untenable conclusion. As I will argue in this study, the majority of Paul's quotations can 
be traced back to a Vorlage that is close to the Septuagint as recovered in modern editions. 
For further problems in Lim's argumentation, see Wagner 2001, 176-178. 

9 The extent of such comparative approaches varies according to scholars' presuppositions 
as well as to their access to editions. 

10 Such quotations include Exod. 9:16 (in Rom. 9:17); Job 5:14 (in1 Cor. 5:14); Isa. 814 (in Rom. 
9:33); 25:8 (in 1 Cor. 15:54); 28:1-12 (in 1 Cor. 14:21); 52:7 (in Rom. 10:15). For Job 41:3 (in Rom. 
11:35) see below p. 255. 
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To take only a few examples," the studies of Emil Kautzsch (1869) and 
Hans Vollmer (1895) represent more careful textual analysis than the works 
of their predecessors. Based on textual evidence, Kautzsch and Vollmer em- 
phasize Paul's dependence on the Greek tradition rather than the Hebrew 
text.7 Anticipating much later findings within Septuagint studies, Vollmer 
already suspects that in those cases where Paul's wording of a quotation is 
closer to the Hebrew than to the Septuagint, he follows a different Greek tradi- 
tion somehow related to the later Jewish translations of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion.?? In contrast, in his study from 1957 Earle Ellis argues that 
although Paul generally quotes the Greek version, "the apostle quite evidently 
sees in a citation the underlying connotations of the Hebrew"!^ According 
to Ellis, Paul could translate directly from the Hebrew as well as "correct" a 
Greek reading in the light of the Hebrew text he had memorized. This idea of 
Paul using the Hebrew while quoting (represented by Ellis but dating back to 
antiquity) has been influential among Pauline scholars, many taking for grant- 
ed that Paul would make use of a Hebrew text he had memorized.!6 

The discussion reached a completely new level after the ground-breaking 
study of Dietrich-Alex Koch in 1986, which is reasonably well-informed of 
developments within Septuagintal studies. Covering all quotations in the 
undisputed letters, Koch attempts to reconstruct Paul's Vorlage for each 
quotation." He systematically compares Paul's wording of a quotation with 
preserved textual variants (rather than merely the great uncials) and consid- 
ers the possibility that Paul's wording has influenced the textual transmission 
of the Septuagint. After his meticulous analysis, Koch concludes that Paul 
altered the wording in 52 of the 93 texts he quotes.!® Christopher D. Stanley's 
monograph from 1992, similarly discussing all quotations in Paul's letters, in- 
troduces a more rigorous methodological approach for identifying Pauline 


11 For more comprehensive surveys of the history of research, see Stanley 1992, 4-30 and 
Norton 2011, 5-38. 

12 Both view the Hebrew text of Paul's time as a relatively fixed entity very close to the 
Masoretic text. In contrast, they are aware that the Greek tradition had split into different 
strands during textual transmission (Kautzsch 1869, 6-7; 95-106; Vollmer 1895, 10, 16-25, 
35, 48). 

13 Vollmer 1895, 24-26, 35, 48. 

14 Ellis 1957, 13. 

15 Ellis 1957, 12 n. 3; 14, 19-20, 139, 144 n. 3. 

16 See Stanley 1992, 12 and the extensive list of scholars in Abasciano 201, 156-157 n. 8. 

17  Inthisrespect, Koch's approach is similar to Vollmer's. 

18 See Koch 1986, 33, 186. The alterations consist of changes in word order and in grammati- 
cal forms, omissions, additions, substitutions, and conflations or combinations of several 
passages (Koch 1986, 103-190). 
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adaptations, as well as a scale for estimating their level of probability.!? Yet 
despite numerous minor disagreements in methodology and concerning in- 
dividual quotations, essentially Stanley confirms much of Koch's conclusions 
and approach as a whole, similarly ending up with the result that Paul modi- 
fies the wording of a quotation in roughly every second case.?? After Koch and 
Stanley, similar textual studies with more limited material have been under- 
taken by Florian Wilk, J. Ross Wagner and Shiu-Lun Shum on Paul's quotations 
from Isaiah, by Barbara Fuß on quotations from Hosea, and by David Lincicum 
on quotations from Deuteronomy, for example.?! 

One significant difference between Koch's 1986 monograph and Ellis's 1957 
study is directly connected to developments in Septuagint studies. Ellis takes 
those quotations that are closer to the wording of the Masoretic text than 
that of the Septuagint as a sign of Paul translating directly from the Hebrew, 
whereas according to Koch and Stanley, Paul quotes Greek readings that had 


19 Stanley criticizes Koch's work for the absence of explicit criteria for attributing a wording 
to Paul and for Koch's confidence in pronouncing judgements concerning the origin of 
wordings (Stanley 1992, 53-56). He then formulates four criteria for identifying adapta- 
tions made by Paul: a) Relation to context. Stanley correctly observes that "the fact that an 
author frames an argument around precisely those parts of a citation that diverge from 
his presumed Vorlage is no sure proof that the wording in question was introduced into 
the verse by the author himself"; the author could as well have developed his argumenta- 
tion based on the unusual wording. Therefore, “[o]nly when the divergent wording can 
be shown to be awkward or even impossible in its original context can one conclude with 
reasonable assurance that an editorial hand has indeed intruded into the text". b) Typical 
linguistic usages. This argument can be applied when the linguistic usage in question is 
characteristic of Paul but not of the work he cites (usually a Greek translation of a book), 
or vice versa. Yet Stanley observes that normally this kind of evidence is "suggestive" rath- 
er than compelling. c) Abnormal expressions. This criteria functions similarly to the pre- 
ceding one. Again Stanley argues for caution: "the presence of such abnormal expressions 
can be adduced as independent testimony for the origins of a given reading only when 
the abnormality affords some vital point of contact with the later author's use of the text 
and not with the original, or vice versa" d) Correlation with practice elsewhere. If a possible 
authorial adaptation agrees with the author's way of handling the wording of quotations 
elsewhere, this can be used as an additional argument. (Stanley 1992, 59-60). 

20 See Stanley 1992, 51-61, 259-260 (especially n. 31). In addition to asking whether Paul al- 
ters the wording in each case or not, Stanley compares Paul's citation technique with that 
of his contemporaries in both the Graeco-Roman and Jewish literary context; see Stanley 
1992, 267—337. 

21 Wilk 1998 and Shum 2002 discuss all quotations from Isaiah in the undisputed letters 
of Paul (and Fuß 2000 all from Hosea, Lincicum 2010 all from Deuteronomy), whereas 
Wagner 2002 concentrates on the quotations in Romans 9-ui 15 only. All five studies 
also address further questions concerning Paul's use and interpretation of the book in 
question; although they are distinguished by their close attention to textual matters, this 
serves only as a starting point for other issues. 
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been revised in the light of a Hebrew text.?? This phenomenon of "Hebraizing" 
revision of the Greek translation became much better known after the publi- 
cation of the Minor Prophets scroll of Nahal Hever (8HevXllgr) in 1963.7 The 
scroll is the most systematic preserved example of Jewish Hebraizing revi- 
sion: almost every detail is brought into conformity with the emerging stan- 
dard text (the proto-Masoretic text). Due to repetition of the word xatye in 
the scroll, the entire phenomenon of Jewish Hebraizing revision was dubbed 
kaige revision.?* The main goal of kaige revision “was to create a word-for-word 
correspondence between the Greek and the Hebrew texts. This affected the 
word order as well as small details like articles, prepositions and grammatical 
forms. Lexical changes were made in order to achieve consistency in translat- 
ing certain Hebrew words, especially in cases that were connected with each 
other in exegesis."25 

The phenomenon of Hebraizing revision is of fundamental importance 
for the question of the Vorlage of Paul's quotations.?6 Koch, Stanley, and 
Wilk trace the origin of certain wordings back to Hebraizing revision in- 
stead of Paul's own translations. Exactly these quotations have provided the 
strongest support for the hypothesis that Paul translated directly from the 
Hebrew or at least corrected Greek wordings in the light of Hebrew readings. 
In consequence, the presumed evidence of Paul directly using the Hebrew is 
compromised.?” However, Hebraizing revision as a well-documented phe- 
nomenon in the textual transmission of the late Second Temple Period has not 
been sufficiently recognized by all Pauline scholars. Moreover, some of them 


22 Koch and Stanley are partly following Vollmer's suggestions; see above n. 13. 

23 By Dominique Barthélemy; see Barthélemy 1963. Proposed datings of the scroll vary from 
mid-first century BCE to the first century CE; cf. DJD VIII, 22-26; Fernández Marcos 2000, 
192. On the finding of the scroll and its role in research history, see Jobes & Silva 2000, 
171-173. 

24 Since the revision shares affinities with readings traditionally attributed to Theodotion, 
it is also called “kaige-Theodotion” (see Fernández Marcos 2000, 149-153; Siegert 2001, 
84-86). 

25 Aejmelaeus 2017, 171. The translation attributed to Aquila represents then a later develop- 
ment of the same ideal of a translation faithfully following the current standard Hebrew 
text (Barthélemy 1963, 271). For Hebraizing revision, see further Siegert 2001, 84-87; Dines 
2004, 4, 81-84; Aejmelaeus 2012b, 193-195; 2017, 171-175. 

26 In this study, "Hebraizing revision" always refers to pre-Hexaplaric Hebraizing revision 
of Jewish origin. When, on the other hand, I refer to the influence of Origen's Hexapla, 
I make this explicit. 

27 Apart from textual evidence, advocates for a plurilingual Paul often point to Acts 22:2- 
3; 26:4-5 and Phil. 3:5 ('Effpatoc &£ ‘EBpaiwv). Yet it is important to distinguish between 
Paul knowing Hebrew on the one hand, and him correcting Greek wordings based on a 
Hebrew reading on the other (see below). 
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appear mistakenly to view Hebraizing revision as a hypothesis concerning an 
individual scroll used by Paul.?? Instead, Hebraizing revision should be rec- 
ognized as a phenomenon, tendency and ideal present over some centuries 
among Greek-speaking Jews.?? 


1.2.1.2 The Form of Paul's Sources 
Various solutions have been proposed to the question of whether Paul quotes 
from memory or whether he has access to some kind of written text. Due to the 
important role that memorization played in the literary culture of antiquity as 
well as the fact that Paul's quotations frequently deviate from any preserved 
readings, quoting from memory has been considered an important aspect of 
Paul's practice. Ellis attributes to Paul maximal competence in this respect: 
the apostle has memorized both Greek and Hebrew texts, can cite them from 
memory, is aware of textual plurality, and can correct a Greek reading with a 
Hebrew one he has learned.?9 

Koch takes the opposite stance, arguing that Paul's quotations from one lit- 
erary work always derive from one copy. He proposes that Paul had a selection 
of scrolls with him, yet he also entertains the possibility that Paul prepared ex- 
tracts of interesting passages prior to composing letters.?! Aside from a hand- 
ful of cases, he views Paul's practice of quoting as a literary endeavour and 
attributes no major role to orality and memory.?? Stanley follows this view of 


28 Cf. Abasciano 201,158: “I am sceptical of the current trend — but not consensus - to favour 
on principle a conjectural assumption of a manuscript for which there is no evidence in 
a specific instance." What may explain this misunderstanding is that Koch indeed traces 
Paul's Hebraizing quotations from Isaiah back to one Isaiah scroll; cf. Koch 2010, 240: 
"This means that Paul's Isaiah scroll is a witness to a limited revision of the Lxx trans- 
lation which occurred prior to the comprehensive revisions or translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion.” 

29 Another recent development within Septuagintal studies concerns the re-evaluation of 
the origin and value of the so-called Lucianic or Antiochene text. Yet as this revision pri- 
marily concerns only two quotations in my study, it will be discussed in connection with 
Rom. 1:3-4. 

30 Ellis 1957, 12 n. 3; 14, 19-20, 139, 144 n. 3. Despite his view that “Paul often gives the im- 
pression of quoting from memory" Ellis argues against attributing deviations to memory 
errors: "Memory quotation' should be understood, however, as a free rendering in accor- 
dance with literary custom or for an exegetical purpose, rather than as a result of ‘memory 
lapse" (Ellis 1957, 14-15). 

31 Koch 1986, 99-101. 

32 See Koch 1986, 92-94 (and for the ten instances that Koch is ready to consider to be mem- 
ory quotations, Koch 1986, 95). Koch's position is based on the following observations: 1) 
Paul reproduces verbatim the wording of his Vorlage in 37 out of 93 instances, including 
some particularly extensive quotations. Koch's underlying assumption is that accuracy of 
this extent is not conceivable in memory quotation but points to the use of written texts. 
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Paul's principally literary quotation practice.?? However, several of Koch and 
Stanley's arguments are actually directed against attributing deviations from 
Paul's source text to memory errors, and the conclusion that Paul did not quote 
from memory does not follow from them.?^ Moreover, as Jonathan D. H. Norton 
acutely observes, the line of argumentation represented by Koch and Stanley 
presupposes "that citation from memory inevitably results in erroneous 'de- 
viations' from the learned text" and that "accurate verbal reproduction of a 
source is only possible by citing directly from a copy"?5 Both presuppositions 
have been criticized: according to Norton, methodologically it is impossible to 
distinguish between quoting a perfectly memorized text and quoting directly 
from a written copy, and as Wagner argues, it is possible to alter a quotation 
one has memorized as well as a text one has in front of one’s eyes.3® 


2) Paul tends to render xüpıos and 6 0&óc accurately according to his Vorlage, although, 
according to Koch, these could easily change in memory quotation. 3) The majority of 
the deviations from Paul's Vorlage should not be attributed to memory errors but to Paul's 
deliberate modification. 4) Another argument against memory errors are the passages 
which Paul quotes twice in his letters and reproduces two different wordings (Lev. 18:5 
in Rom. 10:5 and Gal. 3:15 Isa. 28:16 in Rom. 9:33 and 10:11). Koch argues that Paul could 
have quoted accurately in both occurrences of the quotation. That he did not do so dem- 
onstrates for Koch how problematic it is to attribute deviations from the Septuagint to 
Paul's memory lapses. (Yet see Stanley's criticism of this argument: Stanley 1992, 69-70 
n. 19.) 5) The manner in which Paul uses quotation chains (such as 330318) points to 
a carefully planned composition (Koch 1986, 93-94). In addition, Koch points out two 
cases of haplography (Rom. 9:28 and 10:15; see Koch 1986, 81-83), and takes them as a sign 
of Paul quoting from a written copy. This is not, however, conclusive evidence, for 9:28 is 
highly contestable (see my argumentation on p. 120), and the error could have taken place 
also in the copy the text of which Paul memorized. Koch also takes up the quotations 
from Isaiah, Job, and 3 Kingdoms, the wording of which has been revised according to 
a Hebrew text, and argues that this suggests Paul's use of a written copy. This is because 
Koch considers it improbable that such a revised text form could have been commonly 
used in synagogues, which would be an essential prerequisite for Paul's recourse to oral 
tradition (see Stanley's variant of the same argument in Stanley 1992, 70—71 n. 21). Yet itis 
highly problematic to speculate on oral use of certain text types at certain locations, and 
in any case, it would have been enough for Paul to once encounter a revised wording to 
memorize it. 

33 Stanley 1992, 69-71. Stanley repeats approvingly most of Koch's arguments (Koch 1986, 
93-99), discussing them in a more systematic fashion than Koch himself. Yet see his criti- 
cism of come of Koch’s claims in Stanley 1992, 69-70 n. 19. 

34 Cf. the criticism of Wagner 2002, 24. That Koch and Stanley specifically direct their argu- 
ments against the theory of Paul's memory lapses is of course understandable in the light 
of research history: they argue against scholars such as Otto Michel, who explains even 
Paul's conflated quotations as memory errors (Michel 1929, 81). 

35 Norton 2011, 25. 

36 | Norton 201, 26, 29; Wagner 2002, 23. 
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Although Stanley largely shares Koch's view of the literary character of Paul's 
quoting practice, he forcibly argues, however, against Paul primarily using 
scrolls (due to considerations of their cost and impracticality).?7 In contrast, 
he further develops the suggestion of Paul preparing excerpts when he had 
access to scrolls. Stanley demonstrates that this was ambient practice in the 
literary culture of Paul's time. Notes could be made on papyrus scrolls, parch- 
ment notebooks or wax tablets from which they could later be transferred to 
a more secure form.?? The hypothesis of Paul excerpting passages has been 
entertained as a serious possibility by Stanley's successors.?? In contrast, his 
suggestion that Paul's use of excerpts would explain why some “citations are 
used in a sense quite foreign to their original context" has been much criti- 
cized. Stanley's point is that in a collection of extracts, "the only link with the 
original context is the one that is preserved in the compiler's mind’.*° Norton 
doubts that the use of excerpts is the reason for Paul's striking interpretations, 
for the "dislocation of a passage from its traditional literary context is common 
among Paul's exegetical contemporaries”.* 

That some of Paul's quotations would derive from a testimony-book, a 
Christian collection of quotations, is a hypothesis commonly associated 
with the investigation of Rendel Harris (1916, 1920).^? The hypothesis is based 
on the observation that quotations from the same scriptural passages occur 
in different writings of the New Testament as well as in various patristic 
writings. However, the textual evidence Harris relies on has been shown to 
be inconclusive.*? More recently, Martin C. Albl has revived the testimonia 


37 Stanley 1992, 71. 

38 Evidence for compiling extracts can be found in both Graeco-Roman and Jewish litera- 
ture; see Stanley 1992, 74-79; 2004, 43 n. 15; Gamble 1995, 26-28 (see 49-53 for notebooks); 
Albl 1999, 73-94; Norton 2011, 35. In Stanley's scenario, Paul had access to scrolls through 
Christian communities, and consequently he used different copies of a literary work at 
different times and places (Stanley 1992, 73 n. 27, 78). 

39 Wagner (2002, 20-21) and Norton (2011, 26) both include excerpting among plausible al- 
ternatives but argue against seeing it as Paul's primary method in the way Stanley does. 

40 Stanley 1992, 78. 

41 Norton 201, 35. According to Wagner, the “foreignness’ of Paul's interpretations to the 
original scriptural contexts of the citations is best explained, not by assuming that at the 
moment of writing he did not recall the wider setting of a verse he had previously copied 
into his notebook, but by recognizing that Paul's gospel and mission have driven him to a 
radical rereading of scripture" (Wagner 2002, 25). 

42 The two-volume work of Harris was published in 1916 and 1920 (for the older roots of the 
hypothesis and for history of research, see the thorough investigation of Albl 1999, 7-69). 
Harris argues that the testimony-book included passages applicable to apologetics and 
anti-Jewish polemic. 

43 See Koch 1986, 247-256. 
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hypothesis in a more modest form, not arguing for the existence of a single 
book but for smaller Christian collections.** However, Albl’s textual evidence 
for dating the collections to such an early phase that Paul could have relied 
on them is unconvincing.*° Instead, the hypothesis that Paul used Jewish 
florilegia, rather small collections of scriptural extracts,^9 is less problematic, 
although similarly lacking textual evidence. 

Recently it has been suggested that Paul's quotation practice should be 
viewed in the light of the plurality of possible methods, including quotation 
from memory. Koch and Stanley's emphasis on the literary character of Paul's 
practice and their dismissal of the role of memory and orality in it has been 
rightly contested.^" Rather than dismissing in advance one possible mode 
of encountering scriptures, scholars need to entertain the whole range of 
possibilities: 


Throughout his lifetime it is conceivable that Paul saw different scrolls at 
different times. Perhaps he had occasional chances to compare multiple 
copies of the same work or to compare a passage recorded in a notebook 
with the same passage in another copy.... Perhaps at times he carried his 
own scrolls and perhaps he referred to florilegia. He may have discussed 
the different readings of a verse with fellow worshippers, Pharisees, el- 
ders, rabbis, apostles of Christ, or his own Gentile believers, at times con- 
sulting one or multiple copies, at times working from memory. Because 
all these possibilities are attested in antiquity, any combination of them 
is conceivable for Paul.^9 


1.2.1.3 Paul’s Awareness of Textual Plurality 

Textual plurality in Paul's time is a fact, but to what extent was Paul aware of it? 
According to Ellis, Paul was mindful of differences between Greek and Hebrew 
readings as well as between various Greek readings and could intentionally se- 
lect one reading over others.* This represents a maximalist view of awareness, 


44 Albl:1999. 

45  Seep.44in my study. It is important to distinguish between Stanley's and Albl’s use of evi- 
dence for the practice of compiling extracts in antiquity. While Stanley deduces that Paul 
could have sampled extracts into his own notebook, Albl argues that Paul could already 
have had access to an earlier collection compiled by Christian scribes. 

46 As already suggested by Vollmer 1895, 35-43. See also Lim 1997, 160. 

47 Wagner 2002, 22-26; Norton 2011, 28-29; Lincicum 2017, 20-21. 

48 Norton 20n, 34. Similarly, Wagner 2002, 25-27. 

49 Ellis 14, 19-20, 139, 143-145. Lim similarly credits Paul with awareness of variant text forms 
in different languages and suggests that Paul “would have been uneasy with an over-reli- 
ance upon the words of his Greek biblical quotations" (Lim 1997, 164). According to Lim 
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and while it is conceivable regarding certain individuals of the literary elite 
in antiquity? it is questionable whether it can plausibly be applied to Paul. 
Koch is closer to the other end of the spectrum. He is sceptical of Paul's oppor- 
tunities to compare multiple written copies simultaneously, and since he en- 
visages Paul typically using written texts, he considers the apostle's awareness 
of textual plurality improbable.*! Criticizing the discussion for lack of concep- 
tual clarity, Norton makes the helpful distinction between text types as a mod- 
ern text-critical category on the one hand, and awareness of the existence of 
textual plurality and of various readings having different "sense contours" on 
the other.?? He argues that awareness and use of textual plurality was current 
among Paul's contemporaries and should be seen as “within a variety of an- 
cient Jewish practices"5? While it is disputable whether Paul's literary practice 
can be compared with that of Josephus and the Dead Sea sectarians to the 
extent that Norton does, he makes a strong case for the possibility that Paul 
was at times aware of alternative Greek readings and capable of selecting one 
over another.4 


(1997, 158-159) Paul "tolerated" textual diversity. Referring to New Testament authors in 
general, Docherty similarly argues that one should consider the possibility “that an au- 
thor was making a deliberate selection, for theological or other reasons, of one form of 
the text over a range of slightly different versions with which he was familiar" (Docherty 
2015b, 5). 

50 See W. Johnson 2010. 

51 Koch 1986, 80-81. Moreover, Koch points out cases in which Paul's argument would have 
profited from a wording different from the one Paul renders, deducing that Paul cannot 
have been aware of variant readings in these cases (Koch 1986, 80). Norton calls this the 
"suitability argument" and takes a critical stance toward the validity of Koch's conclu- 
sions; see Norton 2011, 47, 153-161. 

52 Norton 201, 43, see also 55-56. By “sense contours" Norton means that “[f]or the ancient 
exegete, a particular sense contour characterized a distinct semantic form of a passage" 
(Norton 201, 52; see also 179). 

53 Norton 201, 37. According to Norton, "[a]n exegete may encounter (in a copy or a recital) 
a particular semantic form of a passage, associated with an exegetical idea, while remain- 
ing aware of other exegetical ideas commonly associated with that passage" (Norton 2011 
54). In other words, ^when an individual makes direct use of a copy of a literary work 
within a textually diverse environment, the text of a passage can evoke associations with 
its other text-forms and various exegetical ideas connected with it.... These associations 
must not necessarily be perceived as rote recall, but as an individual's cumulative knowl- 
edge of a given passage and his perception of its significance. Because the ancient indi- 
viduals studied here are erudite exegetes operating within conventional literary contexts, 
awareness of textual plurality cannot be detached from the oral exegetical environment 
in which they must have operated" (Norton 2011, 28). 

54 Itis worth noting that Norton limits his inquiry to Paul's awareness of Greek traditions, be- 
cause "it is impossible on linguistic grounds alone to verify from the letters his knowledge 
of Semitic languages" (Norton 201, 36). 
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In summary, textual studies on Paul's quotations over the last 150 years 
demonstrate how crucial it is to be aware of textual pluriformity in Paul's time 
and of the textual history of both Hebrew and Greek traditions. Previous in- 
vestigations on the origin of Paul's wording provide a valuable foundation for 
further research: they provide acute observations and a variety of arguments 
for weighing each case. At the same time it is obvious that numerous quota- 
tions pose textual problems that are far from being settled: scholars reach 
opposite conclusions or leave cases open and undecided.® In addition, the 
most systematic textual studies are based on partially problematic presupposi- 
tions concerning Paul's quoting practice. Contrary to the position adopted by 
Koch and Stanley, there are no convincing arguments for excluding the role of 
memory and oral tradition when assessing where Paul draws his quotations 
from. Recent developments in the search for the origin of Paul's wordings of 
quotations highlight how important it is not to exaggerate the literary aspects 
of Paul's quotation practice but to consider the variety of ways in which Paul 
may have encountered scriptural wordings. Furthermore, the history of re- 
search demonstrates how crucial it is to examine the origin of Paul's quota- 
tions in light of the textual history of the Septuagint. When deciding between 
various alternatives, it is essential to be well-informed of the dynamics of tex- 
tual transmission, recent developments in the field of Septuagint studies, and 
the characteristics of manuscript groups in each book in question. Recently in 
the field of Septuagint studies a lot of work has been devoted to revisions and 
recensional activity in the textual transmission, and this directly affects the 
search for the origin of Paul's wordings. 


12.2 Perspectives on Paul's Use of Scriptures 

One waytostructure the multifaceted area of research on Paul's use of scriptures 
is through two main approaches for which I will use the shorthands "intertex- 
tual and narrative" and “rhetorical” approach (although all such designations 
are prone to misunderstandings).?® Intertextual and narrative approaches is 
an umbrella term that covers diverse studies, united by their interest in inter- 
action between scriptures and Paul's letters and in the Old Testament context 
of Paul's intertextual references.5" According to proponents of this approach, 


55 For example, see the discussion concerning quotations from 3 Kgdms 19:10, 18 on 
pp. 212-223. 

56 Cf. Moyise's analysis of recent discussion: Moyise 2010, 11-125. 

57 The term intertextuality (intertextualite) was coined by Julia Kristeva in 1969 to refer to 
a literary theory concerning production of meaning and interaction of texts, yet signifi- 
cant diversity soon emerged in the use of the term (Alkier 2005, 1—5). This is reflected 
in its application by biblical scholars: the wide range of meanings given to the concept 
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quotations should be read in the light of their original literary context (and 
possibly other passages sharing verbal or thematic links with them) in order 
to understand Paul's message; when Paul built his argumentation, he expected 
his audience to hear the intertextual echoes. Since the publication of Richard 
B. Hays's seminal study Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul in 1989, this 
view has drawn from theories on intertextuality and applied their terminolo- 
gy?? While Hays is well known for his seven criteria for evaluating the prob- 
ability of a proposed intertextual echo (that is, a scriptural reference subtler 
than an allusion),?? for the purposes of this study more important is his use 
of the concept of metalepsis: “Metalepsis is a literary technique of citing or 
echoing a small bit of a precursor text in such a way that the reader can grasp 
the significance of the echo only by recalling or recovering the original context 
from which the fragmentary echo came, and then reading the two texts in dia- 
logical juxtaposition."9? Such a view of Paul's scriptural argumentation presup- 
poses that Paul writes to an audience that has extensive scriptural knowledge 
as well as significant competence in following the subtle linkages Paul hints at. 
Hays writes: "Rather than filling the intertextual space with explanations, Paul 
encourages the reader to listen to more of Scripture's message than he himself 
voices."?! Thus, the scriptural competence of Paul's audience is articulated in 
maximalist terms. It is important to pose the question whether this is a plau- 
sible picture of what Paul expects from his audience. 

Hays's followers continue this line of argumentation. According to Brian 
J. Abasciano, "Paul argues on the basis of the broader context of the Old 
Testament text alluded to. He appears to pay close attention to the contexts 


within biblical studies has been much criticized. Moreover, it has been pointed out that 
the original poststructuralist context of the theory is widely incompatible with the aims 
of historical-critical exegesis: in Kristeva's theory, the notions of authorial intention and 
influence between texts are discarded (Hatina 1999, 28-43; Porter 2017, 24—28). Yet despite 
the criticism, the concept of intertextuality has become deeply rooted in biblical studies 
with each scholar defining their own usage of the term. In agreement with how scholars 
themselves label their studies, I use the term 'intertextual' in a broad sense, also apply- 
ing it to studies that are (contrary to Kristeva's understanding of intertextuality) author- 
centred and bound to historical concerns. “Intertextual studies” is thus a shorthand for 
anapproach that is interested in the interplay of scriptures and Paul's thought. Of course, 
if one broadens the definition further, “all literature — indeed, all human discourse — 
includes elements of intertextuality" (Hays 2016, 11). 

58 See the previous footnote. The idea of quotations carrying their scriptural context with 
them is of course much older; for a good example, see Dodd 1952, 126. 

59 See Hays 1989, 29-32. 

60 Hays 2016, u. This is a clearer articulation than in Hays 1989, 20. The concept of metalepsis 
derives from John Hollander; see Hays 1989, 19-21. 

61 Hays 1989, 177. 
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of his Old Testament allusions and to develop his argument based on their 
content.’62 Moreover, "Paul's Old Testament allusions frequently anticipate the 
next or otherwise later stage of his argument."63 

The intertextual approach associated with Hays has immense popular- 
ity with no signs of a decline in interest. Recently, however, there have been 
voices calling for caution with proposed metaleptical readings. According to 
Paul Foster, *a fundamental concern is that the approach itself appears to lack 
any control to exclude various implausible intertextual proposals”. Foster ar- 
gues that "if the focus remains more firmly fixed on broader historio-critical 
questions, with the key concern that of assessing the intertextual links cre- 
ated by the author (to the extent that authorial intent can be established), 
then a more controlled methodology needs to be employed" 55 While generally 
sympathetic to Hays's approach, Walter Moberly directs attention to its limits: 
"Hays is so concerned to establish that metalepsis is valid that he does not ask 
when it might be invalid. He does not ask what are the critical limits to, or 
controls on, proposed examples of metalepsis. Even if discourse is inherently 
intertextual and allusive, what are the possible limits to valid (or appropriate, 
or justifiable) intertextuality? When might one be justified in declining to rec- 
ognize a proposed metaleptic allusion?"66 

Some intertextual studies place more emphasis on the larger narrative 
framework or storyline the quoted words belong to than on their immediate 
original context. In J. Ross Wagner's reading of Romans 9-11, Paul “plots his 
own story of contemporary Israel" onto "Isaiah's narrative of sin, punishment, 
and redemption", which has a counterpart in "the narrative substructure" of 
Deuteronomy 29-32.67 N. T. Wright construes a story that underlies Paul's the- 
ology and scriptural argumentation: a story of God's people through which 
God intends to rescue the creation but that fails in following its vocation and 


62  Abasciano 2005, 231. 

63 _ Abasciano 2005, 230 (following Hays 1989, 51-52, 66-69, 70). 

64 Foster 2015, 109. 

65 Foster 2015, 109. Foster directs his criticism more towards Hays's recent followers than to 
Hays himself. Furthermore, Foster calls attention to the transmission of scriptural ideas: 
“Rather, it is possible on several occasions that ideas had become freed from their earliest 
literary context and circulated independently of that original literary context. This calls 
into question the approach that has become prevalent in New Testament studies of 'iden- 
tifying' a faint echo and then importing the whole theological context of the base text, in 
order to establish the theological commitments and framework of the new literary work" 
(Foster 2015, 99). 

66 Moberly 2017, 7 (my thanks to Professor Walter Moberly for sharing the manuscript with 
me before its publication). 

67 | Wagner 2002, 353-356. 
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ends up in exile (perceived as still continuing in Paul's time). Israel's vocation 
is finally fulfilled in the work of its Messiah and in the new covenant he brings 
about. Wright views all scriptural references in the light of this main story.® 

The rhetorical approach to quotations, in contrast, primarily views quota- 
tions as rhetorical devices that Paul employs to make his argumentation effec- 
tive. Notably, the intertextual and rhetorical approaches need not be construed 
as opposite and mutually exclusive.9? Proponents of the intertextual approach 
also make observations about the rhetorical aspects of Paul's scriptural argu- 
mentation, and it would obviously be impossible to study the rhetoric of Paul's 
quotations without discussing their intertextual aspects. Despite this overlap, 
the intertextual and rhetorical approaches differ in their focus. Even at the risk 
of oversimplifying matters, one could say that the intertextual approach tends 
to concentrate on how Paul read the context of the passages that he alludes 
to and how he invites his audience to listen to the scriptural voices of that 
context. The rhetorical approach tends to have a more straightforward view of 
Paul's communication: quotations are a rhetorical device he uses to promote 
his agenda (rather than "inviting" his audience to listen to scriptural voices and 
thus encouraging their own interpretive activity). 

The most prominent advocate for the rhetorical approach is Christopher D. 
Stanley,”° but several scholars apply its features less systematically. Stanley calls 
into question several presuppositions integral to the intertextual approach. 
According to Stanley, Paul "seems to have made a serious effort to embed his 
quotations within a network of interpretive remarks that would enable his 
audiences to grasp his rhetorical point without having to know the original 
context of the quotation."! Stanley considers it probable that Paul directed 
the quotations to an audience competent in deduction but familiar with only 
"the broad parameters of the Jewish Scriptures" (rather than the immediate 
context of each quotation)."? Paul does not write “to teach biblical exegesis”; 
rather, quotations *were an important weapon in Paul's rhetorical arsenal, and 
he did not hesitate to deploy this weapon when he felt that it would advance 


68 See, for example, Wright 2013a, 495-505. 

69 See Watson 2016, 493-495. 

70 Stanley 2004, 3, 38, 65. John Paul Heil's monograph from 2005 resembles Stanley's ap- 
proach. See also Stamps 2006 for a positive evaluation of the assets of the rhetorical 
approach. 

71 Stanley 2004, 172. 

72 Stanley 2004, 172. Stanley sketches three possible target audiences with varying levels of 
scriptural competence and makes an effort to estimate how each audience “might have 
responded to Paul's biblical argumentation" (Stanley 2004, 68; see further 65-71). 
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his cause" 7? This Paul is already rather different from Hays's Paul, who encour- 
ages “dialectical intertextuality”.”* 

Filippo Belli is another example of a scholar with a strong rhetorical focus, 
although his approach differs from that of Stanley. Belli analyses the rhetori- 
cal functions of scriptural references in Romans 9-11 according to the three 
steps of argumentation that are mentioned in text books of ancient rhetoric: 
inventio, dispositio and elocutio. Belli carefully describes the structural patterns 
he finds in Paul’s argumentation and the role that scriptural references play in 
them. He is, however, less interested in the question of the audience to whom 
Paul is structuring his argument.” 

The tensions between intertextual and rhetorical approaches as well as 
recent calls for caution when proposing metaleptical readings demonstrate 
the importance of looking for both continuity and discontinuity between 
the function of a quotation in Paul's letter and in its original literary context 
(cf. my third research question). Recently, this thematic has been condensed 
into the question whether Paul respected the original literary context of his 
scriptural quotations. The resulting debate, characterized by confusion con- 
cerning the meaning of “respecting” and "original context”,”6 shows that a 
somewhat more nuanced treatment is desirable. Moreover, it is clear that the 
question of context reception is interwoven with presuppositions concerning 
the audience to which Paul targets his letter (see below). 


73 Stanley 2004, 183. 

74 Hays 1989, 177. 

75 While I share Belli's interest in the function of scriptures in Paul's argumentation and in 
the interaction between scriptural words and the words of the apostle, our approach- 
es differ from each other. First, the focus of Belli’s monograph (2010) is firmly on the 
functions of scriptural references in the inventio, dispositio, elocutio of Paul’s argument 
(cf. my first research question), whereas he shows less interest in my three other research 
questions. Belli offers no text-critical analysis of his own but considers the question of 
Paul's Vorlage "secondary" (2010, 16). In my study, in contrast, the aspect of Paul modify- 
ing the wording of quotations for the sake of his argumentative aims is crucial, which is 
why careful textual analysis is indispensable (cf. my second research question). Belli does 
not systematically examine the change of context of the quoted words, and particularly 
the aspect of discontinuity receives little attention (cf. my third research question). Belli 
seldom asks how Paul pictures his audience and their competence (cf. my fourth research 
question). Second, while this study only discusses quotations, Belli's approach includes 
allusions and other subtler references as well. Third, Belli's monograph digs deep into 
Romans 9-11, which can be seen as a rather special section of scriptural argumentation in 
the Pauline corpus, whereas the present study encompasses the entire letter in order to 
give a fuller and a more nuanced picture. 

76 | See Moyise 2012, 97-114 (as well as his response to Kim on p. 131-139 in the same volume); 
Kim 2012, 115-129. 
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This study views quotations from a rhetorical perspective. It has profited 
from the questions Stanley raises concerning Paul's audience and from his 
analysis of the rhetorical aspects of quotations, particularly from how he draws 
attention to Paul's own activity in integrating the quotations into his argumen- 
tation. Yet I do not agree with all of Stanley's presuppositions concerning Paul's 
quotation practice," nor do we always agree in our close analysis of individual 
passages. Moreover, by combining in a single study the interrelated questions 
concerning the rhetorical functions of quotations, the accuracy of their word- 
ing, Paul's way of receiving the context, and the level of competence required 
from the audience, the present study offers a more comprehensive picture of 
Paul's use of quotations in Romans than what Stanley (or anyone else) has of- 
fered before.7? 

Finally, one direction of inquiry related to Paul's use of scriptures deserves 
to be mentioned here, although it plays a very limited role in this study. Placing 
Paul among Jewish interpreters of roughly the same time (the late Second 
Temple Period) and comparing his readings with theirs is an important en- 
deavour, and a lot of interesting work has been done on that area.7? Yet consid- 
ering the extent of material covered by the present study, such a comparative 
approach is not possible here. Focusing on Paul alone enables this study to dig 
deep into his multifaceted use of quotations. How that relates to the quotation 
practice of his contemporaries will be left for other investigations. 


77 As mentioned above, Stanley (2004, 54) cautions against assuming that Paul himself was 
aware of the original context of each quotation and suggests that sometimes the apostle 
only had his written notes to rely on, which occasionally resulted in idiosyncratic inter- 
pretations. In addition to rejecting the overly literary view of Paul's access to scriptures, 
I also find no convincing arguments for questioning his scriptural competence (see p. 10 
above). 

78 Stanley addresses all these themes but in different studies. Although his 1992 monograph 
takes the new context of the quotations as well as Paul's argumentative aims into account 
to some extent, the focus is primarily on the wording of the quotations. The rhetoric of 
quotations is addressed in the 1997 article (but with few text examples) and elaborated 
onin the 2004 monograph that focuses on the question of Paul's audience (namely, the ef- 
fectiveness of Paul's scriptural argumentation for different imaginable audiences). Yet the 
monograph contains concise case studies and only discusses six quotations in Romans. 

79 See, for example, Watson 2004; Abasciano 2005 and 2011; Becken 2007; Lincicum 2010; and 
to some extent Wagner 2002. 
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In the following, I will introduce the approach of the present study, starting 
with how I define a quotation and then moving to the methods for identifying 
Pauline adaptations. Then I will introduce two theories on quoting that offer 
concepts and wider perspectives for analysing quotations and the process of 
quoting. Next I will discuss the audience Paul is writing to and then consider 
how the present study relates to theories on intertextuality. Finally, I will de- 
scribe how I will proceed in the following chapters. 


131 Defining a Quotation 

Defining a quotation and distinguishing it from allusions is not a straightfor- 
ward task; the aptness of a definition depends on what the scholar intends to 
use it for. The clearest indicator for the presence of a quotation is of course 
an introduction formula.8° Paul, however, uses these formulae inconsistently, 
frequently failing to use one to introduce a verbatim quotation, which is why 
other criteria are needed. A quotation can be defined either from the author's 
or from the reader's perspective:*! 


In a reader-centered approach, the investigator classifies as ‘citations’ 
only those passages that give the reader at least some indication that a 
quotation is indeed present. Indicators might include explicit introduc- 
tory formulae, interpretive comments, or a literary style that differs mark- 
edly from the surrounding verses (e.g. a section of poetry in the midst of 
a prose discourse). In an author-centered approach, on the other hand, 
any verse that exhibits substantial verbal agreement with a known pas- 
sage of Scripture, whether marked or not, would be counted in a listing 
of Pauline ‘citations.’8? 


In this study, I view quotations as rhetorical devices that are generally effective 
only if the audience can recognize them as quotations. However, the crucial 
question is not whether the audience in Rome was able to recognize them but 
whether Paul intended the audience that he imagined to notice the presence 


80 In English-speaking scholarship, the established concept of “introduction formula" (or 
“quotation formula") is used for all kinds of introductory clauses preceding quotations. 
The term is slightly misleading, since some of the "formulae" are neither formulaic nor 
traditional but clauses tailored by Paul to a specific context (cf. Stanley 1992, 66 n. 5). 

81 This most useful distinction made by Stanley (1992, 34) is adopted by many of his succes- 
sors even when they do not adopt Stanley's reader-centred approach. 

82 Stanley 1992, 34. 
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of a quotation.5? In my definition of a quotation, three reader-centred criteria 
are complemented with an author-centred one (number 4).9^ A scriptural ref- 
erence is defined as a quotation if one or more of the following criteria applies: 
1) it has an introduction formula, 2) it is followed by a gloss or an established 


u 


formula used for textual interpretation (cf. toöt’ £cxtv in Rom. 10:6), 3) it stands 
in clear syntactical or stylistic tension with the surrounding discourse (caused 
by, e.g., an abrupt change of personal pronouns or verb forms), or 4) it shares 
significant verbal correspondence with a certain scriptural passage. The last 
criterion is, of course, open to subjective interpretations concerning the ex- 
tent of sufficient correspondence.® In this study, however, the only quotations 
included based on the fourth criterion alone are the ones in Rom. 10:13 (verba- 
tim); 11:34-35 and 12:20 (verbatim).®° For the aims of this study, this definition 


is thus rigorous enough. Thus defined, I identify 51 quotations in Romans.8” 


13.2 Recognizing Pauline Adaptations to the Wording 

When answering the question whether Paul quotes a wording known to him 
accurately or whether he adapts his Vorlage, scholars obviously have to set- 
tle for estimating the probability of each alternative: in some instances the 
Pauline adaptation is “beyond reasonable doubt"? in others there are several 
plausible possibilities. Yet there appears to be a persistent misunderstanding 
related to the increasing awareness of textual pluriformity in Paul's time. While 
some New Testament scholars have not yet internalized its full implications, 
others go too far in the other direction, exaggerating the textual diversity, as 
if any reading could be a pre-Pauline textual variant (rather than a result of 


83 For this point, cf. Koch 1986, 13, who emphasizes the author's intention. Similarly, Stamps 
2006, 16: "Determining the author's intention is a slippery interpretative task, but it is 
legitimate to ask the question especially when the focus of the study is historical" 

84 The first three criteria follow Stanley's reader-centred approach (Stanley 1992, 37). 

85 More important than having a certain number of words quoted in a chain is the rareness 
of words and forms. For a very different definition of a quotation, based on the correspon- 
dence of three words, see Porter 2006, 107-108. 

86 Rom. 10:13 and 12:20 are unmistakably intended as quotations by Paul; see chapters 5.3 
and 8.5. The case of 11:34-35 is more complex; see chapter 6.5. 

87 Note that this is the number of quotations, not of quoted source texts. I count here com- 
bined and conflated quotations as one quotation: for example, in 9:27-28 the combina- 
tion of Hos. 1:10 and Isa. 10:22-23 is counted as one quotation. The catena in 310-18 is 
likewise counted as one quotation (although it consists of six texts), because it is intro- 
duced as one entity. 

88 This is how Stanley describes the level A rating in his scale of probability (ranging from A 
to E; see Stanley 1992, 82). 
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Paul's authorial activity).89 Yet this is simply not the case; as will be shown in 
this study, in several cases Paul's wording of a quotation makes little sense as 
a textual variant. Moreover, new textual variants do not emerge randomly, but 
there tends to be a reason for them.?? In the present study, the textual plurifor- 
mity of the first century CE is the starting point for careful text-critical analy- 
sis: it does not categorically make the question of the origin of Paul's wording 
unanswerable. 

When tracing the origin of Paul's wording, I will compare the wording with 
different readings of the textual tradition of the Septuagint as reported by 
critical editions, including not only Greek manuscript variants but also the 
daughter versions of the Septuagint (such as the Coptic and the Old Latin), 
patristic quotations, and the later Greek translations of Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion.?! I then widen the scope to Hebrew readings as attested by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Masoretic text (and 
indirectly the Peshitta and the Vulgate), and when necessary, also consider 
the readings of the targumim. The possibility that the textual tradition that 
Paul used suffered extinction, leaving no other witnesses, also needs to be 
considered. 

What complicates the investigation concerning Paul's Vorlage of a quota- 
tion is that, apart from a few fragments, the manuscripts of the Septuagint are 
part of Christian textual transmission. Consequently, one needs to consider 
the possibility that Paul's wording of a quotation has influenced the witnesses 


89 While in her analysis Docherty concentrates on quotations in Hebrews, she makes a more 
general proposal as well: “In short, I am suggesting that the current state of thinking with- 
in the field of Septuagintal Studies now reverses the burden of proof, placing it on those 
who would argue against a variant reading and for a definite theologically motivated 
alteration of a biblical source-text, rather than the other way around" (Docherty 2009, 
365). This view may be justified with regard to some New Testament writings. However, 
Docherty herself argues that it “would also seem sensible to consider the use of the OT 
by an NT author as a whole”, taking into account whether he is generally faithful to his 
source or not (Docherty 2009, 365). Since alterations are incontestably part of Paul's quo- 
tation practice, Docherty's remark on the burden of proof is less apt regarding Paul's let- 
ters. If she principally means that everything needs to be carefully argued, I could not 
agree more. 

go Most variant readings can be satisfactorily explained as different kinds of scribal errors 
or as deliberate changes. Deliberate changes can, for example, be approximations of the 
Greek translation towards a Hebrew text, harmonizations with another passage, or stylis- 
tic changes like the use of Attic forms in the Lucianic textual tradition (see below). 

91 While readings attributed to Theodotion are traditionally viewed as representing a new 
translation, in current research they are seen as part of a revision of the Septuagint's orig- 
inal translation. For the complexity of Theodotion as one of the Three, see Fernández 
Marcos 2000, 142-153. 
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for the source text:?? where Paul's reading of a quotation differed from that of 
a Septuagint manuscript, Christian scribes occasionally gave priority to Paul's 
wording and harmonized the Septuagint manuscript with it. The reverse phe- 
nomenon is much more common: scribes “corrected” Paul's wording of a quo- 
tation to match the reading of the Septuagint. This sporadic two-way influence 
between the textual transmission of Paul's letters and the Septuagint results in 
variation in the manuscript tradition of the Septuagint (in the first case) and of 
the New Testament (in the second case). Did Paul quote a pre-Pauline variant 
reading of the Septuagint, or did the influence of the New Testament create the 
textual variant in the Septuagint's manuscript tradition? Alternatively, if there 
is variation regarding the text of the New Testament, which one is the original 
reading, the one agreeing with the Septuagint or the one deviating from it??? 

Rather than trying to solve such cases with text-critical rules of thumb,?* 
each problematic quotation must be evaluated individually. When doing so, 
I will apply the essential question in textual criticism as formulated by Anneli 
Aejmelaeus: "The most important thing is to ask what happened to the text? — 
to reconstruct step by step what happened during the transmission of the 
text and in the textual history"95 For instance, if the witnesses for the word- 
ing of a quotation in Romans are divided (some manuscripts agreeing with 
the Septuagint and others containing a different version of the quotation), the 
following principle helps to decide which reading is more likely to represent 
what Paul dictated: “the reading that is capable of explaining the emergence 
of the alternative readings should be regarded as the original"?6 Sometimes 
only one imaginable flow of events is capable of plausibly explaining the ex- 
isting variants.?7 Furthermore, the questions listed below are also essential in 
cases where one has to consider the influence of the New Testament on the 
Septuagint manuscripts. 


92 The same problem applies to patristic quotations. 

93 Martin Karrer and Ulrich Schmid rightly emphasize that in general in early Christian 
codices the Old Testament and the New Testament were copied independently of each 
other, without harmonizing tendencies (Karrer & Schmid 2010, 167, 185). However, this 
overall picture cannot be used as a rule of thumb to solve a particular case. 

94 Such as: If the New Testament witnesses are divided, the version of a quotation that devi- 
ates from the Septuagint is more likely to be original. This is based on the idea that scribes 
are more likely to "correct" Paul's quotation in light of the Septuagint than to change 
Paul's verbatim quotation to something else. This line of argumentation works well in 
several cases, but not universally. 

95 Aejmelaeus 2007, 106 (italics mine). 

96 Aejmelaeus 2012a, 1-2. For this principle, see also K. & B. Aland 1982, 283; Jobes & Silva 
2006, 130. 

97 See, for example, p. 12 and 114. 
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When Paul's reading deviates from the majority reading of the Septuagint, 
it is necessary to examine the deviations with the following questions: Do they 
make sense in the new context of the quotation in Romans? Does Paul's version 
of the quotation create thematic or verbal links with its surroundings? Does it 
solve grammatical, lexical or theological problems that would have arisen if 
Paul had used the standard reading of the Septuagint? Does it increase the 
coherence or the rhetorical effectiveness of the argumentation? Are there par- 
allels in which Paul similarly adapts the wording of quotations? Alternatively, 
does Paul's reading make sense as a pre-Christian textual variant? Does it con- 
form the Greek text to known Hebrew readings or to another Greek verse in 
the Septuagint? Does it improve the style or consistency of the original trans- 
lation? Can it be plausibly viewed as a theologically motivated change? Could 
it have emerged accidentally due to errors in textual transmission??? When all 
preserved readings on the one hand and the function and the context of the 
quotation on the other are considered, it is often possible to decide with rea- 
sonable probability whether Paul's wording represents a pre-Pauline?? textual 
variant or his own adaptation.!00 

For the sake of clarity, in my analysis I present only the textual evidence that 
is directly relevant to the matter at hand. I do not reproduce the critical appa- 
ratus of editions, nor list Hebrew readings if they have nothing to contribute to 
the discussion.!?! When available, I will use the Göttingen editions for the text 
of the Septuagint, elsewhere Rahlfs's Handausgabe supplemented by more de- 
tailed textual information.!°? Quotations from the Masoretic text follow the 
Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia.?? When necessary, further details concerning 
the editions used are given in footnotes. 


98 | Compare these questions with Stanley's criteria for Pauline modifications (see above 
n. 19). Stanley repeatedly underlines that often more compelling than the suitability of 
the wording with Paul's argument is its unsuitability in its original context. I similarly 
insist on posing both categories of questions, asking not only if something makes sense as 
a Pauline modification but also whether it makes sense as a pre-Pauline textual variant. 

99 By “pre-Pauline” (a term often used when referring to Paul's Vorlage) I simply mean that 
the reading is old enough for Paul to have encountered it. 

100 Similarly, Wilk 2006, 263-264; Wagner 2002, 345 n. 10. 

101 Since the targumim, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate principally depend on the Masoretic 
text, I will mention them only when they differ from it and are directly relevant. 

102 Including the diplomatic editions by Brooke-McLean as well as more recent publications. 

103 The Dead Sea Scrolls are quoted according to the DJD volumes. For targumim, see the 
individual passages. 
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1.3.3 Widening the Perspective: Two Modern Theories on Quoting 

The questions of why to use quotations and what happens in the process of 
quoting are integral for the aims of this study. It would be desirable to compare 
Paul's use of quotations with what ancient treatises on rhetoric instruct con- 
cerning quoting. Yet such material is limited to a handful of remarks; there are 
few principles or guidelines applicable to Paul's practice of quoting scriptures.!04 
Instead, modern research on quotations provides two approaches that offer 
illuminating insights when applied to quotations in Romans.!05 


1.3.3.1 The Demonstration Theory: How Do Quotations Work? 

The Demonstration Theory developed by psycholinguists Herbert Clark and 
Richard Gerrig explains why direct quotations are used in a discourse and 
describes various functions they may perform in it.106 While certain features 
of the theory apply only to oral communication, several key observations can 
also be applied to written texts. According to Clark and Gerrig, direct quota- 
tions are used for stylistic and rhetorical reasons when the person doing the 
quoting wishes to show what the original communication situation was like. 
Quotations do not describe the situation, but “demonstrate” it from a certain 
point of view.!9” Thus, “quotations are intended to give the audience an expe- 
rience of what it would be like in certain respects to experience the original 


104 According to Aristotle, in court rhetoric it can be useful to appeal to “ancient witnesses’, 
"the poets and all other notable persons whose judgments are known to all” (Aristotle, 
Rhet. 115 [Roberts]). Regarding maxims (general sayings usually related to proper con- 
duct), he observes that their use "is appropriate only to elderly men, and in handling sub- 
jects in which the speaker is experienced" (Aristotle, Rhet. I:21 [Roberts]). According to 
Quintilian, quoting “the happy sayings of the various authors” is especially useful in court: 
"For phrases which have not been coined merely to suit the circumstances of the lawsuit 
of the moment carry greater weight and often win greater praise than if they were our 
own" (Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11.7.4 [Butler, LCL]). In addition, quoting poets shows the 
learning of the speakers and enhances the eloquence of the speech, which gives pleasure 
to the audience (Inst. Orat. 1.8.10-12). See further Stamps 2006, 27-30. 

105 Iam indebted to Stanley's article from 1997, which presents several modern theories on 
quoting (including those of Clark and Gerrig and Sternberg) and discusses their relevance 
to biblical studies. Stanley broadens the scope of theories further in his 2004 monograph. 
The field of quotation studies is somewhat fragmentary, for quotations are studied in 
different disciplines without a common theoretical framework. I have chosen Clark and 
Gerrig's and Sternberg's theories, since they are applicable to studying written texts. For 
a more detailed discussion on the contribution of these theories to Pauline studies, see 
Kujanpää 2017. For other recent approaches to quotations, see Stanley 2004, 22-37. 

106 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 764-805. The theory is also adopted by Elizabeth Wade, see Wade & 
Clark, 1993. 

107 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 764-66, 769—774; Wade & Clark 1993, 807-808. 
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event.”!08 Rather than relaying all aspects of the original event, quotations are 
selective; the speakers quoting decide what is included and what left out ac- 
cording to what they wish to “demonstrate” with the quotation.!09 

Applied to Paul's use of quotations, Clark and Gerrig's theory directs atten- 
tion to the variety of functions that quotations may perform in a discourse and 
helps to articulate the effects they have in it. Essentially, the theory may serve 
to answer the question why quoting is advantageous for Paul's argumentation. 
Thus the contribution of the theory for the present study is related to the first 
research question concerning the argumentative functions of quotations. In 
the following, I will introduce three functions defined by Clark and Gerrig that 
are directly applicable for examining Paul's quotations: dissociation of respon- 
sibility, lending vividness, and increasing solidarity.!!° 

First, by "dissociation of responsibility" Clark and Gerrig refer to the phe- 
nomenon that a quotation can be used "to convey information implicitly that 
it might be more awkward to express explicitly"!!! Quotations enable authors 
to create distance between themselves and the quotation so that they cannot 
be held responsible for its contents. As will become obvious in the following 
chapters, this perspective on quoting offers illuminating insights when applied 
to Paul." Second, while ancient rhetoricians were already well aware that quo- 
tations brought vividness and variety into a speech,!? Clark and Gerrig anal- 
yse this effect more closely. Through a quotation, the audience may become 
engrossed in an event: "When we hear an event quoted, it is as if we directly 
experience the depicted aspects of the original event."!^ The addressees enter 
the scene from which the quotation derives. Since in oral communication the 


108 Wade & Clark 1993, 808. 

109 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 774-775. 

110 Clark and Gerrig divide the different functions of quotations into two main categories, 
"detachment" and “direct experience" When speakers indicate that they are quoting they 
distance themselves from the contents of the quotation. This is useful if they need to relay 
someone's utterance word-for-word (such as in a law-court), if they do not wish to take 
responsibility for the utterance, or if they wish to strengthen their rapport with the audi- 
ence by quoting from a source that unites them with its members. “Direct experience" 
means that quotations enable the addressees to become engrossed in an event and even 
to re-experience it vividly. Quotations invite the audience to experience the situation 
from a certain perspective according to who is speaking. Part of the direct experience is 
that quotations in spoken discourse help to *demonstrate" elements of the communica- 
tion event that would be difficult to describe, such as the tone of voice or an emotion 
(Clark & Gerrig 1990, 792—794). 

111 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 792, citing Macaulay 1987, 2. 

112 Seep. 201. 

113 See above n. 104. 

114 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 793. See also Wade & Clark 1993, 808. 
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speakers quoting can never reproduce all the features of the original event, they 
select the aspects they wish to highlight.!5 Third, quotations can strengthen 
the author's rapport with the audience. Quoting from a source that unites the 
audience and the author confirms their common bond and renders the audi- 
ence more favourable towards the author. However, as quotations can *demon- 
strate" only some aspects of the original event, the audience commonly needs 
background information to interpret them in the intended way. According to 
Clark and Gerrig, this may in fact intensify the effect of strengthening the rap- 
port: ^When speakers demonstrate only a snippet of an event, they tacitly as- 
sume that their addressees share the right background to interpret it in the 
same way they do. In essence, they are asserting, 1 am demonstrating some- 
thing we both can interpret correctly, and that implies solidarity"!65 When 
Paul addresses a Roman audience he has never met, it is natural that he ap- 
peals to a common body of texts. 

Applying to ancient texts a theory based on modern communication finds 
its justification in the observation that certain features of communication 
are relatively timeless: classical rhetorical devices systematically analysed in 
ancient treatises on rhetoric can be successfully applied to modern advertis- 
ing and political rhetoric. Conversely, recent answers to the question what 
do quotations add to a discourse, may also be valid when applied to ancient 
communication. In this study, Clark and Gerrig's theory may serve to deepen 
scholarly perception of the variety of functions quotations can have and help 
to articulate them more accurately. The theory does not, however, provide a 
rigid framework that would guide my analysis. One encounters the three func- 
tions presented above when examining Paul's quotations, but the diversity of 
argumentative functions is certainly not limited to them. 


1.3.3.2 The Proteus Principle: From One “Network of Relations” to 
Another 

Meir Sternberg, a literary critic, examines the effect that recontextualization 

has on a quotation when it is detached from its original context and insert- 

ed into a new one.!7 Given that there is always a transformation in meaning 

when a quotation is recontextualized, Sternberg refers to the phenomenon 

as the "Proteus Principle" after the shape-changing sea god. Sternberg argues 


115 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 774-775. In the case of written texts, the authors quoting make simi- 
lar choices when they delineate a certain passage for quoting. This selective character of 
quoting also applies to Paul's use of quotations. 

116 Clark & Gerrig 1990, 793. 

117 Stemberg 1982. 
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that a shift in meaning is inevitable in the recontextualization process since 
a quotation always belongs to *a network of relations" The quoted passage 
has a frame that encloses and regulates it. When it is extracted from the origi- 
nal framing elements that influence its interpretation and is inserted into a 
new frame with different regulating elements, there is bound to be a change 
in the meaning of the quotation." As Sternberg points out, "However accurate 
the wording of the quotation and however pure the quoter's motives, tearing a 
piece of discourse from its original habitat and reconstructing it within a new 
network of relations cannot but interfere with its effect.” 

This theory on the recontextualization process is directly connected with 
my third research question concerning the extent of continuity between the 
old and new contexts of the quoted words. Sternberg's concept of a “network 
of relations" directs the attention to the elements in the frame of the quota- 
tion that affect the meaning the quoted words seem to have. In this study, ex- 
actly these framing elements of the new context crafted by Paul receive more 
attention than usual. Through them, Paul actively instructs the audience to 
interpret the quotations in the intended way. Yet Sternberg's theory also offers 
valuable insights related to the debate whether Paul "respected" the original 
context of his quotations. Since change in the network of relations inevitably 
changes the “meaning” of the quoted words, Paul in any case, even if he does 
not intend it, interferes with the “meaning” of a quotation just by framing it 
with different elements. The Proteus Principle can help to remind scholars that 
transition in meaning is inherent to the process of quoting. 


1.3.4 The Audience Paul Imagines 

The focus of this study is on Paul's communication to an audience??? that he 
has never met but that he tries to convince of his message and of the reliability 
of his teaching.'?! This invites the question of how he perceived the audience 
of the letter. The question needs to be distinguished from investigation con- 
cerning the historical recipients of the letter in Rome in the 50s CE; rather, 
what is important is the audience as Paul imagined it and to whom he directed 


118 Sternberg 1982, 108, 131, 152. 

119 Sternberg 1982, 145. 

120 Theexpressions “audience” and “readers” are generally used interchangeably in this study. 
In practice, of course, most of the audience of Romans were “hearers” of the letter that 
was read aloud. Here, “reader” does not refer to how a member of the audience becomes 
acquainted with the letter. 

121 That Paul has never met the audience distinguishes Romans from Paul's other letters and 
makes the question of his expectations towards the audience's scriptural knowledge more 
complex. 
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his scriptural argumentation.7? It is obvious that he expects some prior 
knowledge of the contents of scriptures, but it makes a difference whether 
Paul perceived his audience as scriptural experts like himself, well-versed in 
the source texts and able to associate passages and to create new interpre- 
tations, or whether he pictured them as familiar with only the most central 
scriptural narratives.!23 Skilful authors take into account the abilities of their 
audience.!?^ As observed above, intertextual approaches to Paul's use of scrip- 
tures tend to assume that Paul builds his argumentation for rather accom- 
plished interpreters. 

Literary critics have developed several concepts to speak of intended audi- 
ences that need to be distinguished from "historical" or *empirical" audiences: 
one can refer to the "implied" *optimal'25 “ideal”, or “the encoded implicit" 
reader,!26 for example (the last three terms are often applied largely synony- 


122 For considerations of the historical reality of Roman congregations, see Jewett 2007, 
59-70; W. Campbell 2010, 176—179. Of course, if Paul was well aware of the situation and 
membership of Roman congregations, the perceived and historical audiences would not 
have greatly differed. Yet methodologically it is crucial to distinguish between the two. 

123 The question of the audience's scriptural knowledge should not automatically be placed 
into a framework of Jew-gentile dichotomy. The distinction between questions of scrip- 
tural competence and of ethnicity is necessary, for, as is often pointed out, itis imaginable 
that a literate gentile associated with a synagogue could acquire profound knowledge of 
scriptures. For the hypothesis that the gentile audience of Romans would have gained 
scriptural competence from the synagogue, see, for example, Fisk 2008, 175-180. As for 
the ethnicity of the letter's audience, the debate continues. While most commentators 
argue for a mixed audience with a clear gentile majority (for example, see Dunn 1988a, 
xlv; Moo 1996, 9-13; Jewett 2007, 72-72), the suggestion of a purely gentile audience has 
also gained acceptance, particularly among scholars identifying with the so-called radical 
New Perspective on Paul (for example, see Stowers 1994, 21-30; Hodge 2007, 9-11; Thiessen 
2016, 10-11). Characteristic to recent developments of the debate are nuanced distinctions 
concerning the implied audience. For example, Stowers (1994, 21-30) argues that Paul in 
any case describes his audience as gentiles, and according to W. Campbell (2010, 195), 
"Paul writes to Gentile Christ-followers about Jews in God's purposes in such a way that 
the Jews (whether Christ-followers or not) seem to be listening in on the conversation." 

124 Yet for the possibilities that Paul a) “grossly misjudged the capacties of his audience’, 
b) "addressed his letters primarily to the literate members of his churches" or c) “was 
aware of, and at times even counted on, the relative ignorance" of his audience, see the 
discussion in Stanley 2004, 42-52. 

125 The optimal reader is “the reader whose education, opinions, concerns, linguistic compe- 
tence etc. make him capable of having the experience the author wished to provide" (Fish 
1980, 174). 

126 Stowers 1994, 21 distinguishes between the empirical reader, the encoded explicit reader, 
and the encoded implicit reader. "The encoded implicit reader in some ways resembles 
what scholars call the ideal or competent reader. One conceptualizes this reader by ask- 
ing the question, "What assumptions, knowledge, frame of reference, and horizon of 
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mously). All these are scholarly constructions that help to articulate the pre- 
conditions needed to understand the literary work. Describing Paul's implied 
audience in detail is beyond the scope of this study, but I am interested in one 
aspect: I wish to make transparent what kind of external knowledge the audi- 
ence needs to understand the quotations Paul uses. What are the minimum 
requirements for following his flow of thought (as I construe it)? How much 
does Paul himself help his audience with various interpretive clues? Posing 
these questions adds depth to the picture of Paul's use of quotations in his 
argumentation. 

When discussing the audience of Romans, it is important that a letter can 
be read multiple times, discussed together, and more accomplished members 
within the audience can explain difficult passages to others. Paul may have 
hoped that his letter would be studied in this way. However, authors who have 
a clear agenda would probably not choose to hide their message too well within 
subtle intertextual links that only certain experts could decipher: such a com- 
munication strategy would be risky and would rest too much on the good will 
of certain individuals within the audience. While an argument may function 
on different levels for different readers, in my opinion one should be cautious 
not to exaggerate this phenomenon. If Paul appears to emphatically guide 
the majority of his audience to read a quotation in a certain way, it appears 
to me improbable that there would be a hidden level for expert readers the 
message of which would greatly deviate from the apostle's main thrust. 


13.5 The Course of the Study 

Paul does not apply quotations with the same intensity throughout his argu- 
mentation in Romans but they accumulate in certain sections of the letter. 
In these sections quotations interact: they interpret each other, share catch- 
words, and form antithetical pairs and catenae. They carry large sections of 
Paul’s disussion so that deleting them would not only make the chapters con- 
siderably shorter, but would also fundamentally affect the argument itself. 
Since my focus is on the argumentative functions of quotations, I examine 
the quotations in their contexts (rather than grouping quotations with similar 
functions together). Chapters 2-7 of this study discuss the quotations in the ar- 





gumentative entities formed by Rom. 3:1-20; 4:1-25; 9:6-29; 9:30-10:21; 11:1-36; 
14:1-15:21.127 Of the 51 quotations in Romans, 43 are situated within these enti- 
ties. The entities largely follow the flow of Paul’s thought with its turns and 


expectations does Romans implicitly assume in order to be well or fully understood?” 
(Stowers 1994, 21). 
127 For treating 14:1-15:21 as one entity, see the arguments on p. 266. 
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breaks, but the density of quotations and purely practical reasons also play a 
role in the delineation of these sections in the present study.!?® Chapter 8 then 
addresses those 8 quotations that fall outside the argumentative entities listed 
above (the quotations in 1:17; 2:24; 7:7; 8:36; 12:19, 20; 13:9).12? These quotations 
are situated “alone” or as pairs in Paul's argumentation; they do not interact 
with other quotations, but otherwise they perform similar functions as the 
ones in quotation-dense sections. Gathering these eight quotations together 
means that the first quotation in Romans (from Hab. 2:4 in Rom. 127) is dis- 
cussed in the last chapter, and chapter 2 of this study begins with Romans 3.130 

When discussing a quotation, I will typically begin by examining the pre- 
ceding argumentation and how Paul introduces the quotation. I will then 
turn to the questions concerning the accuracy and origin of the wording. It is 
important to find out whether Paul adapts the wording known to him, since 
deliberate adaptations may reflect what he wishes to communicate with the 
quotation. After careful textual analysis, I discuss points of continuity and dis- 
continuity between the original literary context of the quoted words and their 
new context and function in Romans. While doing so, I give primacy to the 
context of the Septuagint (rather than of the Masoretic text), for the word- 
ing of Paul's quotations point to his dependence on a Greek rather than a 
Hebrew text.!3! Finally, I describe the functions the quotation performs in 
Paul's argumentation. Each chapter ends with a conclusion that summarizes 
the main findings. Unless indicated otherwise, translations of biblical texts are 
my own. The versification follows the Septuagint.!?? For psalms, the number 
according to the Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia is given in parentheses, where- 
as other variation in versification is mentioned in footnotes. 


128 For example, although Romans 9-1 forms one lengthy discussion, for practical reasons it 
has been divided into three chapters in this study. 

129 Rom.13:9 contains two quotations, from Deut. 5:21 and Lev. 1938. 

130 Yet addressing Rom. 1:17 in the last chapter may in fact help to solve the problems that this 
exceptionally difficult quotation poses; see p. 299. 

131 Similarly Stanley 2004, 53 and Wagner 2002, passim; pace Abasciano 2005, 10, who argues 
for the primacy of the Hebrew context, because it stands "at the genesis of the textual tra- 
dition”. While the contextual differences tend to be minimal in the Pentateuch, in Isaiah 
the message of the Greek can deviate radically from the Hebrew. In those cases I generally 
point this out as well. 

132 The Göttingen edition, when available, otherwise Rahlfs's Handausgabe. 


CHAPTER 2 


Righteous God, Sinful Humankind (343-20) 


In Rom. 118-3:20 Paul highlights the universal unrighteousness and sinfulness 
of humankind. The rottenness goes even deeper than what his lists of sins re- 
veal: the human heart is "senseless" and “hard and impenitent" (1:21, 2:5). This 
discussion culminates in 31—20. Here Paul repeats his central claim: “We have 
already charged that all, both Jews and Greeks, are under sin" (3:9). This is also 
the theme of the two quotations in 3:1-20. The first one is connected to the 
question of God's righteousness in the face of human unrighteousness (3:4). 
The second quotation is presented as a single entity but factually consists of 
six different scriptural texts (3:10-18). The long catena substantiates Paul's as- 
sertion that all are under sin. 

I will approach these quotations by posing questions that fall into three 
categories, although often they are interrelated. First, while the first quota- 
tion follows the wording of the Septuagint, the origin of the second one poses 
a complex problem in need of careful textual analysis: what kind of source 
texts lie behind the catena, who brought them together, and has Paul him- 
self modified their wording? In this chapter, close text-critical analysis plays 
a more significant role than in some others. Second, as already observed in 
the Introduction, in the process of quoting, certain words are disentangled 
from the framing elements that affect their meaning and are inserted into a 
new frame.! I will compare the original literary context of the quoted words 
with the new frame that Paul creates for them, examining both continuity and 
discontinuity. Third, I will describe the function the quotations have in Paul's 
argumentation. What role do they play in it, which aspects of his own words do 
they possibly substantiate, and do they introduce new ideas or concepts into 
the discussion? 


24 True God and Human Liar (3:4) 

Romans 3 continues to develop the theme that Paul introduces in 138: the 
universal human unrighteousness that calls for judgement and that stands 
in sharp contrast with divine righteousness. Verses 3:1-8 consist of questions 


and answers and thus have a strong dialogical aspect, but the nature of the 


1 Seepp.26-27. 
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dialogue and of its individual questions is contested.? The tempo in the section 
is rapid: it begins with the theme of Jewish advantages, but proceeds swift- 
ly through circumcision, God's faithfulness and human falsity, ultimately to 
theodicy. Since it is not self-evident how the scriptural quotation in verse 4 
relates to these themes, the questions and answers preceding it need thorough 
discussion. 


211 The Context of the Quotation in Romans 

The section begins with a question that arises when Paul relativizes physical 
circumcision in 2:25-29: "Then what advantage does the Jew have, or what is 
the benefit of circumcision?" (3:1) Paul's answer is surprisingly positive ("Much 
in every way!”), but he does not name more than one advantage, although he 
later in the letter mentions others (9:4): “In the first place, they were entrusted 
(enioteößncav) with the utterances of God (tà Adyta tod 0200)? Since Paul con- 
siders this an advantage, he clearly intends a positive interpretation: the Jewish 
people were entrusted with the scriptures and all their promises.^ Then Paul's 
argument takes a sudden turn: "If some were unfaithful (Yriotmcav), does their 
unfaithfulness (&mctia) nullify God's faithfulness (thv miotw toô 0200)?" (3:3) 
Paul deliberately plays with the mct-root here. The d&mictia of Jews probably 
encompasses connotations of both unfaithfulness (cf. the contrast with God's 
faithfulness) and unbelief as the lack of a positive holistic response to the gos- 
pel, which is how Paul usually applies the word in Romans.? The question of 
God's faithfulness in the face of Jewish obduracy anticipates the main theme of 
Romans 9—1, but here Paul takes it up in a context in which the main issue is 


2 Ifthe passage is seen as a dialogue between Paul and his interlocutor, which parts belong to 
Paul and which to his questioner? Cf. the differing analyses of Stowers 1984, 715 and Ráisánen 
1986c, 203. More broadly, estimations of the importance of these verses encompass as varied 
characterizations as “a digression” (Kuss 1963, 99), “a bridge" (Dunn 19882, 130; 3:1-8), and “the 
key to Paul's argumentation" (Watson 2007, 219). 

3 Wright is probably right in arguing that "entrusting" contains the idea that Israel is to take 
care of and to pass on the utterances of God, thus serving as a mediator (Wright 2013a, 837- 
838). Yet his claim that Israel's “unfaithfulness” would mean its failure to pass on the utter- 
ances is unconvincing, for drtıoria is paralleled by peüctns and ddtxta in the following verses. 

4 Barclay 2015b, 472. In contrast, Watson (2004, 70; 2007, 219) identifies cà Aöyıa tod 0co0 with 
the scriptural indictment of humankind; see below n. 17. While the general meaning of Aöyıa 
is ‘oracles, in the Septuagint the word is used more broadly of utterances of God, also when 
referring to the law (cf. Ps. 11:7 [12:7 MT]; 106:11 [107:1 MT]; 118:172 [119:172 MT], for example). 
The word occurs particularly often in the Psalter. 

5 Cf. Rom. 4:20, 11:20, 23 (Cranfield 1975, 180; Räisänen 1986c, 189; Dunn 1988a, 132; Jewett 2007, 
244). For Paul's understanding of miotis in general, see the enlightening analysis of Morgan 
2015, 212-306. According to Morgan (2015, 261), "Paul's main interest is in pistis as relation- 
ship-forming and power-mediating. As such, he sees pistis is dominantly an exercise of trust 
which involves heart, mind, and action.” 
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human unworthiness. He poses the question but has no intention of discussing 
it in all its complexity. Instead he rejects the false inference and intertwines it 
with the motif of God's integrity and human falseness. In verse 3 he articulates 
itin terms of truth and lies: “Let (yıvesdw) God be true and every man a liar (ác 
dé dvOpwmosg tpevotys)!”6 Paul borrows the words rác &vðpwroç pevotng from Ps. 
15:2 (16:1 MT), but he does not in any way signal that he is using a scriptural 
phrase. The words do not function as a scriptural proof here,” but Paul simply 
integrates the borrowed phrase into the juxtaposition that he builds. Despite 
their different aspects, &rıoria, pedotys and dut (which Paul uses after the 
quotation) all denote the wretched condition of humankind under sin. After 
his declaration, Paul presents a direct quotation with the formal introduction 
formula “as it is written" (xoc yéypor cot). 








Rom. 3:4? Ps. 50:6 LXX (51:6 MT) 

önws ðv õıxarwð As önws &y StxcwO As 

Ev Tots Aóyorç cou £y tots Aöyoıs cou 

xai vuchaeıcb ¿v cQ xplvscOat cs. xai vuenons ¿v TA xplveodal ce. 





a Bold and bold cursive are used in tables as approximate visual aids to indicate similarity. 
Exact analysis is always done verbally. 

b Inplace of the future form vuocetc, numerous manuscripts (B G L Y 365. 1175. 1505. 1739. 1881. 
pm) have the subjunctive aorist voajoy¢ like the Septuagint. It appears probable that vucoetc 
is the original reading in Romans. The subjunctive aorist vhong may be a harmonization 
with the Septuagint or with the first verb (dixawens) (Dunn 19882, 129), or reflect a more 
common phenomenon: in the Koine Greek, the future and the subjunctive aorist are oc- 
casionally interchangeable (see BDF$ 369), and variation between them is common in the 
textual transmission of, for example, the Septuagint. It is also possible that the future results 
from itacism, as Hofius (2002b, 44) suggests. 


6 "The use of the imperative is a vigorous way of stating the true situation after the emphatic 
rejection of an altogether false suggestion.” (Cranfield 1975, 181). Thus, it is “declaratory in 
meaning” (Cranfield 1975, 181, followed by Räisänen 1986c, 194 n. 1). Pace Kásemann 1973, 75 
(followed by Jewett 2007, 245). 

7 Pace Hofius (2002b, 43), who claims that the quotation functions as a prooftext here. If the 
audience did not recognize the psalm, they would have had no way to decipher that Paul uses 
a scriptural passage. I would rather say that Paul's profound familiarity with psalms affects 
his mode of expression. Moreover, here he borrows merely the words of the psalm but does 
not evoke its context; cf. Dunn's observation that "if the words are indeed intended as a direct 
quotation it is atomistic in character since the context of Ps. 116 [LXX 115] seems to add noth- 
ing to its use here." (Dunn 1988a, 133). 

8 Several important manuscripts read xadarep instead of xadwg. The former is slightly stronger 
(“just as"), but the variation makes no essential difference in meaning here. 
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Apart from the insignificant variation between the future and the subjunctive 
aorist forms (vuxjcetc - vixýons), the quotation follows the wording of Ps. 50:6 
verbatim.? 


2.1.2 The Two Frameworks of the Quoted Words 

Psalm 50 is a penitential prayer of an individual.!? It begins with a confession 
of sin and pleas for forgiveness, in which the psalmist fully acknowledges the 
reality of his transgression: "For I know my lawlessness, and my sin is continu- 
ally before me. Against you alone have I sinned and done evil before you...’ 
(Ps. 50:3-4a). The second half of verse 4 continues awkwardly: “so that (önws) 
you may be justified in your words and triumph when you go to law.” The con- 
text makes it clear that the psalmist humbly acknowledges that God is right 
in condemning the transgression, but the final clause does not logically fit the 
beginning of the sentence. It is more problematic in Greek than in Hebrew, 
for there are examples of somewhat similar usage of the Hebrew conjunction 
wW elsewhere.” As the Greek faithfully translates the Hebrew, the final clause 
gives the impression that the psalmist's sin is somehow a foundation for God 
being justified. Moreover, in the Masoretic text God is pronouncing the judge- 
ment (1022), not one party in a trial himself (£v t xptverOat oe).!? The Greek 


9 Since the Pauline origin of the future is uncertain, any explanations of its significance rest 
on shaky foundations. Jewett follows Käsemann’s (1973, 75) suggestion and claims that 
“[t]his alteration shifts the citation into the mode of an apocalyptic context in which 
God's words are vindicated against human opposition." While the psalmist prays that God 
may be victorious, Paul states that God will be victorious (Jewett 2007, 246-247). One 
should ask, as Hofius (2002b, 44) does, why did not Paul then modify dtxatw6f¢ as well? 

10 The superscription situates the psalm in David's story, after prophet Nathan's visit. For 
Hays this serves as a basis for making a structural comparison between the narrative in 2 
Samuel 11-12 and the flow of Paul's argumentation (see Hays 1989, 49-50). According to 
him, David's story has influenced the structure of Romans 1-3: "There is little evidence 
in Romans to suggest that these structural parallels are deliberately crafted by Paul. It is 
more likely that the subconscious structural parallels between Paul's message and the 
Nathan/David encounter led Paul to hit on Psalm 51 as an appropriate text to cite.” (Hays 
1989, 50). It is impossible to argue about the subconscious processes in Paul's mind, but it 
is noteworthy that he does not quote the confession of sins or any penitential expressions 
of the psalm. 

i1 Cf. BpB’s entry for 12799: "[I]n rhetorical passages, the issue of a line of action, though 
really undesigned, is represented by it ironically as if it were designed." The examples 
include Deut. 29:18; Isa. 30:1, 44:9; Jer. 718-19, 27:10, 27:15, 32:29; Hos. 8:4; Am. 2:7; Mic. 6:16. 

12 The difference results from different vocalization. The middle and passive of xpivw can 
both have the meaning “to contend" “to have a contest decided" (LsJ). The wording ev tà 
xplveodal ce does not reveal whether God is metaphorically sued by someone or whether 
he is the active party that takes a matter to court (as in Jer. 2:9). The latter makes more 
sense in the context of the psalm, which is why I translate “when you go to law”. In any 
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wording implies that God is either contending with someone or being judged, 
but in any case he is shown to be righteous in his words. In the psalm this idea 
is subdued by the context of a humble confession of sins. 

When the words are cited on their own, their ambiguity is transferred to 
Romans. First, the final clause beginning with önwg has no logical antecedent 
there either.? Since Paul makes it explicit that he quotes, this is not as such a 
problem, for it is not the only case in Romans in which a scriptural quotation 
contains conjunctions or pronouns without a logical or grammatically correct 
antecedent.!* Second, the idea of God going to law is somewhat surprising in 
Romans as well, but Paul places the quotation into a context in which God's 
faithfulness has just been questioned. The interference that the unfaithfulness 
of certain Jews would nullify God's faithfulness to his people represents a false 
accusation against God. The quotation then ascertains that God will prevail 
over all such untrue charges and vindicate his righteousness (whereas in the 
psalm God shows his righteousness in pronouncing judgement against sin).5 
The quotation's focus on God's righteousness and victory over untrue charges 
also gives the impression of confirming Paul's juxtaposition between divine 
truthfulness and human falsehood (“Let God be true and every man a liar!”). 

One reason for Paul to choose this particular quotation may be the ver- 
bal connection between the phrase “in your words" (¿v voi Aöyoıs cov) and 
“the utterances of God" (xà Aöyıa tod 0200) in verse 2.16 Having been entrusted 
the oracles of God is explicitly presented as an advantage, and therefore the 
statement that God is found righteous "in his words" suggests a positive inter- 
pretation of ^words"!" perhaps even in the sense of promises (despite the fact 


case, it is crucial to notice that God is not acting as a judge himself here. Moo is therefore 
wrong when he argues for the middle and translates it as “when you judge" supporting his 
case with Matt. 5:40 and 1 Cor. 6:6 (Moo 1996, 188). These examples demonstrate that the 
middle or passive of xpivw means that one's case is being judged (and not that one would 
act as a judge oneself). It is also noteworthy that the idea of God's triumph is not present 
in the Masoretic text, which reads "so that...you are blameless (12131) when you judge" 

13 Such a final clause can hardly connect logically to a declaration concerning the truthful- 
ness of God and the falsity of men. 

14 Cf. did toöro in the quotation from Ps. 17:50 in Rom. 15:9 and &v avtois in the quotation 
from Lev. 18:5 in Rom. 10:5. 

15 Cf. Stanley 1992, 86: “it is Yahweh’s judgement against sin and not his faithfulness to his 
people (Rom. 3.3) that stands in need of vindication.” 

16 Räisänen 1986c, 195-196. 

17 Cf. Wilckens 1978, 165. Watson argues for a completely different meaning of God's words 
in 3:2-4. According to him, “the divine ‘words’ [logoi] whose justice will be acknowl- 
edged on the Day of Judgment (3.4) are nothing other than the scriptural indictment of 
human sin as summarized in the catena that is to follow (3.10-18)” (Watson 2004, 328; see 
also 2007, 222). Moreover, "Paul's response assumes that the scriptural words of God are 
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that in the parallelism of the psalm in Hebrew the words are unmistakably 
words of judgement). Therefore, it appears that the first and second half of the 
quotation both reach back to the question of God's faithfulness: the first half 
affirms that God is justified in the words he has entrusted to Jews, the second 
that he will triumph against false accusations of unfaithfulness to his people. 
Yet the main theme of the quotation is God's integrity and sovereignty, which 
stands in sharp contrast with human unfaithfulness and falseness. That the 
quoted words are part of a confession of sins is not in any way evoked by Paul.!? 
In the psalm, the repentant psalmist is relying on God, whereas Paul uses the 
quotation to confirm the opposition between the true God and human liars. 
This “mismatch between human worth and divine salvific action"? is crucial 
for Paul's theology in Romans, and that is why he argues so emphatically for 
human worthlessness in 1:18-3:20, giving it a firm scriptural foundation in 
310-18.20 

In summary, the function of the quotation in Paul's argumentation is pri- 
marily to confirm what he has already asserted in his own words. Yet this con- 
firmatory function is not limited to the immediately preceding declaration 
("Let God be true and every man a liar!”), but the verbal link connects it with 
verses 2-3 as well. That God will be justified "in his words" is, in light of the 
verbal link, best interpreted as a reference to the scriptural words that are en- 
trusted to Jews. The motif of God's victory in court confirms the juxtaposition 
between divine truthfulness and human falseness that also manifests itself in 
doubts concerning God's faithfulness. The confirmatory function of the quota- 
tion is therefore intricate and multifaceted. 


essentially negative in content and that Israel's unfaithfulness is actually a vindication of 
God's truthfulness in those words" (Watson 2007, 225). This is because "God's truthfulness 
is dependent on human falsehood in the straightforward sense that God's words assert 
human falsehood, so that their own truth stands or falls with this assertion" (Watson 2007, 
224). I find it difficult to believe that «à Aöyıa tod 0200 (that Paul names as a benefit) would 
be purely negative and point forward to the scriptural indictment in the catena. 

18 The question is not about how well-known the psalm was or whether Paul assumed 
that his audience would recognize the words. There is simply nothing in the context of 
Romans to suggest that Paul intended the words to be read in the context of a confession 
of sins. Paul himself provides a framework in which the words are meaningful. 

19 Barclay 2015b, 472. 

20 However, Barclay convincingly argues that human sinfulness is not the only theme of 
118—3:20: in Romans 2, Paul also refers to the transformative power of the Spirit among 
gentile believers; see Barclay 2015b, 466-467. 
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In verses 5-8 Paul demonstrates his awareness of theological problems re- 
sulting from his stark emphasis on human unworthiness. He thrice formulates 
basically the same question, although each formulation has a slightly different 
emphasis: if human falseness actually serves to confirm God's righteousness 
and to increase his truth, is God right to judge human beings??! The relevance 
of this question becomes obvious only later in the letter when Paul further un- 
folds his theology. If God justifies the sinner, chooses the unworthy, and gives 
his grace to those who do not deserve it, is not the moral order of the universe 
in danger of collapsing??? In 3:5-8 Paul responds to this problem simply by 
emphatically rejecting and condemning the false interferences. 


2.2 Under Sin, As It Is Written (3:10-18) 


The scriptural catena in Rom. 330-18 is a most interesting case for examining 
Paul's quotation practice, but it also represents a challenging textual problem. 
Paul presents the catena as a confirmation of his assertion in 3:9:2? “For we have 
already charged that all, both Jews and Greeks, are under sin, as it is written." 
Now he provides a chain of scriptural texts to substantiate the claim. His intro- 
duction formula “as it is written" (xa8a> yeypantat) is here clearly preferable to 


21 As Räisänen (1986c, 197) observes, the question in 3:5 has a close parallel in 9:14. 

22 See Barclay 2015b, 472. 

23 The beginning of the verse (Ti odv; nposxöpeda; où ndvrwg) poses numerous interpretive 
problems which are, however, of secondary importance for this study, for the scriptural 
catena is connected with Paul's assertion in the second half of the verse, which is more 
straightforward. The interpretive problems are probably the reason for the textual vari- 
ance in the verse. For example, some Western witnesses read mpoxatéxyouev mepiccóy 
(without où navrws), which is clearly an attempt to provide an easier reading (Cranfield 
1975, 189; Wilckens 1978, 172). The main problem is that it is unclear what Paul asks and 
what the response is. Most commentators and modern translations read somewhat like 
NRSV: "What then? Are we any better off? No, not at all?" This may be the least problem- 
atic interpretation, but it assumes that Paul uses nposyóus0a (medium or passive) in the 
sense of the active voice, although such a use is not attested elsewhere (Cranfield 1975, 
188; but see BDF $ 3164). Following the suggestion of Dahl (1982, 193-195), Dunn takes the 
verb as a genuine medium (“What then do we plead in our defence?"), which would pose 
a grammatical inconsistency with the answer od navrws that Dahl and Dunn, however, 
consider a secondary addition (Dahl 1982, 188; Dunn 1988a, 144; 147). Therefore, although 
Dunn's suggestion makes sense in the context of Romans 3, it rests on a problematic tex- 
tual basis. In contrast, Sanday & Headlam 1896, 76; Fitzmyer 1993, 331, and Jewett 2007, 257 
read the verb as a passive ("are we excelled"), which seems, however, to make little sense 
in the context if the subject is “we Jews”. For a good overview of different interpretive and 
textual problems, see Cranfield 1975, 187—191. 
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a formula such as “David says”, for the catena consists of several texts from two 
different alleged authors (David and Isaiah). Moreover, in verse 19 Paul implies 
that its indictment is spoken by “the law" (ó vópoc). 


2.2.1 The Question of the Origin of the Catena 

Although the introduction formula presents the following verses as a single 
quotation from scriptures, it consists of five different psalm passages with 
one passage from Isaiah between them (Ps. 131-3; 5:10; 139:4; 9:28; Isa. 59:7-8; 
Ps. 35:2).?* Elsewhere in Paul's letters there are examples of catenae in which 
introduction formulae separate individual quotations inside the catena, and 
of combined or conflated quotations in which two passages are presented as 
a single quotation.?? However, the catena in 3:10-18 is unique in presenting a 
combination of six texts as a single quotation. It is also the longest scriptural 
quotation by far in the Pauline corpus. What makes this catena text-critically 
interesting is that everything in Rom. 3:13b-18 (that is, the quotations from 
Ps. 5:10; 139:4; 9:28; Isa. 59:7-8; Ps. 35:2) can be found in an almost identical form 
in numerous Greek manuscripts as an addition to Ps. 13:3. In the table below, 
the middle column presents Ps. 131-3 with the secondary addition in brackets, 
as it is presented in critical editions. The right column shows the source texts 
for the catena as well as Ps. 52:2-3, which is a parallel text to Ps. 13:1-3, although 
playing only a minor role in the textual problem at hand.?® 


24 Inthe versification of the Masoretic text, the psalms are 14:1-3; 5:10; 140:4; 10:7; 36:2. 

25 For the former, see, for example, 1019-21; 15:912, and for the latter, 9:25-26, 33; 11:26-27. 
For a comparison with other catenae, see chapter 7.5. In this study I follow Stanley's dis- 
tinction between combined and conflated quotations: "Combined citations' occur when 
two or more excerpts are joined back-to-back under a single citation formula or other 
explicit marker to form a verbal unit that an uninformed audience would take as coming 
from a single source. ‘Conflated citations’ are characterized by the insertion of a word or 
a phrase from one passage into a quotation from another passage with no signal to the 
audience that such a commingling of texts has taken place.’ (Stanley 2016, 204). It is im- 
portant to understand that such composite quotations "are intentional literary construc- 
tions": "That they are found in scholarly works and used by respected authors living in 
different epochs supports the idea that composite citations were an established literary 
practice and an accepted part of Greek literary culture." (Adams 2016, 33). 

26 For the sake of clarity, the textual variants in individual verses are not presented in this 
table but further below, and even then only the most relevant variants are given. 
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Rom. 3:10-18 


Ps. 1311-3 LXX 


Source and parallel texts 





3:10 
00x Eat Ölxauos 
008£ elc, 


13:11-12 


ovx Eotıv 6 cuviwy, oOx 
RCM ae 
Eotıv 6 extn tov tov Ocóv. 
moves &&bouvay do 
yXeswOyoav- ovx gorww 
Ó moy YENOTOTY TCL, 
[ovx gottv] ews &vóc. 
3:13 

TOPOS dvewyuévoç 

6 Adpuyě abtdv, 

caris YAWooals AVTOV 
edoAloücav, 


tog doridwv 

BEE RE 
Und ta xEthy adTav- 
3:14 

dv TO oTópa dpäc xor 
rixplag yépet, 


3:15-17 
òkeîç of nóðeç adTAY 


2 L 


&xyéot agat, 


cóvcetg qot xod careo plot 
Ev taç óðolç adTAY, 

xal 686v el princ 

00x Eyvwaoav. 


13:1 

ox ËTT TOLWV XPNOTÖTNTA, 
00x Éctty Ews Evöc. 

13:2-3 

Xüptoc Ex Tod obpavoü 
Otéxvipev ¿ri tods viods TAV 
avOpwmwv Tod i8etv 

el got cuviwv 

Ñ xtv tov Ogóv. 

moves &&&buvaty, duo 
yXeswoyoar, odx Errıv 
TOLV XEYTTOTHTA, 

00x ot Ewg Evdc. 
Numerous witnesses:? 
[topos avewypevos 

6 Adpuyč abtdv, 

rais YAoocatc oro tv 
&8oA1o0catv- 


2 r 


ar 
tog doridwv 


dos r 


TÒ ta xeÜw, adtav, 


dv TO oTópa code xor 
Tixplag yéper 


d&etc of nóðeç adTAY 
Exxeoı aga 


cóvcetg qot xod Tore plot 
Ev Tats 68oig adTHV, 

xal 686v el princ 

00x Eyvwaav- 


Parallel: Ps. 52:2 
oOx gotw Moldy dyadov. 


Parallel: Ps. 52:3 

6 Beög &x Tod obpavod 
Ot&xvipev ¿ri toùç viods TAV 
avOepwmwv Tod i8etv 

el Eoriv cuviwv 

7| ex&ytav tov Ogóv. 
n&vcec EEendıvov, duo 
Nxpewdyoov, odx Errıv 
otv àyaðóv, 

00x Éctty Ewg Evöc. 

Ps. 5:10 

TOPOS &vewyuévoç 

ô Adpuyč abtav, 

caris YAWooats ctv 
edoAloücav. 

Ps. 139:4 

tog doridwy 

bnd ta xeÜw, adTav. 

Ps. 9:28 

00 dpds Tò oto per 

advtod Yépst xal rcocptotg xal 
ddAou 

Isa. 59:7-8b 

ot 8& nóðeç adTAY Er 
novyplav vpéyouct 
tayıvol &cyéot alua: xoi 
ol Staroyiopol ocv 
StaAoyıonol d'opóvov, 
cóvceui got xor ce.aureo ptor 
Ev Tals 68oig adTHV. 

xal 686v sipyvng 

ovx oldact 
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(cont.) 

Rom. 3:10-18 Ps. 13:1-3 LXX Source and parallel texts 

3:18 Ps. 35:2 

ox Eotıv pößos deoü ovx Eotıv pößos deoü ox Eotıv póßoç deoü 

&révotvct cv go uv ATEVAVTL TAY qo uv &révotvct TAY go uv 
avTav. avta | avtod: 

a The section in brackets is omitted by A-55, most Lucianic witnesses (L^, encompassing T, nu- 


merous minuscules, and Theodoret’s Psalm commentary), and the Armenian and Georgian 
translations not studied by Rahlfs (see Cox 2000, 242 for the Armenian and Kharanauli 2000, 
285 for the Georgian), and it is preceded by an obelus in Psalterium Gallicanum. Since there 
is no comprehensive Psalms edition, the manuscript evidence cannot be listed here in an all- 
encompassing manner. The most important witnesses that include the addition are B D R S* 
U, the early manuscripts 1219 1221 2019, the Ethiopic, Old Latin, Bohairic, Sahidic, and Arabic 
translations, and the Syrohexapla (see Rahlfs 1965, 146, 156 and his Psalms edition under Ps. 
13:3; for details of the Latin tradition, see Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 2010, 155). In other 
words, it is included by the most important witnesses of all the three oldest text forms that 
Rahlfs identified: 1) the Lower Egyptian witnesses (encompassing B-S and the Bohairic), 
2) the Upper Egyptian witnesses (encompassing U-1221 and the Sahidic), and 3) the Western 
witnesses (R^). For the three text forms, see Rahlfs's edition p. 21-52. 

Prov. 136 (ol yàp nödes adtav elc xaxiav tpéxovat xoi Taxtvol Tod Exec aÎpa) contains a partial 
parallel but only to Isa. 59:7, which shows that the source text of the catena is Isaiah. 


There is no reason to assume that the section almost identical with Ps. 5:10; 


139:4; 9:28; Isa. 59:7-8; Ps. 35:2 originally belonged to Ps. 13:3 either in its Hebrew 


or 


Greek form.?” Instead, at some point in the transmission of the Greek 


text the catena was integrated into Psalm 13 so that verse 3 was continued 


with the five further texts, but the original shorter version probably continued 


27 


First, there is no trace of the combination in Ps. 13:3 in the Qumran fragments, the 
Masoretic text, or the Peshitta. 1 QPs* (11Q7) is dated to the first half of the 1st century CE 
(DJD XXIII on p. 51; the reconstruction on p. 55) and 5/6 HevPsalms to c. 50-68 CE (DJD 
XXXVIII on p. 143; the reconstruction on p. 152). Psalms may influence each other and 
grow longer, whereas it is implausible that the Qumran fragments and the Masoretic text 
would attest to an abbreviated version. Second, the addition to Ps. 13:3 follows the other 
texts almost verbatim in Greek, which would be difficult to explain if it had existed already 
in the Hebrew Vorlage of the translator. Therefore, it is clear that the question is about 
secondary development in the transmission of the Greek text. Pace Riisen-Weinhold, who 
appears to assume that the composite psalm already existed in the Hebrew Vorlage of 
the Old Greek translation, although it is not “any longer" attested in the Hebrew (Riisen- 
Weinhold 2004, 153). Such a theory has no textual evidence whatsoever. 
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to exist alongside the longer version, as attested by Codex Alexandrinus and the 
Lucianic witnesses (see above n. a).28 Yet the question is whether the catena is: 
1) of Jewish origin and already existed in a version of Psalm 13 known to 
Paul 
2) of Jewish origin but was circulated separately (not as part of the psalm) 
3) of extremely early Christian origin from the time before the writing of 
Romans 
4) composed by Paul. 
In the first alternative, the catena would be an example of the original psalm 
text growing into a composite psalm,?? whereas in the third and fourth alter- 
natives it is usually assumed that Rom. 3:13-18 influenced the transmission of 
the Septuagint so that the verses were inserted into Ps. 13:3.3° As for the com- 
piler, in the first three alternatives Paul uses a catena known to him, whereas 
in the fourth one he brings the texts together himself. In the following, I will 
argue that the most probable solution by far is that Paul composed the catena 
himself (alternative 4): I will demonstrate how the catena as a whole and the 
modification of its source texts in the compilation process both match Paul's 
argumentative purposes in Romans 3. However, before discussing the content 
of the catena it is necessary to address common arguments against the Pauline 
origin. In the discussion below it is crucial to distinguish between the interpo- 
lation (Rom. 3:13b-18, the part from Psalm 13 not included) and the catena as a 
whole (Rom. 330-18). 

The first set of counterarguments has to do with the origin of the interpola- 
tion, that is, whether or not Romans influenced the textual transmission of 
Psalm 13. Recently, several scholars have suggested that the interpolation al- 
ready existed in Paul's Vorlage of Psalm 13 (alternative 1 above).?! What they 


28  Rahlfs assumes that Lucian (the person associated with the Lucianic revision) inten- 
tionally omitted the section (see the edition under $4.4). However, in my view it is more 
probable that A and the Lucianic witnesses do not have the interpolation because they 
were never harmonized with Romans but preserve the shorter form of the psalm (simi- 
larly Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 2010, 156). Rahlfs's view of the Lucianic text of Psalms 
as a late text of little value has been questioned recently; see Flint 2000, 338; Pietersma 
2000, 16, 21; Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 2010, 160 (“Die von Rahlfs gering geachtete 
Bedeutung dieser Textgruppe bedarf der Überprüfung und genauerer Untersuchung"). 

29 See Albl 1999, 174-175, who gives as examples Ps. 4014-18 and 1 Chron. 16:8-36. 

30 The second alternative, in contrast, fails to give any explanation of how a Jewish catena 
found its way into Christian manuscripts. Keck 1977, 150—151 argues for the Jewish origin of 
the text of Rom. 310-18 and suggests that it “existed independently" but does not in any 
way explain when, how or why it was incorporated into the Christian manuscript tradi- 
tion. It is in my view difficult to imagine what other factor than the occurrence of the text 
in Romans could have achieved this. 

31 Hanhart (1984, 411) and Kraft (1978, 220—222) argue for the Jewish origin of the interpola- 
tion, and more recently this view has been adopted by Wilk 1998, 9-10; Albl 1999, 171-177; 
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present as a weighty argument against the theory of the influence of Romans is 
the wide attestation for the interpolation in Ps. 13:3: numerous important wit- 
nesses contain it. There are no parallels to such a large-scale influence of the 
New Testament on manuscripts of the Septuagint, for compared to other cases, 
the interpolation is rather long and it has influenced a considerable number 
of witnesses that represent different textual strands.?? However, it is impor- 
tant to remember that all preserved Greek psalm manuscripts are of Christian 
origin, and as the phenomenon as such is undeniably visible elsewhere in the 
manuscript tradition of the Septuagint, there is no compelling reason why it 
could not have taken place here on a larger scale than elsewhere.?3 Moreover, 
it is crucial to see that the question is about an addition rather than a harmo- 
nization. From the perspective of Christian scribes, Paul appeared to know a 
more complete version of Psalm 13, and thus it made sense to fill in what was 
missing, perhaps first only into the margin, from where the addition was incor- 
porated into the main text.?^ This explains why neither the beginning of Psalm 
13 nor the other source texts of the catena were harmonized with Romans.?5 


Rüsen-Weinhold 2004, 152-153; Jewett 2007, 254; Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 2010 151, 
160. According to Wilk, Paul's own contribution is limited only to verse 3:10, which he 
modified in light of Eccl. 7:20 (see below), whereas the rest of the catena he took directly 
from Ps. 131-3 (Wilk 1998, 9). 

32 Wilk 1998, 9-10; Albl 1999, 174 n. 62. For the textual strands, see above p. 40 n. a. On the 
other hand, I am not aware of any close parallels for an interpolation of this extent in the 
transmission of the Septuagint, whatever their origin (excluding harmonization according 
to the Hebrew text, and that does not apply here). Therefore, the uniqueness of the case 
remains even with the theory that assumes that the interpolation is of pre-Pauline Jewish 
origin. 

33 Rahlfs is confident that the addition derives from Rom. 3:10-18; see the edition's introduc- 
tion $ 4:4 and the apparatus of Ps. 13:3 as well as Rahlfs 1965, 333. The influence of the New 
Testament on the witnesses of the Septuagint is also visible in Ps. 5:10 (cf. n. a on p. 48.) 
and in the section of Ps. 13:1-3 that precedes the interpolation (see below), although on a 
much smaller scale. 

34 Cf. Pulkkinen 2017, 405. 

35 Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid (2010, 149, 151-152) present the unsystematic nature of the 
harmonization as a weighty argument against the influence of Romans: “Wenn es einen 
solchen Einfluss gab, müsste er sehr früh (deutlich vor N) zu verorten sein und merkwür- 
dig viele Freiräume gelassen haben, nämlich weder eine sprachliche Anpassung (s. Róm 
3,10b) noch die Ergänzung des neutestamentlichen Textes an allen als entscheidend er- 
fassten Referenzstellen der Septuaginta veranlasst haben" (Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 
2010, 149). Similarly Kraft 1978, 221; Rüsen-Weinhold 2004, 152. However, I do not propose 
that there was a programmatic tendency to “correct” the Septuagint in the light of the 
New Testament. Instead, the scribes faced a choice between the shorter and the longer 
form of the psalm. 
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The interpolation probably took place in the second century CE;96 for a pa- 
pyrus dated to the end of the third century (Rahlfs's signum 2019) and Codex 
Sinaiticus from the fourth century already contain it.?? It has been claimed 
that the time frame between the writing of Romans and the earliest attesta- 
tions for the interpolation is too tight,?® but such an estimation is by no means 
compelling. Little is known of the textual transmission of the Septuagint in 
the second century CE,?? but it is conceivable that the Christian production 
of Septuagint manuscripts began modestly from a relatively small number of 
manuscripts, which would explain how an early interpolation could be influ- 
ential. Furthermore, it is important to note that as the interpolation does not 
occur in all witnesses, the question is not about whether there is enough time 
for the interpolation to be universally accepted in the textual transmission. 
Finally, the emergence of the interpolation into Psalm 13 needs to be account- 
ed for somehow, and the alternative theory is in fact more problematic in the 
light of what is known of Jewish transmission of the Greek text.*? 

Itis also noteworthy that the unity of the catena as a skilfully composed en- 
tity is not preserved in the scenario in which Paul knew a version of Psalm 13 to 
which the five texts had already been attached. In the light of textual evidence, 


36 Similarly Rüsen-Weinhold, 152; Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 2010, 151. 

37 For 2019 see Rahlfs 1965, 119-120. 

38 Cf. Albl (1999, 174 n. 62) who rephrases Kraft's (1978, 221) argument: “Given the catena's 
early and widespread textual witnesses, it is difficult to date a supposed Lxx archetype 
that included the Romans catena early enough to have influenced all these far-flung wit- 
nesses by the third century, yet late enough to have itself been influenced by Romans as 
an authoritative text." 

39 What has been deduced about the copying processes of fourth and fifth century full co- 
dices cannot be applied to second century textual transmission. Karrer & Sigismund & 
Schmid (2010, 149, 160) argue that the fourth century scribal practices reflected in the 
markings of codices do not support the theory of a strong New Testament influence on 
the Psalter. Their findings are most interesting but cannot be used to refute the influence 
of Romans on Ps. 13. By the fourth century, the scribes of the full codices would not have 
been comparing the Psalter to the New Testament but comparing psalm manuscripts 
with the longer version to psalm manuscripts with the shorter version. 

40  Inthe alternative scenario that assumes that the interpolation is of pre-Pauline Jewish 
origin there is also a time frame, but it is not quite that tight: after the translation of 
both Psalms and Isaiah in the latter half of the second century BCE (terminus post quem) 
someone created the catena and the interpolation found its way into a version of Psalm 
13 known to Paul (terminus ante quem). However, what is known of Jewish copying pro- 
cesses of the Septuagint at that time speaks against such a development, for there was a 
well-attested tendency to compare the Greek text with a Hebrew version. A large addition 
to a Greek psalm is hardly compatible with this development. 
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in that case the beginning of the psalm would not have been modified.*! Such 
a composite psalm would lack the rhetorical efficacy of the catena, which is 
more concise and both begins and ends with oix gotw. 

That the interpolation probably found its way into Ps. 13:3 through the in- 
fluence of Romans does not yet, however, solve the question of the origin of 
the catena, for it could still be of early Christian or pre-Pauline Jewish origin. 
In older research it was common to assume that the catena was composed 
by early Christ-believers either for liturgical use or as a florilegium that could 
be applied in teaching or apologetics, but the improbability of this assump- 
tion has now been widely accepted, for there is little to support it.*? Moreover, 
it is important to remember how very early all material before the writing 
of Romans has to be. There is textual evidence of only one Christ-believer 
in the 50s or before that who has the skills for and the interest in working 
with scriptural catenae, and he is Paul.^? The observation that there is noth- 
ing distinctly Christian in the catena^^ is not a convincing argument against 
the Pauline origin, for the context of the catena does not lead one to expect 


41 There is no textual evidence for an abbreviated version of Ps. 13:1-2 (cf. Rom. 310-11). Albl 
correctly observes that the "catena itself is structurally independent: it makes complete 
stylistic and thematic sense as it stands" (Albl 1999, 173), but he seems to assume that 
the pre-Pauline catena he advocates existed in a form identical with Rom. 310-18. Such 
a theory has no textual foundation whatsoever. If it is assumed that the insertion of the 
five additional texts into Ps. 13:3 is pre-Pauline, it is (in the light of textual evidence) only 
an addition to Ps. 13:3, and it becomes necessary to assume then that Paul modifies Ps. 
131-2 himself to improve the rhetorical form of the catena. Rüsen-Weinhold (2004, 153) 
encounters the same problem, but he apparently assumes that the catena existed in two 
written forms, one containing the part attested in Rom. 3:10-11 (=the written form known 
to Paul) and one lacking it (as in the Septuagint's manuscripts). Unfortunately, he does 
not explain how and why the two different forms emerged. Rüsen-Weinhold's overall pic- 
ture of the textual development of Psalm 13 (see above n. 27) is thus rather complicated 
and full of hypotheses without textual evidence. 

42 For the liturgical use, see Cranfield 1975, 192; Michel, 1978, 143; Wilckens 1978, 171. For the 
teaching, see Käsemann 1973, 80. Justin's use of the same catena in a shorter form (Dial. 
27.3) does not support the florilegium hypothesis, for Justin is most probably dependent 
on Romans; see Koch 1986, 180-182; Skarsaune 1987, 93 (pace Keck 1977, 150). Koch's (1986, 
180-184) convincing argumentation against the hypothesis of an early Christian origin 
has been adopted by numerous scholars, whereas his argumentation against the Jewish 
origin of the catena as an addition to Psalm 13 is less detailed (Koch 1986, 56). The same 
applies to Stanley 1992, 88-89. 

43 Furthermore, Allen makes an important methodological distinction: "Attribution of com- 
posite citations to the existence of testimonia collections confuses the medium of tradi- 
tion with the mechanics of conflation.” (Allen 2016, 153) In the second temple period, 
Jewish “[a]uthors were more than capable of forging their own innovative links among 
their scriptural traditions." (Allen 2016, 153). 

44 Kraft 1978, 222; Hanhart 1984, 4u, followed by Wilk 1998, 9-10. It is unclear what kind of 
elements these scholars would expect to find in a quotation. For the assumption that only 
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any distinctively Christian elements. In fact, most quotations in Romans 
contain none. 

Itis also common to claim that the catena would deviate from Paul's normal 
quotation practice, for elsewhere Paul separates quotations with introduction 
formulae if there are more than two source texts. It would, however, be equal- 
ly uncharacteristic of Paul to quote such a long passage from a single text.*® Yet 
the entire line of argumentation is problematic, for Paul's quotation practice 
is characterized by variety and flexibility, as will be shown in this study. Here 
repeated introduction formulae would limit the rhetorical effect of the quota- 
tion, and since the point of the catena is not how many texts bear witness to 
the rottenness of humankind, Paul has no use for formulae.^? Moreover, as a 
whole the catena matches remarkably well Paul's techniques of handling quo- 
tations elsewhere (see below).*® 

None of the arguments against the Pauline origin of the catena prove to 
be convincing. As already said, the decisive argument in favour of the Pauline 
authorship is the match between Romans 3 and the selection and modifica- 
tion of the source texts in the catena; it is possible to discern tendencies in the 
compilation of the catena that correspond to Paul's argumentative purposes.^? 
Thus, in Romans a catena like this has a credible function. In the following I 
will demonstrate this by examining the modifications passage by passage. 


2.2.2 The Catena Text by Text 

Although the beginning of the catena shares with Ps. 131 only the words ovx 
gotw, the placement of the introduction formula shows that the words oox 
Eotıv Bbxotoc 0088 eic (310b) are already presented as part of the quotation.59 


"Christian elements" such as christologically important phrases, could explain the influ- 
ence of Romans 3 on the textual transmission of the Septuagint, see below. 

45 . Albl1999, 172-173; Karrer & Sigismund & Schmid 2010, 150, 160. 

46 Pulkkinen 2017, 408. 

47 . Whereas in 15:912, for example, it is advantageous for Paul's argument that four different 
texts appear to say the same thing (see p. 297). 

48  Albl presents another argument against the Pauline origin: he finds it suspicious that Paul 
does not quote the same psalms elsewhere and that he quotes Isaiah 59 elsewhere “only 
once”, namely in Rom. 11:26-27 (Albl 1999, 173). Contrary to Albl’s claim, the quotation 
from Isaiah 59 in Romans n actually shows effectively that Paul knew that chapter well, 
which increases the probability that he composed the catena himself. As for the psalms, 
Paul uses quotations according to the needs of the argumentative context. Elsewhere in 
his letters he does not have a similar context where he would argue for the universal sin- 
fulness of humankind, and therefore it is natural that he does not use the same texts. 

49 This has been convincingly argued by Koch 1986, 56, 118-119, followed by, among others, 
Stanley 1992, 87-89; Hofius 2002b, 49; Watson 2004, 56-66 (see especially 63 n. 71). 

50 While Wilk argues fora pre-Pauline Jewish origin of the catena, he suggests that this verse 
has been modified by Paul with the help of Eccl. 7:20 (Wilk 1998, 9). 
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Rom. 3:10 Ps. 13:1 LXX (14:1 MT) Eccl. 7:20 LXX? 





einev dppwv Ev xapdia adtod Odx 
got Beögölepdeipav xal 
EBdedvyOyouv ev emitydeduaow,  dtt &vOowr0¢ 
oùx gotww dixatos — ove ETTIV TOLMV YPNOTOTTA, ov Earıv dixatos Ev TY 


^? 


»$2 "E u tA-b an , 2 n 
ovdé elc, OUX EOTIV EWG EVOC. YN os momoel &yaðòv 





a Quoted according to Rahlfs's Handausgabe. The Göttingen edition by Peter Gentry has not 
yet been published. 

b The phrase ovx gotw Ewg &vóc is omitted by Lucianic witnesses (L”) and 55 and is marked with 
an obelus in the Psalterium Gallicanum, which corresponds to the absence of the phrase in 
the Masoretic text. 


Moreover, while the verbal correspondence is meagre, 008€ eis in Romans nev- 
ertheless clearly corresponds to o)x Eotw Ewg &vóc in the psalm.?! Paul probably 
rephrases the idea "not even one" in order to avoid repetition that does not 
serve stylistic purposes, for in verse 12 he quotes the phrase oix Eotıv Ewes £vóc.9? 
The reformulation also makes the quotation more concise, which appears to be 
important for Paul (see below). That Paul has replaced roı&v xpnotömra with 
dixato¢g has nothing to do with the unsuitability of the original phrase which 
Paul quotes in the following verse, although avoiding repetition may have been 
a partial reason for the substitution. "There is no one righteous" serves as a 
fitting introduction to the catena as a whole, and the keyword Sixatog forms 
a verbal link with 3:20 (8txo1w8ycetat) and supports the claim of 3:9 as well.52 
Moreover, in Romans, words from the dix-root function as catchwords that fea- 
ture prominently in different parts of the argumentation, including the impor- 
tant quotations in 117 (Hab. 2:4) and 4:3 (Gen. 15:6). The substitution may have 


51 This speaks against Dunn's (19882, 150) claim that Paul is not quoting Ps. 133 at all but 
modifies Eccl. 7:20. 

52 Stanley 1992, 91. 

53 Koch 1986, 145; Stanley 1992, 90; Watson 2004, 59. In contrast, Albl refutes the Pauline 
origin of 8Gxatoc and claims that “its widespread currency in contemporary Greco-Roman 
and Jewish culture does not allow it to be considered a distinctive term of the apostle.” 
(Albl 1999, 173 n. 59) This is true, but the statement “there is no-one righteous" matches 
Paul's own formulations in 3:9, 20 remarkably well, whereas there is no obvious reason 
why a pre-Pauline compiler of the catena would have rejected the original formulation of 
Ps. 13:1. 
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been influenced by Eccl. 7:20, which offers a thematic parallel to Ps. 13:1-3,°* 
but 008€ eic suggests that Ps. 13:1 is the primary source text. 

In addition, Paul’s quotation is highly selective. The beginning of the verse 
suggests that the psalmist speaks of a specific group, represented by “the fool”: 
"The fool said in his heart: ‘There is no God. They became corrupt and abomi- 
nable in their practices" Later in the psalm it is obvious that the psalmist 
speaks of the majority of men as outsiders while identifying himself with “my 
people" (13:4). Paul, in contrast, takes the complaint about no-one doing good 
literally and uses it as a proof of universal sinfulness.55 This tendency becomes 
clearer in the following verse. 





Rom. 3:11-12 Ps. 13:2-3 LXX (14:2-3 MT) 





DERE TRIER, ford 
xüptoc &x Tod odpavod Stexuipev ¿ri tos 
vioùç av dvOpwrwv Tod iðetv 





ox Éatty 6? cuviwy, el &£exty Sruviov 

obx Earıv óP Exntav tov Ogóv. Ñ xtjv tov Ogóv. 

nävres sEexArverv duo hy pewOyoav: nävres tġéxMvav, Ana ny pewOyoav, 

oOx &atty O° TOLaY XPNOTÓTNTA, ovx EOTLY TOLV YPYOTOTY TCL, 

[obx Eotıv]d &oc &vóc. oOx Éc'tty ews Evöc. 

a Stanley 1992, 89. 

b Thearticleisomitted by A B G 8.1241, but supported by numerous other important witnesses. 
c Thearticle is omitted by numerous witnesses and included by 2.*N^ D 81. 326. 

d The words are omitted by B. 6 1739. This time the variation cannot have been caused by the 


Septuagint, for the words are secure there. Despite the square brackets in NA28, the words 
are in all probability part of the original reading, for in addition to textual evidence, it is un- 
likely that Paul would have omitted the phrase that increases cohesion in the catena in such 
a rhetorically effective manner (Stanley 1992, 93 n. 32). The reason for the omission may have 
been a scribe's dislike for redundancy. 

e The variation with regard to articles in Romans is reflected in the transmission of the 
Septuagint. The article is inserted before ouviwv by 1221 and before noı@v by S-2019 U-1221. Yet 
as Stanley points out, these witnesses also contain the substantial addition to 13:3 (Stanley 
1992, 92). Consequently, the articles in the Septuagint should be seen as assimilations to 
Romans (Koch 1986, 132 n. 1). 


54 Cranfield 1975, 192; Hofius 2002b, 50. It is probable that Paul became at some point espe- 
cially interested in scriptural passages that contained words of the dix-root. 
55 Stanley 1992, 89. 
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Paul understandably does not quote the beginning of Ps. 13:2, where the Lord 
examines from heaven the moral status of humans, for this would interfere 
with the flow and style of the catena.56 He changes the indirect question (“if 
there was anyone who understood or who sought God") into two parallel as- 
sertions ("There is no-one who understands; there is no-one who seeks God") 
by replacing the conjunctions ei and ý with oöx gotw. As a result, the phrase 
00x Éctty occurs five times in 13:10—13 and a sixth time at the end of the catena 
(318). The repetition increases the cohesion of the catena. Moreover, this rhe- 
torically impressive assertion effectively supports Paul's statement that every- 
one is under sin (3:9).5" Finally, despite some variation in the textual traditions 
of both Romans and the Septuagint, the Pauline origin of the article before the 
three participles (ó cuviwy, 6 &xétàv, 6 motdv) is relatively secure. The differ- 
ence is perhaps mostly stylistic and of minor importance here.58 
In verse 13 Paul quotes Ps. 5:10 and 139:4 perfectly verbatim: 





Rom. 3:13 Ps. 13:3 LXX Ps. 5:10 LXX 
(addition) (5:10 MT) 

TAOS &vewyuévoç TAOS AVEWYMEVOS TAOS AVEWYMEVOS 

6 Adpuyč abtdv, 6 Adpuyë abtdv, ô Adpuyë abtav,? 

Tells yAwocaıs ctv caris yAwocaıs aÙTAV Tels YAWooals aÙTAV 

&8oAtc0cav, &8oAtc0cav- &8oAtc0cav. 





a Clearly influenced by Rom. 3:13/Ps. 13:3, the Sahidic adds here between the two cola a render- 
ing of ioc donidwv Ind tà xe, abrav (originally from Ps. 139:4). 








Rom. 13:13 Ps. 13:3 LXX Ps. 139:4 LXX 
(addition) (140:4 MT) 

tog doridwy tog doit tog doridwy 

bd ta xeÜw, adtav- bd ta xeÜw, adtav, bnd ta xeÜw, adtav. 





56 Stanley 1992, 91. 

57 Koch 1986, 145; Stanley 1992, 91; Watson 2004, 59. 

58 Koch 19886, 132. Paul adds articles to participles in the quotations in Rom. 10:15 (see p.176 n. 
156) and Gal. 313 (Koch 1986, 132) as well. In the psalm the absence of articles corresponds 
to the Hebrew. 
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The quotation from Ps. 9:28 in verse 14, in contrast, has undergone several 
modifications that are partly interrelated. 








Rom. 3:14 Ps. 13:3 LXX Ps. 9:28 LXX 
(addition) (10:7 MT) 

av 16 otópa? dpäs av 16 otópa dpäs 00 dpds TÒ oröna 

xal mixplas yee, xai mixplas veel: advtod yépet xar 


rixplas xal SdAou 





a Band 33 add here avtév, which is a partial assimilation to the Septuagint but matches the 
Pauline plural of the relative pronoun. 


First, Paul changes the relative pronoun oô into the plural àv in order to har- 
monize this quotation with the two previous ones, which both contain plural 
forms (ocv, Ps. 5:10; 139:4), as well as with navtes in verse 12.59 The systematic 
use of the plural in verses 13-18 increases the cohesion of the catena and cor- 
responds to Paul's universal emphasis (Iovðaiovç te xoi “EAAnvas navras). The 
same shift from singular to plural form also takes place in Paul's modification of 
Ps. 35:2 in verse 18. Second, he omits the completely superfluous pronoun avt06.6° 
Third, he also omits the third genitive object of the verb (xai 86Xov), possibly 
merely for the sake of conciseness and of avoiding repetition, for "deceiving" 
is already mentioned in verse 13 with a verb from the same root (&80X100c0ty).6! 
Fourth, he simplifies the rather awkward and difficult word order that closely 
follows the Hebrew by moving the remaining two genitive objects closer to 
the verb.62 Placing the verb as the last word of the clause also enhances the 
structural cohesion of the catena in which all finite verbs other than obx éotw 
are at the end of each clause (e&€xAwav, Nxpewönoav, 312; edoArodoav, 3:13; 
Eyvwoav, 3:18).63 While modification like this sounds technical when analysed 
here, it is imaginable that Paul trusted his ear and rearranged the word order 
according to what sounded better to him. 


59 Koch 1986, 112; Stanley 1992, 93; Watson 2004, 61. 

60 Otherwise he would have had to change it into the plural as well (Stanley 1992, 94); see 
above n. a. 

61 _ Keckı977, 144 (describing the activity of the composer of the catena); Koch 1986, 116 n. 3. 

62 Koch 1986, 109; Stanley 1992, 94. 

63 Stanley 1992, 95. 
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The extensive quotation from Isa. 59:7-8 has undergone significant changes. 





Rom. 3:15-17 Ps. 13:3 LXX (addition) Isa. 59:7-8 LXX 





ot Òt? nóðeç atv ert 
PN, jos DOO Ber : i 
dels of nóðeç atv ö&eig of nödes aurhv novnplav rpexovan 
&xyéot aÎpa, &xyéot aÎpa: tayıvol &yéot atc 
xal ol StaAoyicpol oro tv 
Sadoyıonol d'opóvov, 
oúvtpiupa xai taraınwpla cüvrpımnaxaitadanwpla — cóvvpip uoc xal ceo ptor 


Ev Tals Oot adTHY, Ev Tas ó8olg adTHY, Ev Tals ó8oig ott. 
xai 686v el prive xai 686v sipyvng xai dv el prive 
ovx Eyvaoav. ovx Eyvwoav- oOx oldacıb 





a The conjunction de is omitted by part of the Lucianic manuscripts (L`) and Theodoret, but 
this is probably a stylistic adjustment. 

b In place of otac, some Alexandrian (A’-26) and Hexaplaric (Q”s-o/’) witnesses, two mixed 
codices (403^), and Clement, Eusebius, and Jerome read here ëyvwoav. 


First, Paul has shortened the passage, leaving out ¿mì novyplav tp&xovow and xoi 
ot Stadroyicpol adtaVv Stadoytopol dppövwv. Both omissions make the quotation 
more concise and rhetorically sharper, for the phrase ¿nì novnpiav tp£yovcty 
adds nothing to the powerful expression taytvol &xyéot alua.6* Interestingly, 
the omission of oi StaAoytopol adtav StaAoytcpol dppövwv corresponds to Paul's 
selective quotation from Ps. 13:1 in which he likewise leaves unquoted the ref- 
erence to "foolishness" 65 This may be coincidental and may result from Paul's 
preference for conciseness, but it is also possible that he wishes to exclude any 
idea of ignorant foolishness as an excuse for the sinful behaviour. In Romans 
3 the sinful humankind includes Jews who have knowledge of the law (339), 
and this may be why Paul does not consider the notion of foolishness helpful 
here. 

Second, Paul's reformulation of the sentence encompasses the advance- 
ment of the adjective, which is possible after the omission of ¿mì novnpiav 
tpeyovow. Beginning with the adjective makes the sentence rhetorically more 
impressive.66 Third, while in Isa. 59:7 the adjective is taxoi, Romans reads 


64 Koch 1986, 16 n. 4. 
65 Koch 1986, 51, 119, followed by Stanley 1992, 97-98. 
66 Stanley 1992, 96-97. 
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óEeic. There is no obvious reason for Paul to change the adjective, but from a 
rhetorical point of view ó£eíc is perhaps slightly more effective.” Yet since the 
change could also be unintended or of pre-Pauline origin, this detail is best 
left open.® 

Fourth, Romans reads Eyvwoov, the critical text of Isaiah oiSact. However, 
a handful of witnesses for Isaiah, including A, support the reading Eyvwoav. 
Paul's quotations of Isaiah are generally closer to the Alexandrian text than 
to any other textual strands.6° Therefore, he may follow here a variant read- 
ing. In this particular context the change of verb has at most a very subtle ef- 
fect on the meaning, which makes it difficult to find a good reason for Paul to 
intentionally substitute oldacı with éyvwoav.7° 








Rom. 3:18 Ps. 13:3 LXX Ps. 35:2 LXX 

ox &ctty póßoç deoü ovx Eotıv póßoç deoü ox Eotıv pößos deoü 
AMEVOLVTL TAV oqOoA uv &révavct TAY ópOoA Gv AMEVALVTL TAV óqOoA uv 
eot. ocv adtod: 





The only difference between Rom. 3:18 and Ps. 35:2 is that Paul has changed the 
pronoun avtod into the plural (abtév), just as he did with the relative pronoun 
in verse 14.7 As in verse 14, the modification improves the cohesion of the cat- 
ena. While the psalm is about an individual transgressor, with the plural form 
and when situated in Rom. 3:10-18, the quotation appears to support universal 


67 680g (“quick, keen") is more common than taxıvög (the poetical form of voc) but the tay- 
root as such is common and frequently applied in the Septuagint to translate the Hebrew 
root NN, which occurs in Isa. 59:7. As Stanley (1992, 96) asks, why did Paul not use taxüs? 

68 Similarly, Koch 1986, 144; Stanley 1992, 96. 

69 See Koch 1986, 5o. When discussing this verse, Koch, however, argues for a Pauline adapta- 
tion (and assumes that Paul's reading has influenced the manuscripts of the Septuagint). 
According to Koch, yıwaoxw would better support Paul's argument because it has conno- 
tations of recognition and obedience (Koch 1986, 49 n. 5, 143). 

70 Finally, it is probable that Paul omits the conjunction de that would distract the flow of 
the catena (Stanley 1992, 95). Omitting such connectives (most commonly the initial 
xat) is characteristic of his quotation practice and occurs so frequently that as a rule the 
omissions are not discussed in the main text. The conjunction is omitted in some of the 
Septuagint's manuscripts as well (see n. a on the previous page.), but conjunctions such 
as d£ are commonly added and omitted for different reasons in the transmission process, 
and not too much weight should be placed on them. 

71 Koch 1986, 112; Stanley 1992, 99. 
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human disobedience, which matches Paul's assertion concerning universal 
sinfulness."? The general remark about the lack of fear of God is a fitting con- 
clusion to the catena, and more importantly, ox gotw forms an inclusio with 
the beginning. 

In summary, the alterations made in creating the catena consist of gram- 
matical changes, reordering of elements, substitutions of words, and omis- 
sions. The sections to be quoted have also been carefully chosen. It appears 
that Paul aimed at conciseness for a better rhetorical effect, but the omissions 
as well as what is left unquoted deserve closer inspection. First, some of the 
omissions help to place the focus more clearly on body parts (throat, tongue, 
lips, mouth, feet, and eyes). The body language unites five of the six passages 
and was probably one of the reasons for bringing precisely these texts together 
(see below). Second, the catena only contains accusations that can be seen 
to support universal human sinfulness. All the elements that would limit the 
scope to a specific group are left out (cf. Ps. 13:1-2).73 A third less obvious ten- 
dency may be the attempt to rule out the possibility that the wrongdoers are 
misguided because they lack instruction of the law (cf. the twofold omission 
of foolishness).”* These tendencies cohere too well with Paul's argumentative 
purposes to be coincidental. The omissions, the deliberate repetition of the 
phrase “not even one”, and the assimilation of grammatical forms with mavte¢ 
all show that the focus of the catena is not on “enemy language" in general but 
on the universality of transgression.” It is improbable that Paul would have 
found a text which concentrated on the active sinfulness of "all" and then care- 
fully crafted his argumentation around it."? What would have been the pur- 
pose and context of such a text?” In contrast, Paul has a clear argumentative 
function for this kind of a composite quotation. In addition, the practice of 


72 Cf. Koch 1986, 112; Stanley 1992, 99. 

73 Stanley 1992, go. 

74 Cf. Koch 1986, 56. 

75 Albl suggests that "the catena originally referred solely to the enemies of the speaker" and 
presents Ps. Sol. 17:15, 19-20 as an example that “mirrors the universalistic language of the 
catena" (Albl 1999, 176, emphasis in original). However, the phrases oix Av £v adtoic...2v 
lepovoaAny (Ps. Sol. 17:15) and obx fjv ¿v adroig (17:19) are explicitly non-universalistic. 

76 That Paul shaped his argumentation around the catena (which was already in his Vorlage 
of Ps. 13) is how Wilk explains the match between the catena and Paul's argumentation 
(Wilk 1998, 10 n. 9). 

77 There are, of course, Jewish parallels for the idea of universal sinfulness (cf. 4 Ezra 8:35), 
but what kind of community or movement would provide a natural Sitz im Leben for a 
Greek, heavily modified scriptural catena of this kind? One can speculate with different 
groups and settings, but in my opinion one first needs strong arguments to discard the 
obvious context: Paul's theology in Romans. 
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composing catenae and composite quotations as well as each individual type 
of modification of the source texts examined above are well attested elsewhere 
in Paul's letters."? Although not a compelling argument on its own, the almost 
identical wording between Rom. 3:13-18 and the interpolation in Ps. 13:3 also 
speaks for a Pauline origin, for the frequency of Paul's modifications elsewhere 
makes it improbable that aside from a couple of articles he would have found 
nothing to improve in such a long quotation.”? Therefore, the most convincing 
solution is that Paul created the catena and that Christian scribes inserted into 
the margin of Psalm 13 what appeared to them to be the longer version of the 
psalm. 

The concise and rhetorically effective catena in which the repetition of ovx 
gotw ties the beginning and end together was not, in all probability, composed 
ad hoc, but necessitated careful preparation.®° Several other quotations and 
catenae in Romans give the same impression (cf. 9:26-29, 33; 10:19-21; 11:8-10; 
15:9-12). Therefore, Paul undeniably has some skill in finding texts with the- 
matic or verbal links and in bringing them together and interweaving them 
into his argumentation. In addition to the uniting theme of body parts, what 
may have helped Paul to combine exactly these texts is that they also have 
common vocabulary in those sections Paul does not quote (see below).?! 


2.2.3 The Literary Context of the Quoted Psalms and Isaiah 59 

In the following, I will examine the immediate literary contexts of the quoted 
words and compare them with the new frame that Paul creates for the quota- 
tions. I will focus on two perspectives. The first one concerns the scope of the 
negative phrases Paul quotes. To whom or to which groups do they refer, and 
are these then juxtaposed with other persons or groups? The second perspec- 
tive focuses on what ties these six texts together. The body language that unites 
five of the six texts (being absent only from Ps. 13:1-3) seems to have been the 
leitmotif for composing the catena that refers to throat, tongue, lips, mouth, 


78 For parallels, see the following pages in Koch 1986: grammatical changes, 110-115; changes 
in word order, 103-110; substitutions of words 149-160; omissions, 115-132. 

79 Koch 1986, 56. 

80 Koch 1986, 180, 183-184. 

81 Brooke 2015, 255. Koch (1986, 179) list the following verbal links in the context of the quot- 
ed passages: otópa in Ps. 5:10; 35:4; YA&c00 in Ps. 9:28; 139:4; 80Aoc in Ps. 35:4; cvvinut in Ps. 
35:4; oùx gotw in Ps. 5:10; Isa. 59:8 (note that all the references are to those parts of the 
psalm that Paul does not quote). In addition to calling attention to the language of body 
parts in the source texts, Albl observes that words from the 8uc-root occur in the context of 
each psalm as well as in Isaiah 59 (Albl 1999, 172). However, as the noun 8watocóvy) alone 
occurs 82 times in the Psalter, too much weight should not be laid on the verbal connec- 
tions based on this root. 
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feet, and eyes. It appears that Paul has carefully chosen the quoted passages 
to pick six different body parts. Many of these also occur in the immediate 
context of the quoted words so that there are numerous catchwords of body 
language between Psalms 5, 9, 35, 139 and Isaiah 59, although Paul intention- 
ally limits the quotations so that there are no overlapping words in the catena. 
All the body parts quoted by Paul represent external body parts that “are used 
most commonly to refer to deeds and intentions and to define the active self, 
either as righteous or sinful"8? Here Paul focuses body parts directly related to 
action (deeds and speech): the heart is missing from the list.83 By combining 
the sinful actions of different body parts he emphasizes that humankind is 
actively sinful through and through. Later in the letter Paul returns to this idea 
of sin working through the parts of the body. He writes of being "captive to the 
law of sin that is in my members" (7:23) and that "our sinful passions ... were at 
work in our members to bear fruit for death" (7:5). 

The beginning of Psalm 13 was already examined above. Paul leaves out the 
section about the “the fool" (&ppwv). After the passage that Paul quotes, the 
godless adversary is identified with “all those who practise lawlessness" and 
"those who devour my people like eating bread" (13:4). This distinction be- 
tween "my people" and their oppressors makes it clear that despite the excla- 
mation "there is no-one" the psalm does not refer to the equal sinfulness of all 
humankind. Instead, the psalmist construes a framework where the enemies 
of his people can be identified with nations. The absence of any body parts in 
the entire psalm separates this text from the five others, yet Paul begins the 
catena with Psalm 13 and quotes it at length. The reason why this psalm ap- 
pealed to Paul is obvious. When separated from the original literary context, 
the repetition of odx £ctty, the phrase “all have turned away’, and the emphasis 
on “not even one”, give the impression of a universal indictment of human- 
kind, thus perfectly matching Paul's claim that both Jews and Greeks are under 
sin. Therefore, Paul could have supported his statement only with Psalm 13, 


82 Brooke 2015, 251. Brooke differentiates between two uses of body language in the late 
Second Temple period: “On the one hand, there is language derived largely from consid- 
eration of the bones and internal organs...; these terms are used more often than not to 
refer to emotional states and to define the experience of the passive self over against the 
threatening other. On the other hand there is language largely linked to observable exter- 
nal body parts, such as the face and its constituent parts (lips, mouth, nose, eyes), the ears, 
the hands and fingers, and the feet and toes; these terms are used most commonly to refer 
to deeds and intentions and to define the active self, either as righteous or sinful.’ (Brooke 
2015, 251). 

83 For the heart, see the following footnote. 
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whereas the body language of the rest of the catena would not, without Ps. 
131-3, provide convincing support to the universal aspect of Paul's assertion. 

Psalm 5 distinguishes more clearly than Psalm 13 between two groups. The 
righteous speaker who prays for God's guidance (5:8-9) identifies himself with 
“all those who love your name" (5:12) and delights in the future destruction 
of “the lawbreakers" (napdvoyo.) and “all those who speak lies" (5:6—7). When 
describing these enemies, the psalmist uses body language that refers to both 
the heart and the organs for providing speech (the words Paul quotes are in 
italics):8^ “For in their mouth there is no truth, their heart is vain, their throat 
an open grave, with their tongues they deceive. (5:10). Paul could have quoted 
the entire verse, but this would have led to repetition of the mouth (which fol- 
lows in a quotation from Ps. 9:28). Instead, the throat and tongue are accompa- 
nied by lips from Psalm 139. While in Psalm 5 the psalmist looked confidently 
forward to the judgement of the lawbreakers, in Psalm 139 the tone is more 
distressed as the psalmist repeatedly prays for deliverance from the lawless 
enemies (139, 2, 5, 8-9) who are clearly opposed to “the righteous" (Sixatot). 
The heart*5 and tongue also occur in this psalm, but it is the phrase including 
"the lips" that Paul quotes: "They sharpened their tongue as a snake's tongue, 
venom of vipers is under their lips.” (139:4). 

In Psalm 9 the enemy language encompasses nations (tà €@vy) who appear 
in a parallel position with “the ungodly” and “the sinners’, and are charged with 
"forgetting God" (9:6, 18). In contrast, “those who know your name" remember 
God's past saving action and await future deliverance from their enemies, and 
they are also exhorted to declare God's practices among the nations (9:12). This 
juxtaposition between the lawless nations and a group of faithful Jews directly 
opposes what Paul wishes to communicate when he quotes from this psalm. 
However, the short quotation that characterizes "the sinner" contains no hint 
of such a division (the words Paul quotes are in italics): “whose mouth is full 
of curse and bitterness and deceit (86Xov), under his tongue are trouble and 
distress." Again, quoting both of the parallel clauses would have led to overlap 
with the "tongue" from Ps. 5:10.86 “The mouth" also occurs in Ps. 35:4 to describe 
“the lawbreaker" (“the words of his mouth are lawlessness and deceit”), but 
what Paul quotes is from the beginning of the psalm: "there is no fear of God 


84 In Brooke's differentiation between internal (passive) body parts and external (active) 
body parts, the heart belongs to both: "the passive heart sometimes melts but the ac- 
tive heart can also be the seat of cognition and intention" (Brooke 2015, 251). In Ps. 530 
the latter use is clearly applied. 

85 Ps.139:3: “who devised acts of injustice in their hearts”. 

86 Cf. Keck 1977, 144 (although Keck attributes the catena to an anonymous composer, not 
Paul). 
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before his eyes". The vocabulary of deceit from the 80A-root connects this psalm 
to Ps. 5:10 (edoAtodcav in the section Paul quotes) and 9:28 (86Aov, not quoted). 

In contrast to the psalms, Isaiah 59 does indeed proclaim the sinfulness of 
everyone inside Israel without assuming the existence of any righteous group 
(gentiles are not discussed in this chapter, but it is unlikely that they would 
qualify as righteous either).8’ The beginning of the chapter is in the form of 
a direct prophetic address to the people, and body language features promi- 
nently in it: "For your hands are defiled with blood, and your fingers with sins, 
and your lips have spoken lawlessness, and your tongue thinks about unrigh- 
teousness." (59:3) Since there is no God-loving and law-abiding group in this 
chapter, the complaint that *No-one speaks justly" (59:4) appears to be meant 
absolutely. The direct address changes into a third person plural description 
of the sins of the people, but still without any hint that there would be any 
righteous group from whose perspective it would make sense to speak of "the 
others"88 Paul's lengthy quotation is from this section.®9 It is noteworthy that 
he returns to Isaiah 59 in Rom. 11:26-27, where he presents the coming of the 
"deliverer" (59:20) as the solution to Israel's unbelief. 

As observed above, Eccl. 7:20 may also have influenced Paul's wording. The 
saying appears to be an independent entity that occurs on its own in the mid- 
dle of other sayings: “For there is not a righteous person in the earth who will 
do good and will not sin.’9° This remark certainly seems to apply to all human- 
ity, and thus the words themselves are perfectly appropriate for Paul's purposes 
(whereas the tone and message of Ecclesiastes as a whole would hardly be so). 

In summary, Psalms 5, 9, 13, 35, and 139 make a clear distinction between 
the righteous and the unrighteous, and the words that Paul quotes apply only 
to the latter. Moreover, the unrighteous are explicitly identified with nations 
in Psalm 9 (and implicitly in Psalm 13).?! Consequently, none of these psalms, 


87 Cf. Brooke 2015, 257: “[I]t is important to note that with Isaiah 59 the catena moves away 
from what characterizes the wicked over against the righteous, the concern of most of the 
previous extracts, to describe Israel itself as utterly sinful and iniquitous.” 

88 The change to the first person plural in 59:12 shows that despite the changes in person, the 
chapter consistently speaks of the same group, the people of Israel. 

89 For some reason, Paul prefers "feet fast to shed blood" to defiled hands or fingers (59:3), 
although the latter could have been made consistent with the rest of the catena simply by 
changing the personal pronoun from “your” to “their”. 

go The conjunction ötı in the beginning does not logically connect with anything (cf. the 
NETS translation). The word 8(xotoc is mentioned a couple of verses earlier, but with a 
rather different tone: "Do not become very righteous and do not become exceedingly wise 
lest you become confounded.” (7:16). 

91 A Watson observes that “nonsectarian Jewish readers" would possibly have identified the 
lawless enemies in all of them with vy (Watson 2004, 62). 
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when read in their entirety, provides support to Paul's claim about universal 
sinfulness of everyone. Isaiah 59, in contrast, accuses Israel in its entirety, 
which makes it better compatible with Paul's aims. 


2.2.4 The Function of the Catena in Paul's Argumentation 

The scriptural catena functions in Paul's argumentation as a prooftext: it 
serves to confirm as scriptural his claim that everyone is “under sin”. The cat- 
ena provides support for this claim in a twofold manner. First, the aspect of 
universalism is indirectly confirmed by repetition of “not even one" the sub- 
ject navtes (312) and the absence of any elements that would contradict the 
general applicability of the indictment. It is significant here that the quoted 
psalms passages can only support Paul's assertion when they are decontextu- 
alized from their original literary setting and read together in the new frame- 
work crafted by Paul.?? Second, the reality of being under sin is manifested 
through language related to the body?? The combination of different body 
parts demonstrates that men are actively sinning with their entire body. Thus, 
the passive role of human beings "under sin" is actually confirmed by referring 
to their active sinning in their body. 

Paul himself gives a further hint concerning the purpose of the catena: “We 
know that whatever the law (6 vópoç) says, it speaks to those who are within 
the law (xotc ¿v «à vouw), so that every mouth may be silenced and the whole 
world may become liable to judgement before God." (3:19). Although none of 
the passages in the catena derives from the Pentateuch, Paul appears to con- 
sider the catena to be part of the law's speech. He can use 6 vöuos to refer to the 
scriptures in the broad sense (1 Cor. 14:21), but the fourfold repetition of vöuos 


92 Similarly, Watson 2004, 64: "Paul's elimination of all links between the texts and their 
original contexts frees them to perform a new role in articulating the universal procla- 
mation of the law — addressed as it is to Israel and indeed to ‘all flesh?" Yet when Watson 
attempts to find an "interpretative rational" for Paul's deliberate decontextualizing ac- 
tivity (Watson 2004, 64), he suggests that similarly to Rom. 4:7-8, David functions here 
as an example or a forgiven sinner: "David himself was aware that sin is the universal 
human condition, and that what characterizes the people of God is not the absence of 
sin but the forgiveness of sin.” (Watson 2004, 65). However, I would rather agree with 
M.Scott's conclusion that Paul does not actively encourage metaleptical readings here, for 
“[t]here is no self-referential discourse in the catena; no T that draws attention to its nar- 
rative self, or suggests an intention to narrate beyond the confines of quoted speech." 
(M. Scott 2014, 58). 

93 Cf. Brooke 2015, 252: "The point is that in his use of the catena Paul is concerned both to 
define the wicked of the Psalms he uses as inclusive of all humanity, the widest definition 
possible of a particular group membership, and also to create a picture of the human that 
is based on those external body parts that are both visible to others for their assessment 
and also associated with intentional activity on the part of an individual" 
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in verses 19-20 suggests that he is primarily thinking of that aspect of scrip- 
tures through which "the knowledge of sin" comes and which calls for “works” 
(3:20).94 It appears that Paul wishes to particularly underline here that the in- 
dictment of the catena applies to "those within the law", that is, Jews. That 
gentiles are under sin is not a statement that needs much scriptural support, 
whereas Paul explicitly highlights that the indictment of “the law” is directed 
to Jews as well: “the law" speaks to them “so that every mouth may be silenced”. 
From Paul's view, “those within the law" are especially in need of silencing and 
have to be reminded that despite the law they are not in a superior moral posi- 
tion but “under sin" like the rest of humankind. Their knowledge of the law 
will not help them to attain righteousness, Paul asserts, reformulating a clause 
from Ps. 142:2 and interweaving it into his own assertion: “For by works of the 
law no flesh will be justified in his sight, for through the law comes knowledge 
of sin." (3:20).9° Therefore, while the scriptural catena confirms the universal 
sinfulness of “all”, Paul implies that he has particularly the Jews in mind. 


94 X"[I]nsofar as the later writers are all saying the same thing as Moses, they too articulate 
the voice of the law." (Watson 2004, 58). "Law' here is still the Law of Moses, but its verdict 
is articulated not in Moses' own words but in the words of later writers who serve here as 
his interpreters and commentators.’ (Watson 2004, 64). 

95 Similarly, Cranfield 1975, 196; Dunn 19882, 152, 157; Watson 2004, 65. For the courtroom 
imagery of a speechless defendant, see Moo 1996, 205. 

96 Although the verbal correspondence with the psalm is obvious, the passage does not ful- 
fil the criteria of a quotation used in this study: there is no introduction formula or any 
corresponding element, nor are there syntactical inconsistencies. If the passage followed 
Psalm 142 verbatim, it would pose a similar case as the quotation from Deut. 32:35 in Rom. 
12:20 (which is, however, significantly longer). Yet in 3:20 it is more exact to say that Paul 
appropriates the statement of Ps. 142:2 and makes it part of his own discourse. (The same 
applies to Gal. 2:16: örı 2& Epywv vópov od dinauwöncerau noa ope.) The members of Paul's 
audience not familiar with the passage would have no way to deduce that Paul is using 
scriptural language and ideas here. 


Rom. 3:20 Ps. 142:2 LXX (143:3 MT) 





Sóti EE Epywv vópov od StxarwOyjoetat Str od Boxeo Ojos cot 
noa cáp Evamıov abrod évamidv cou mas CAV 
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2.3 Conclusions 


The sinfulness and crookedness of all human beings is a central theme in both 
31-8 and 9-20, but it is manifested in slightly different ways in these sections. 
In 31-8 the unworthiness of humankind is contrasted with the divine truthful- 
ness and steadfastness that is confirmed by the quotation in 3:4, whereas in 
3:9-20 the catena provides scriptural support for the universality of human 
sinfulness. Paul appears to be particularly concerned with the status of Jews 
in this scheme. On the one hand, he insists on their special status as the safe 
keepers of God's words, on the other hand, he situates them firmly *under sin" 
with everyone else and underscores that the scriptural condemnation of every- 
one applies to them as well. God is faithful to his people, but the condemning 
words of the law leave them without any excuses. 

In the following, I summarize the findings related to 1) the wording of the 
quotations and Pauline adaptations, 2) the continuity and discontinuity be- 
tween the original literary context of the quoted words and their new context 
in Romans, and 3) the functions that the quotations perform in Paul's argu- 
mentation. In the table below, the column "Relation to the LXX" recaps the 
conclusions concerning the wording of quotations by indicating whether they 
are based on the reading of the Septuagint as construed in critical editions 
or on a pre-Pauline textual variant, and whether Paul has modified the word- 
ing himself. "Function in Paul's argumentation" describes in a concise form 
the most important aspects of the function of each quotation. Although Paul 
presents the catena as one quotation, in the table I have broken it down to the 
passages it consists of. 

While the quotation from Ps. 50:6 in Rom. 3:4 follows the Septuagint practi- 
cally verbatim, four of the six texts in the catena show signs of Paul actively 
modifying their wording. Here Paul's adjustments fall into two categories. In 
the first one the modifications improve the consistency between the quota- 
tion and Paul's argument. Since it does not suit his argumentative purposes to 
inquire whether there might be someone with understanding or looking for 
God, he straightforwardly changes the questions into unequivocal assertions: 
there is no-one. In a similar manner he carefully selects which words to quote, 
leaving out everything that does not match his universal emphasis and chang- 
ing grammatical forms to obscure every hint that the words originally referred 
to a subgroup, not all of humanity. The second category of modifications en- 
countered here is stylistic. They make the quotation more concise and rhetori- 
cally more effective, with a word order that is impressive while still sounding 
more natural than the occasionally Hebraistic psalm language. Repetition is 
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TABLE 1 The Quotations in Romans 3 
Rom. Text quoted | Relation to the Lxx Function in Paul’s argumentation 
3:4 Ps. 50:6 almost verbatim — confirms Paul’s own assertion 
in 3:4: “Let God be true and 
every man a liar!” 

— confirms that God will prove 
himself righteous in his 
words (that he has given 
to the Jews, cf. 3:2) despite 
human accusations 

3:10 Ps. 13:1 extensive modification by | The catena 
Paul (possibly influenced |- confirms Paul's assertion that 
by Eccl. 7:20) both Jews and Greeks are 





311-12 |Ps.13:2-3 extensive modification by under sin 
Paul: syntactical changes, |1) by emphasizing the 











addition of articles universal aspect and 
3:13 Ps. 5:10 verbatim 2) by accumulating texts with 
3:13 Ps.139:4  |verbatim body language to give the 
3:14 Ps. 9:28 extensive modification by impression that the whole 
Paul: omissions, changes body is active in sinning 


in word order and in 
grammatical forms 





3:15-17 |Isa. 59:7-8 | extensive modification by 
Paul: omissions, change in 
word order 








3:18 Ps. 35:2 slightly modified by Paul 

















preferred if it sounds poetic and avoided if it does not. Paul appears to have an 
ear for these things, for such modifications occur elsewhere too.9” 

Paul's deliberate "editorial" activity is also visible in the recontextualization 
of the two quotations. In 3:4 Paul takes a passage from a confession of sins and 
applies it as a proof of God's integrity and faithfulness. There is a shift in “the 
meaning" of the quoted words, but in this case it is a minor one, and it is pos- 
sible to imagine the hermeneutical steps behind such a use of the quotation. 
In contrast, in the catena Paul uses the psalm extracts in a manner that directly 
conflicts with their message in their original literary context. The division 


97 See the discussion concerning the quotations in 11:3-4. 
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between violent, unrighteous enemies and the righteous ones with whom the 
psalmist identifies is integral to these psalms, but the new frame of the quo- 
tations (Paul's assertions immediately preceding and following the catena) 
and the interplay of the carefully selected extracts override the distinction 
made in the original literary contexts. In this way Paul actively guides the in- 
terpretation process of his audience. There are quotations in which the same 
phenomenon is even more striking.9° The catena and similar cases demon- 
strate that one should be careful when suggesting that Paul intends the origi- 
nal literary context to echo or to work metaleptically through quotations: at 
certain points this would be disastrous for Paul's argument. 

Both quotations serve to confirm statements Paul himself has made, thus 
functioning as prooftexts. Yet neither quotation is a straightforward para- 
phrase of the assertion they are supporting, but their confirmatory function is 
more complex, and they introduce completely new imagery and ideas to the 
discussion. Thus, the first quotation depicts God as victorious in a trial, and 
in the second one Paul's words “under sin” are illustrated with vivid body lan- 
guage. These phenomena will be further examined in the following chapters. 

Compared to Paul's use of combined quotations and catenae in general, 
the catena in Romans 3 stands out for its length and for the number of texts 
quoted. The closest parallel in Romans is the catena in 15:9-12, which consists 
of four quotations. It is as if Paul piles up scriptural proofs at the end of a sec- 
tion where he argues for the universal sinfulness of humankind (1:18-3:20). 
The massive catena incontestably shows that according to the scriptures every- 
one, without exception, is sinful with their entire body, through and through. 
The scope of the catena is overwhelming; no room is left for counterarguments 
at the closure of the discussion. 


98 See the discussion concerning the quotations in 2:24; 8:36: 10:18. 


CHAPTER 3 


Abraham’s Children, Justified by Faith (4:1-25) 


Romans 4 is a theologically charged chapter with a particularly rich research 
history.! Paul operates with abstract, polyvalent concepts such as righteous- 
ness, faith, grace, works and law, and the exact meaning of each of them is 
debated. What unites the chapter is Paul's interpretive retelling of the story of 
Abraham. It has profound significance for the self-understanding and identity 
of the community of Christ-believers, for according to Paul, there is fundamen- 
tal continuity between God's action in Abraham’s case and in the case of the 
Christian community. The stakes appear to be high for Paul, and they certainly 
are for his later interpreters too, as the tremendous amount of literature devot- 
ed to this chapter indicates. Yet there is notable disagreement among commen- 
tators concerning the question of what the chapter is essentially about. When 
searching for its main focus, exegetes frequently apply a binary framework to 
describe two prominent views. According to the first one, Paul's focus is on the 
righteousness from faith and on what principle it functions; Abraham's case 
exemplifies on what basis this righteousness operates.? According to the sec- 
ond view, characteristic of the so-called New Perspective on Paul, Romans 4 is 
first and foremost about the scope of Abraham's family. The leading question 
is who is included in that family and under what conditions.? However, since 
both of these concerns are included in the argumentation and feature in its 
different parts, the question should not be which one overrides the other but 


ı Fora good overview of the research history, see Schließer 2007, 222-235. 

2 Oneofthe most cited proponents of this view is Käsemann (cf. 1973, 98). Although exegetes 
identifying themselves with the so-called New Perspective often label this the "Lutheran" or 
"Old" perspective, it was never limited to Lutheran scholars nor to the time before the New 
Perspective. 

3 Cf Hays 1985, 83-84, 88-97; Wright 20134, 1003; 2013b, 209. Kinship with Abraham is also the 
main focus of the proponents of the so-called Radical New Perspective on Paul (or "Paul 
within Judaism"). Two tendencies of this perspective are especially relevant here. First, its 
proponents criticize New Perspective scholars (especially Dunn and Wright) for presenting 
Judaism as ethnocentric and nationalistic, and Paul's gospel as universal and inclusive. The 
radical New Perspective scholars highlight Paul's use of ethnic categories and kinship lan- 
guage (Hodge 2007, 4-5, 8; Thiessen 2016, 6-7). Second, they argue for a purely gentile audi- 
ence for Romans and emphasize that Paul is directing his argumentation to gentiles, not to 
all humanity (Hodge 2007, 8-11; Thiessen 2016, 10). 
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how to integrate them and relate them to one another.^ In any case the New 
Perspective has contributed to the understanding that Paul's interest in righ- 
teousness from faith should be situated in the context of the gentile mission. 
For Paul, Abrahams story does not exemplify a doctrine of righteousness but 
provides the scriptural basis for gentile inclusion. 

Different views on Paul's main focus are also reflected in how scholars dis- 
cuss the quotations of the chapter. First, the question why Paul takes Abraham 
up in the first place is answered differently. At one end of the spectrum, quo- 
tations from Abrahams story are seen as prooftexts that Paul only takes up 
in order to support his doctrine of righteousness from faith. In a polemical 
context, Abraham serves as a weighty example, which is why Paul refers to 
his case.5 At the other end, Abraham as the father of a multinational family is 
considered to be absolutely crucial for Paul's inclusive vision and salvation-his- 
torical thinking. Second, depending on their view of Paul's main focus, schol- 
ars weight individual quotations differently. The first quotation in 4:3 (from 
Gen. 15:6: "Abraham believed God and it was reckoned to him as righteous- 
ness") has been studied intensively and rightly so, for it is Paul's starting point, 
and he keeps returning to its wording throughout the chapter. This suggests 
that it is the main quotation that carries Paul's argument. Interpreters who see 
righteousness from faith as the theme of the chapter naturally devote much 
attention to the exact wording of this quotation and the verses next to it.” In 
contrast, the important quotation for the New Perspective interpreters is the 
one in 4:17 (from Gen. 17:5: “I have made you a father of many nations"), for it 


4 Schließer 2007, 222. Similarly, Barclay 2015b, 479: “The extended commentary on Genesis 15:6 
that forms the frame of Romans 4 highlights both the scope of the Abrahamic family and 
its characteristic family trait." "Dur task is to integrate Paul's dual portrayal of Abraham, as 
both believer in God and father of a multinational family" (Barclay 2015b, 481, emphases in 
original). 

5 For example, see G. Klein 1969, 153: “Paulus demonstriert hier an Abraham als an einem 
Modell einfach die Strukturelemente des Rechtfertigungsgeschehens.’ For the polemical 
context, see G. Klein 1969, 152. 

6 Forexample, see Wright 2013b, 208—209. It is necessary to recognize the variety of positions 
rather than construing two opposite camps. For example, Wilckens, like Wright, emphasizes 
the centrality of Abraham for Paul's “election history" (Erwählungsgeschichte), but in con- 
trast to Wright, he places the focus of Romans 4 firmly on justification by faith (see Wilckens 
1961, 121). 

7 See, for example, Käsemann 1973, 99-105. 
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draws attention to Abraham's descendants.? This shows how deeply interwo- 
ven the quotations are with disputes concerning Paul's theology. 

Since my focus will be on the argumentative function of the quotations, 
many fiercely debated issues cannot be examined in detail here, but the dis- 
cussion is led by the following questions: What role do quotations have in this 
weighty piece of argumentation? How does Paul integrate them into the dis- 
cussion? Which aspects of their original literary context are transferred into 
Romans and which not? Of course, scriptural argumentation in Romans 4 en- 
compasses much more than the four direct quotations: Paul retells sections of 
the story in his own words, alludes to it, and uses its language. This raises the 
question how does the use of direct quotations differ from the use of other 
techniques of scriptural argumentation? In contrast to the previous chapter, 
the question of Paul's modification of the wording of quotations does not arise 
here, for three quotations follow the wording of the Septuagint verbatim and 
one almost verbatim. 


34 Reckoning and Not Reckoning (4:3, 7-8) 


The case of Abraham that Paul tackles in Romans 4 is preceded by a prelude 
in 3:27-31, where Paul already introduces what is at stake and which questions 
guide the inspection. The key verse is 3:28: “For we maintain (Aoyılöueda)? that 
one is justified by faith apart from works of the law." Although this is formu- 
lated as a general soteriological principle, the following verse shows its im- 
mediate social relevance. Rejecting Paul's statement would, according to him, 
negate the fact that God is also the God of gentiles (3:29).!° Paul is particularly 
interested in examining the basis of justification because it is a decisive ques- 
tion for his inclusive gentile mission that does not require circumcision and 
law observance." Both the circumcised and the uncircumcised are justified on 


8 Cf. Wright 20132, 1006. Wright does not neglect Gen. 15:6 either, but it is noteworthy that 
for him it is clearly subordinate to a larger scheme: its function is to evoke its original 
literary context: "Paul is understanding Genesis 15.6 as a way of introducing the rest 
of Genesis 15, which describes the making of the covenant and the promise about the 
Exodus." (Wright 2013a, 848-849). 

9 Note the use of this important verb that becomes a catchword in Romans 4 (where it is 
more clearly used in the sense of 'to reckon"). 

10 The mode of argumentation is reductio ad absurdum; see Gathercole 2002, 230-231. 

11 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 482: “As in Galatians, the discussion of justification serves a practical 
purpose, grounding a mission to Gentiles that does not require a Judaizing’ frame.” 
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the same basis, by faith (3:30). The juxtapositions Paul creates here between 
the two means for justification (by faith and by works) and between the two 
ethnic groups (Jews and gentiles) are important tools by which he structures 
the Abraham narrative. As will be seen, Abraham's story both anchors the prin- 
ciple of righteousness from faith firmly to scriptures and unites the two groups 
by offering them a common identity as those who share Abraham's faith. The 
quotations in 4:3 and 7-8 have an important role in achieving this. 


311 X Reckoned as Righteousness (4:3) 

Paul opens Abraham's case with a question: "What then shall we say that 
Abraham, our forefather according to the flesh, has found?”!? At this stage of 
the argument Abraham serves as a paradigmatic figure whose story reflects the 
dynamics of righteousness from faith.!? Paul intends to highlight the scriptural 
foundations of this righteousness: already Abraham's righteousness was pre- 
cisely righteousness from faith. He articulates the hypothetical possibility that 
Abraham was justified based on works, which would be a reason for boasting 
(4:2). However, this possibility is immediately rejected by a direct quotation 
from Gen. 15:6. It is introduced with the question “For what does the Scripture 
say?" (ti yàp Y) ypagy Atys), which creates the impression that Paul has posed 
the problem (was Abraham justified based on works?) and invokes Scripture 
to decide the case. Apart from minor variation in conjunctions and Abraham's 
name (Abraham/Abram),!* the quotation follows Gen. 15:6 verbatim. 


12 = TíoOvépoOpev ebprpeevan 'A pog tov npondtopa hudv xatà adipxo; The ambiguous syntax of 
this verse is a matter of an extensive ongoing debate that cannot, however, be presented 
here. In addition to text-critical problems, the debate concerns the following intertwined 
questions: 1) How to punctuate the verse? 2) Who is the subject of eüpnxeevaı (“we” or 
Abraham)? 3) What does xoà oápxo modify? In brief, the entire content of the question 
is contested (cf. Hays's famous reading "Have we found Abraham to be our forefather 
according to the flesh?" in Hays 1985, 93 and its modification by Wright 1995, 40). For 
a summary of different possibilities, see Schließßer 2007, 321-327. The translation above 
reflects the most common reading among commentators and is also in my opinion the 
syntactically least problematic one. 

13 Some verses later, Abraham’s role is revealed to be even more important; see below. 

14  Inthenarrative, Abram does not receive his new name until Gen. 17:5. According to Dunn, 
the fact that Paul uses the new name “may be significant”, for it reflects the Jewish ten- 
dency to merge various stages of the Abrahamic narrative (Dunn 1988a, 202). However, it 
is not even certain that the form of name should be attributed to Paul and not to scribal 
transmission. Even if it is a deliberate move by Paul, it does not necessarily reveal any- 
thing about his reading of the Abrahamic cycle. He may have, for example, changed the 
name for the sake of clarity and consistency, not wishing to recount the change of the 
name or to give an etymological explanation. 
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Rom. 4:3 Gen. 15:6 LXX 
émlotevoey dé ABpadp cà Gea xala extotevcev Aßpay và bea, 
xai &Xoy(oOv, avte siç Sixcroobvyy xai &xoy(cOv aut eis dinaoabvnv 





a While the vast m.ajority of witnesses read xoi émiotevoev, the following witnesses agree 
with Rom. 4:3 by reading Enioteuoev dé: b (comprising 19-108-118-314-537-B5), Jas. 2:23, Philo, 
Clement, Origen, Augustin, and Jerome. Koch suggests that all these witnesses have been 
harmonized with Rom. 4:3 and that the reading should be attributed to Paul, who intended 
to create a contrast with the previous verse (Koch 1986, 54, 133, followed by Jewett 2007, 310). 
Jas. 2:23 and the patristic authors may indeed follow Paul here, but Koch's explanation for 
the Pauline modification is implausible. If Paul intended to signal discontinuity with 4:2, he 
should have placed the conjunction 3 into the introduction formula, not into the quotation 
(Stanley 1992, 100). It is more probable that Paul changed the conjunction without any pro- 
found reflection: he frequently omits the connective xaí from the beginning of quotations, 
and ¿niotevoev de sounds better than an asyndetic beginning. The manuscript group b and 
Philo may have changed the conjunction for the sake of better style. For the characteristics of 
the manuscript group 5 (that "exhibits some freedom over against LXx"), see Wevers 1974, 38. 


In Genesis 15, these words are part of a vision in which God promises a great 
reward to Abraham (15:1). Abraham questions the value of the reward, because 
he has no offspring to inherit from him (15:2).!5 Earlier in the narrative God has 
already promised to make him a great nation and referred to his descendants 
(12:2, 7), but now God answers Abraham’s lament by explicitly promising him 
a son. This promise is accompanied by the repeated promise of innumerable 
descendants as God takes Abraham outside to count the stars: "So shall your 
seed be" (Gen. 15:5). These words are quoted by Paul later in Rom. 4:18. At this 
stage, the climax of the vision, the narrator interrupts the dialogue with his 
own interpretive comment: "And Abram believed God and it was reckoned to 
him as righteousness" (Gen. 15:6). In this context the object of Abraham's be- 
lief is rather specific: he believes in God's promise of an heir and numerous 
descendants. In contrast, in Rom. 4:3 Paul does not specify what Abraham be- 
lieved. When the quoted words are disentangled from the context of a specific 
promise of an heir, they appear as a more general statement: the act of believ- 
ing and trusting was reckoned as righteousness. Later in the argumentation 


15  InWright's (2013a 1002-1003; 2013b, 211) reading, Abraham understands the reward as con- 
sisting of a family (which was obvious to Paul). This appears to me a strange reading of 
Gen. 15:2. It is rather that Abraham asks what value a reward could possibly have when 
he has no descendants to inherit it. For Wright, the reward theme appears to be a way to 
integrate Gen. 15:6 in a more straightforward manner into the discussion of Abraham's 
descendants and his covenant with God (see below n. 53). 
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Paul returns to the narrative and describes in his own words the nature of 
Abraham's faith and its object, but here his focus is on establishing the con- 
nection between faith and righteousness.!6 

The quotation from Gen. 15:6 is of fundamental importance for Paul's argu- 
mentation in Romans." It is introduced in a prominent place at the very be- 
ginning, and Paul keeps returning to its wording (4:5, 6, 9, 23) and consistently 
uses its vocabulary (motedw, Aoyilopaı, Sixatootvy). This is a quotation whose 
exact wording is important for Paul. As will become obvious in the course of 
this study, this is not always the case. His argument rests on the wording “and it 
was reckoned to him as righteousness’, which he reads in an exclusive manner: 
if Abraham's faith was the reason for the reckoning, then other factors were 
insignificant.!® This conclusion rests on the wording of a single verse rather 
than presenting a compelling reading of the narrative. One could argue, for ex- 
ample, that Abraham had already demonstrated his obedience to God's call by 
leaving his homeland (Gen. 12:4, 7, 10).? However, when the words are disen- 
tangled from their broader narrative context, they appear perfectly unequivo- 
cal: Abraham's justification resulted from his faith alone. 


16 While mtot-terminology in Romans is multifaceted and could be translated with various 
terms, I prefer "faith" and “believing” as umbrella terms that cover the ideas of fundamen- 
tal relationality and reciprocity, profound trust, and the interaction of emotions, propo- 
sitional beliefs and actions; see Morgan 2015, 212-306 (although Morgan herself is critical 
towards the translation 'faith'; see Morgan 2015, 504). 

17 Paul has already worked on Gen. 15:6 in an earlier letter, quoting it in Gal. 3:6 (the word- 
ing is the same except for de). In Galatians 3 the quotation does not, however, have such 
a prominent role as in Romans 4. Compared to Romans 4, Paul devotes little attention to 
its wording and, interestingly, the conclusion he draws after it focuses on descendants, 
not righteousness ("Know then that those who are of faith are Abraham's descendants" 
Gal. 3:7). In Romans 4 Abraham’s fatherhood is supported by quotations from Gen. 17:5 
and 15:5 instead. In Gal. 3:6-14, Gen. 15:6 is the first of the six scriptural quotations Paul 
introduces into the discussion, but it does not have the position of a main quotation 
(whereas in Romans 4 the psalm quotation is clearly subordinate to it). In Galatians 3 
Paul situates the six quotations (Gen. 15:6; 18:18; Deut. 27:26; Hab. 2:4; Lev. 18:5; Deut. 21:23) 
into the framework of juxtapositions between curse and blessing or law and faith. In 
Romans 4, however, the context is less polemical, and the quotation is not juxtaposed 
with any passages concerning law and its curse (for that, see Rom. 10:5-8). Finally, in 
Galatians 3 the quotation that brings into expression the basis of righteousness from faith 
is not Gen. 15:6 but Hab. 2:4. The differences may point to deeper reflection on the word- 
ing of Gen. 15:6 after the writing of Galatians, but they can also be explained by the differ- 
ent contexts of the letters. In Romans there is no similar sense of urgency, which perhaps 
allowed Paul to linger longer on one quotation. 

18 Similarly, Sanders 1983, 33-34. 

19  Schliefer 2007, 348. 
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With the quotation Paul forges a strong link between faith and righteous- 
ness. In the following verses he attempts to entirely exclude “works” from the 
reckoning of righteousness. The paradigmatic character of Abraham is espe- 
cially clear here when Paul moves from a particular quotation to a general 
principle.?? He first takes up the common ancient distinction between a gift 
given as a favour (xat& xapıv) and pay that is due (xoà dogetAnpa).”! The reck- 
oning of righteousness, he argues, belongs to the sphere of a gift, and more 
specifically, it represents a gift given to one who does not deserve it:?? "But to 
the one who does not work but believes in him who justifies the ungodly, his 
faith is reckoned as righteousness" (4:5). The quotation from Gen. 15:6 does 
not mention “working” at all, but based on Paul's exclusive logic, faith directly 
excludes "working" as the basis of righteousness. What is Paul opposing when 
he creates such a sharp contrast between faith and works? The question has 
been heavily debated and is connected to diverging understandings of Paul's 
main thrust here. Some proponents of the New Perspective tend to understand 
“works” as “works of the law” in their exclusive function, that is, as "boundary 
markers" (such as circumcision, the sabbath, and dietary requirements) that 
distinguish God's people from gentiles.?? However, it appears that here Paul is 
not so much opposing a too narrow or "nationalistic" understanding of God's 
people but rather suggesting that all actions of obedience that reflect one's 
worthiness are irrelevant when righteousness is reckoned.?* 


20 _ Schließer 2007, 343. 

21 See Barclay 2015b, 24-32. Wright (2013b, 215) suggests that with [uc0óc Paul refers to Gen. 
151 in which the reward means a worldwide family (see above n. 15). Yet how does the idea 
of the yuc0óc as a promise of a family fit the juxtaposition between a favour and wages in 
Rom. 4:4? Here Wright downplays the significance of the verse ("Verse 4 embroiders this 
with a particular colour, but this embroidery carries no weight in the passage as a whole." 
Wright 2013b, 216) and explains it as an unfortunate "illustration" (“Paul has picked up 
pic06c from Genesis, which is firmly in the front of his mind, and allows an illustration 
to develop sideways out of it, which by coincidence happens to overlap with one way of 
expounding an ‘old perspective' view of justification." Wright 2013b, 233). 

22 Barclay 2015b, 485. “[I]t would have been possible to represent Abraham as not (demean- 
ingly) ‘paid, but (nobly) ‘rewarded, his virtues fittingly recognized by divine gift. Instead, 
Paul ‘perfects’ the notion of gift.... The term xapız is perfected as an incongruous gift, so 
that the opposite to pay-for-work is here not gift-to-the-worthy but a startling expression 
of non-correspondence” (Barclay 2015b, 485, emphasis in original). 

23 Dunn 1988a, 192, 200; Wright 2013b 232-233. 

24 Cf. Watson’s definition of works as “actions carried out in conformity to the divine will" 
(Watson 2004, 181-182, n. 20) and Barclay 2015b, 484 n. 92: “His point is to exclude from 
God's reckoning not only one but any form of symbolic capital that might be taken to 
constitute a source of worth before God (cf. 9:6-13)” The following verses 4:6-7 further 
suggest that Paul has something else in mind than "boundary markers"; cf. Gathercole 
2002, 247: "It is crucial to recognize that the New Perspective interpretation of 4:1-8 falls 
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Although Paul formulates verses 4—5 as a general statement, the unavoid- 
able conclusion is that Abraham was also one of those "not working" when 
righteousness was assigned to him. This implicit claim can be defended with 
Paul's reading of Gen. 15:6, which gives so much weight to the absence of all 
other factors but faith. However, Paul goes even further and implies in an in- 
direct manner that Abraham was among the “ungodly” (dcefyjs, cf. 1:18; 5:6) 
to whom righteousness is reckoned solely on the basis of their faith in God, 
not only “without works" but despite their works.”5 This is in sharp contrast 
with the manner in which Abraham is seen in several late second temple 
period writings, where there is a tendency to read Genesis 15 in the light of 
Genesis 12, 17, and 22 so that Abrahams entire life proves his exemplary cov- 
enant faithfulness.?6 Indeed, Genesis provides hardly any passages Paul could 
have cited in support of this identification. By rewriting the Abraham story 
and suggesting that Abraham was one of the unworthy who experienced God's 
grace apart from works, Paul suggests a certain self-understanding to his audi- 
ence. They were all unworthy at the moment of their calling.?7 


31.2 Sin Not Reckoned (4:7-8) 

In verses 6-8 Paul turns to another scriptural text and quotes Ps. 31:1-2. That the 
relevance of this text lies in the catchword Aoyi@oyat is immediately clear, but 
apart from that the function and meaning of the psalm quotation is far from 
obvious. If only the words of the quotation were examined, the message of the 


to the ground on this point: that David although circumcised, sabbatarian, and kosher, is 
described as without works because of his disobedience.’ 

25 Similarly Cranfield 1975, 232; Keck 2005, 121; Schließer 2007, 345. According to Gathercole 
(2002, 245), "Paul insists that Abraham is ungodly’, but this does not quite correspond to 
the subtlety of the discourse. Some scholars reject such a reading and point out that Paul 
never actually says that Abraham was ungodly (Sanday & Headlam 1896, 101; Fitzmyer 
1993, 375; Wright 2013b, 218). However, considering the delicate nature of the issue, it is 
understandable that Paul leaves the identification at the stage of implication. In 4:4-8 
Paul operates (as is so characteristic of him) within a binary framework: working and 
righteousness from works as wages versus the side of the ungodly who are not working 
and righteousness from faith as a gift. It is clear that with these alternatives Abraham 
belongs to the latter group. 

26 Cf. Morgan’s observation that Paul's reading “eliminates the evolution of Abraham’s rela- 
tionship with God not by querying it or rewriting Genesis 12-17, but simply by leaving it 
out" (Morgan 2016, 296). Abraham's role in the Jewish theology of this time has produced 
numerous studies. Interesting texts in this respect encompass Sirach 44; Jubilees; 4Q225 
(=4QPseudo-Jubilees*); 4QMMT; 1 Maccabees 2; and several writings from Philo and 
Josephus; see Gathercole 2002, 235-239; Watson 2004, 222-269; Schließer 2007, 169—215. 

27 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 492: “As apostle to the Gentiles, Paul is perpetually conscious of the 
incongruity of grace as gift to the ungodly and disobedient.’ 
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quotation in relation to Paul's previous argumentation would remain ambigu- 
ous. However, before rendering the quotation Paul offers exact instructions 
for approaching it by crafting the longest introduction formula in Romans:?? 
"As also David speaks of the blessedness of the man to whom God reckons 
righteousness apart from works" (xo8&rep xoi Aavid Aéyet TOV uaxapıouov Tod 
avdparou @ 6 Beög Aoyiletat Oocottocóvyv ywpiç Epywv). xaðárep indicates close 
correspondence between the quotation and the preceding declaration in 4:5, 
and so the audience is instructed to read the quotation in accordance with 
what Paul has just claimed. The naming of David may serve different purposes. 
First, it helps to locate the quoted text in scriptures, for psalms were gener- 
ally attributed to him.?? Second, David is invoked as an authoritative voice in 
support of Paul's view. Third, in scriptures David is perhaps the most famous 
example of a forgiven sinner?? In the passage that Paul quotes the Davidic 
voice does not recount his own sins but utters a rather general beatitude, but 
the triad of David, sin, and forgiveness readily evoke the image of David the 
sinner. Paul's subtle indication that Abraham was &oeßng is now strengthened 
by the association with David, especially as the language of sin and lawlessness 
features prominently in it.?! The rest of the introduction formula consists of an 
interpretation of the contents of the quotation and will be inspected below. 
The quotation follows Ps. 311-2 perfectly verbatim. 








Rom. 4:7-8 Ps. 31:1-2 LXX (32:1-2 MT) 
yaxdpıoı Ov dpéOvoaty Maoxágtot av dpebyoav 

at &vopiat ai dvonlaı, 

xal àv erexadvpOyooy xal Ov erexadvpOyoay 

ai &paptiar ai caption: 

paxdptos dvnp od ob uy, paxdptos dvyp, od ob uy 
Aoyloyraı xóptoc duapriarv Aoylayraı xüptoc &paptiav 





However, Paul leaves unquoted the last part of Ps. 31:2 (the words quoted by 
Paul are in italics): “Blessed are those whose transgressions are forgiven and 


28 Cf. M. Scott 2014, 41: "In a decisive strategy of authorial control, David's speech is glossed 
before it can be uttered for itself" 

29 The superscript of Ps. 31 explicitly mentions David: tà Aavıd cvvécews ("David's psalm. Of 
understanding”) 

30 Watson 2004, 171. 

31 Similarly, Wilckens 1978, 264; Hofius 2002b, 55-56; Watson 2004, 171. 
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whose sins are covered over. Blessed is the man whose sin the Lord will not reckon, 
and in his mouth there is no deceit.” After this opening, the psalmist creates a 
contrast between his agony before he confessed his sins and the situation after- 
wards when he once again encounters the Lord as “refuge” (31:3-8). Although 
the psalmist speaks about his sins, at the end of the psalm it becomes evident 
that he does not identify with sinners (3110) but rather with the pious (datos, 
31:6) and righteous (8(xatot, 31:11).32 The psalm ends in a joyful exhortation: “Be 
glad in the Lord and rejoice, you righteous, and boast all you upright in heart.” 
(3111). 

With the introduction formula, Paul defines the contents of the quotation 
as "the blessing upon the man to whom God reckons righteousness apart from 
works”. However, “righteousness” is not part of the wording of the quotation, 
which only speaks of forgiving and covering sins. That Paul mentions dixaıoodvn 
in the introduction formula is thus a medium for creating consistency where it 
is not apparent. Aoyiopat is the important catchword that combines the psalm 
quotation with Gen. 15:6.33 The two texts united are read as shedding light on 
one another, which corresponds to a famous Rabbinic principle of interpre- 
tation known as gezerah shawah.** Repeating the catchword in the introduc- 
tion formula draws attention to this important verbal connection. However, 
in Gen. 15:6 faith is reckoned as righteousness, whereas in the psalm sin is not 
reckoned (and nothing is said of faith). The formulation of Paul's interpretive 
introduction formula suggests close correspondence between the quotations, 
but despite the shared verb the two expressions are asymmetric. That sin is 
not reckoned does not logically support the statement that faith is reckoned as 
righteousness. Furthermore, the phrase "apart from works" in the introduction 
formula has hardly any starting point in the quotation. One can see an analogy 
between "apart from works" and the idea "despite sins" but at this point Paul's 
interpretation of the contents of the quotation cannot be justified by its actual 
wording. 

In Paul's reading, the consistency between Gen. 15:6 and Ps. 311-2 rests, 
in addition to the catchword Aoyilopaı, in the unworthiness of the individual 


32 M. Scott 2014, 46. 

33  Aoyllopaı is used c. 5 times in the Septuagint, but Ps. 31:2 is perhaps the only suitable 
occurrence for Paul's argumentation (Schließer 2007, 351). Ps. 105:31 (106:31 MT), which 
refers to Phinehas's zealous action, offers an exact verbal parallel to Gen. 15:6 (xat choyic8y 
avt@ Eis Sixctocdwyv. For analysis, see Watson 2004, 174-179). However, since it is exactly 
Phinehas's works that count, the passage would directly oppose Paul's argument. 

34 The question of when this was formulated as a hermeneutical principle is not decisive 
here. Catchwords also appear to be very significant for Paul elsewhere, as will become 
evident in the course of this study. 
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depicted. Paul has already rejected the possibility that Abraham was justified 
on the basis of his “works”, and although 4:5 is formulated as a general prin- 
ciple, it is implied that Abraham was among those who "do not work" and are 
justified in spite of being “ungodly”. The person to whom righteousness is reck- 
oned is not characterized by any "worth" that would explain such reckoning.?5 
In the psalm quotation, a similar case of discrepancy can be found: the Lord 
does not take into account the sin of the individual but forgives and covers it. 
In both cases, the decision to accept the unworthy person is solely God's.?6 The 
last part of Ps. 31:2, “and in his mouth there is no deceit”, does not fit into this 
picture, and this is why Paul cuts off in mid sentence.?” The unity between the 
two quotations can be found in the idea of God accepting the unworthy, but 
even so the psalm quotation can effectively support Paul's argumentation only 
when it is accompanied by a comprehensive redefinition of its contents by the 
introduction formula. 

The function of the psalm quotation is to provide additional support 
for the idea of counting righteousness apart from works. Its function is 
confirmatory? it does not advance the argument by presenting new ideas or 
a second narrative case for inspection.?? The case of David, in fact, would be 
counter-productive for Paul's next step, when he explicitly negates the role 
of circumcision in Abraham’s justification: David certainly was circumcised 
when sin was not reckoned to him.* In contrast to his treatment of Abraham, 
Paul does not take up David's story but rather his words. The force of the 


35 Barclay 2015b, 486. Cf. SchliefSer 2007, 336: “Abraham’s being marked by nothingness and 
requires an act of creation.’ 

36 Similarly, Schließer 2007, 355. In contrast, Wright argues that “Paul is not here talking 
about Abraham needing to be forgiven for his sins, but about the fact that, in order to 
fulfil his promise to Abraham, the covenant God was going to forgive the 'sins' of the 'gen- 
tile sinners” (Wright 2013a, 1004). Several reasons speak against identifying the “ungodly” 
and those whose sins are forgiven with gentiles only so that Abraham is excluded. First, 
both the introduction formula in verse 6 (xaddrrep) and how Paul continues in verses 9-10 
emphasize the continuity between the Genesis and the psalm quotation. It is therefore 
unconvincing that the psalm quotation would not be applicable to Abraham. Second, in 
Rom. 5:6 @reß&v does not appear to refer to gentiles only. Third, that David, the circum- 
cised forgiven sinner (see below), would speak about forgiveness to gentiles alone is not a 
convincing reading of the quotation. As Paul emphasizes a couple of verses later, Jews and 
gentiles are on the same line here; righteousness is reckoned to both groups on the same 
basis (4:1-12, 15). 

37 Cf. M.Scott. 2014, 46. 

38 Koch 1986, 222. 

39 Cf. Dunn’s remark that Paul's use of the psalm quotation “does not advance the argument 
very far" (Dunn 1988a, 230). 

40 Dunn 1988a, 208, 230; Gathercole 2002, 247. 
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psalm quotation as a supportive argument lies in the catchword Aoyítopou. If 
the audience is willing to accept Paul's interpretive introduction formula, his 
case appears strong: he has started to build the connection between faith and 
righteousness with a direct quotation from Habakkuk in 1:17, and now both 
Abraham and David appear to also confirm it. 


31.3 Righteousness and Circumcision (4:9-12) 

At the beginning of the chapter (4:1-8), Paul's argumentation focuses in estab- 
lishing the link between faith and righteousness and excluding other factors 
(works). Yet the following verses reveal that the Abraham story is not merely 
a fine example of the operational principle of righteousness from faith. After 
answering the question of on what basis righteousness is reckoned, Paul con- 
tinues with asking to whom it is reckoned. The righteousness from faith is now 
inspected in relation to ethnicity as Paul operates within the binary framework 
of "circumcision" and the “foreskin”. 

Just as Paul moved smoothly from Abrahams case to presenting a universal 
principle based on it (4:3-5), he also applies David's words to pose a question 
on a general level.*! Does this blessing (uoxepipóc) David utters apply to only 
the circumcised or also to the uncircumcised? In his introduction formula in 
4:6, Paul applied Gen. 15:6 to interpret the contents of the psalm quotation, 
and now he takes up the psalm quotation to set up a problem that he wishes to 
answer with Abrahams story.*? In Paul's argumentation, the quotations inter- 
act and shed light on one another, and both are applicable to all humankind. 
Yet the two passages are not of equal importance. On closer inspection of the 
structure of the argumentation, it is obvious that Gen. 15:6 defines the message 
of Ps. 311-2. Even if Paul uses the psalm quotation to pose a question, the ques- 
tion is already influenced by Gen. 15:6 (for the blessing concerns “the man to 
whom God reckons righteousness apart from works”, 4:4) and is to be answered 
with Gen. 15:6. 

Paul's answer to the question rests on the chronology of the Abraham 
cycle, in which circumcision is narrated only in Genesis 17. Since the patri- 
arch was still in the state of uncircumcision when righteousness was reckoned 
to him, righteousness cannot depend on circumcision. He had already been 
accepted by God once and for all.^? Paul redefines both Abraham's role and 
the significance of circumcision. Abraham is presented as "father of all who 
believe without being circumcised, so that righteousness would be reckoned 


41  Schließer 2007, 355. 
42  Schließer 2007, 356. 
43 Watson 2004, 215. 
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to them" (4:1). To begin with the uncircumcised presents Abraham as a be- 
lieving gentile, first and foremost the father of all gentile believers. This is a 
move that has enormous power for Paul's construction of the gentile Christian 
identity. However, Abraham is also "father of circumcision to those who not 
only are circumcised but who also walk in the footsteps of the faith that our 
father Abraham had while uncircumcised” (4:12).** Abraham’s significance 
as father of circumcision is acknowledged, but the significance of circumcision 
is subtly relativized: it is not enough to be merely circumcised but it is neces- 
sary to also have a similar faith he had in the state of uncircumcision. Faith like 
Abraham's is thus defined to be the distinctive characteristic that constitutes 
Abraham's children.*° Circumcision is a sign (cypetov), but not of the covenant 
as in Gen. 17:1. As will be seen below, Paul avoids using the language of the 
covenant throughout the chapter, even when it is prominent in the Abrahamic 
narrative. Instead, he defines circumcision through righteousness from faith: 
it is the seal of the righteousness that was reckoned to Abraham while he was 
still uncircumcised. Paul manages to find a relatively positive function for cir- 
cumcision, but completely negates its significance as the sign of Abraham's 
children. 


3.2 The Promise (4:17-18) 


In the first half of Romans 4 Paul concentrates on the link between faith and 
righteousness and on excluding “works” in general and circumcision in par- 
ticular as defining the scope of the righteousness reckoned. In the second half 
of the chapter the key concept is promise (&royyeA(a).*5 “The promise" appears 
to befor Paul an abstraction of the numerous promises given to Abraham. Paul 
paraphrases it as “that he would be heir of the world" (Rom. 4:13; cf. Gen. 12:2-3; 


44 The syntax of Paul's sentence is often viewed as problematic: xoi natépa nepttoung tots o0x 
EX TEPITOUAS uóvov X. xal cos aroıyoücıv Tots Drvecty THs Ev dupoßvotia niotewg Tod natpös 
Yuov ABpadu. It has been argued that the repetition of tots implies the existence of two 
separate groups, which makes no sense, especially as the position of où already shows 
that there cannot be two groups (Cranfield 1975, 237; cf. the structure in 4:16 where there 
are two groups). Therefore, several scholars suggest that the second article needs to be 
ignored as a mistake (so Cranfield 1975, 237; Wilckens 1978, 265-266; Dunn 1988a, 210-211; 
Schließer 2007, 361-364). However, this is not the case: the first toîç substantivates the 
phrase £x neptroufs, and since otoryotow is an attribute, the article needs to be repeated 
(tots en reptroufc tots oxotyoóctv). The addition of the structure oüx uövov Ma xat does not 
change this need for an article. 

45 Dunn 1988a, 211. 

46 X Wilckens 1978, 268; Watson 2004, 170. 
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15:5, 7; 22:17), and also the two direct quotations in 4:17 (Gen. 17:5) and 4:18 
(Gen. 15:5) appear to be part of it. The promise is important for Paul because 
of its explicit universal aspect. So far, Paul's argumentation concerning the 
connection between Abraham and the uncircumcised gentiles has rested on 
chronological considerations (4:9-12), but from verse 13 onwards the promise 
motif shows how the inclusion of gentiles into Abraham's family is part of a di- 
vine plan. Through the promise motif, Paul also seeks to show why law cannot 
have any role in justification. Finally, the promise also defines Abraham’s faith: 
it is faith and trust in the giver of the promise. The two short quotations in 
417-38 serve to confirm the universal scope of the promise. They also increase 
the vividness of the argumentation, for in both of them God speaks directly 
to Abraham in the first person singular. Hence, through the quotations God's 
voice is made audible. 


321 Father of Many Nations (4:17) 
In verses 13-15 Paul explicitly addresses the question of the role of the law 
in Abraham's case. He creates a sharp contrast between the law on the one 
hand and promise, faith, and righteousness on the other, presenting law and 
promise as exclusive categories. In this particular discourse, the law can only 
have the very limited function of bringing about wrath and needs to be thor- 
oughly separated from the promise (4:15).*7 The stakes are high for Paul; if any 
positive function is attributed to the law in Abraham’s case, faith is made null 
(xexevwtat) and the promise empty (xatypyytat). The reason for this is stated 
in verse 16: "For this reason it depends on faith, in order that it may be in accor- 
dance with grace, and that the promise may be guaranteed to all the descen- 
dants, not only to those who are of the law but also to those who are of the faith 
of Abraham, who is the father of us all" (4:16). This formulation brings together 
the two main themes of Romans 4, the righteousness of faith and Abraham as 
the father of both Jews and gentiles. Insistence on faith and grace is for Paul the 
way to ensure that God's promise to Abraham holds and that he truly can be 
called the heir of the whole world, not only father of those who are “of the law”. 
The flow of the long sentence in 431617 is interrupted by a quotation that 
is intertwined with Paul's own words in an exceptional manner. Frequently, he 
places quotations at the end of an argument, almost as its climax, or alterna- 
tively makes summarizing or interpretive comments on them. Both practices 
lay emphasis on the quotation and underline its significance. In contrast, in 


47 Dunn 19883, 215. As Dunn notes, Paul finds other functions for the law elsewhere in 
Romans (8:4, 13:810), but here he cannot allow the law to have any role in the fulfilment 
of the promise (Dunn 1988a, 215, 235). 
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4:17 it is as if the quotation and its introduction formula were in parentheses, 
forming a remark that interrupts the flow of the long sentence. The quotation 
has been squeezed into the sentence in which it has no space to be as effective 
as it could be. It follows the wording of Gen. 17:5 perfectly verbatim. 


Rom. 4:17 Gen. 17:5 LXX 





Stl natepa TOMA EOvav céOsux& CE StL natepa TOMAY COvav TEH EINE CE 





The quotation is part of God's speech to Abraham in Gen. 171-16 in which 
the language of the covenant is strongly present. The promise of descendants 
is repeated several times with some variation in vocabulary (17:2, 4, 5), com- 
bined with the promise of the land (17:6, 8). The words Paul quotes immedi- 
ately follow the change of Abraham's name, representing an explanation for it 
(father of many nations). In this context, it is unequivocal that "father" indi- 
cates physical descent. Even if the texts speaks of "nations" (£$vn), the language 
and context make it clear that they are the same as Abraham's “seed”: “I shall 
make you into nations and kings shall come from you" (Gen. 17:6). On the other 
hand, the promise is integrally intertwined with the idea of a covenant, and 
circumcision is presented as both its constitutive element (17:10) and sign (£v 
anpelw dtadneng, 17:1). In other words, the passage is open to different answers 
to the question concerning the identity of Abraham's descendants: he is father 
of many nations (17:5), but the connection between his descendants and cir- 
cumcision is also made very explicit (17:10).*8 

How does Paul envisage Abraham's fatherhood in relation to gentiles? 
Recently it has been suggested that Paul attempts to create a new genealogy for 
gentiles so that their kinship with Abraham would be material, created by the 
nveöug.*? However, in contrast to Galatians 3, nveöua is not mentioned once in 


48 Cf. Watson 2004, 209-211. 

49 Cf. Hodge 2007, 75-76: Paul presents pneuma “as a binding agent which unites the gen- 
tiles to Christ. That is, the gentiles join Christ by taking his pneuma into their hearts, 
incorporating his substance into theirs. In this way, this procreative pneuma creates new 
kinship, and does so materially. This conception of pneuma as a physical, transformative 
agent challenges the oppositional relationship between ‘physical’ and ‘spiritual’ kinship 
which Pauline scholars often assume.’ Similarly, Thiessen 2016, 105-106: "The reception 
of the pneuma thus provides gentiles with a new genealogy so that they become truly 
descended from Abraham, not through the flesh, but through the pneuma. Paul does not 
reject genealogical descent; instead, he envisages a newly possible pneumatic form of 
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Romans 4,9? but what constitutes the status of gentiles as Abraham's children 
is their faith and God's promise. God's promise that Abraham will become 
a father of many nations, directly quoted by Paul, establishes the symbolic 
father-child connection between Abraham and those who are "of Abraham's 
faith" (4:16).5! Paul repeatedly articulates the connection in terms of niotıg: 
Abraham who believed is the father of “all who believe” (4:1). The idea of 
physical descent is not part of Paul's argument, but Abraham is still more than 
an example from the past. He is father in the sense of a figure of identifica- 
tion and an archetype of a believer, and Christ-believers of both Jewish and 
gentile origin are connected to him by the means of sharing his faith (4:11-12).°? 
Because he is the receiver of the promise of numerous descendants from many 
nations, his case is formative for the later story of Israel and gentiles. As for 
the covenant language that is so prominent in Genesis 17, it is noteworthy that 
is not transferred to Romans 4. The relationship between believers and God is 
articulated in terms of righteousness, promise, and faith instead.5? 


such descent.” Both Hodge and Thiessen represent the so-called Radical New Perspective 
on Paul (see above n. 3). 

50 Both Hodge 2007 and Thiessen 2016 build their case first and foremost on Galatians 3. 
Hodge's discussion of Romans 4 rests largely on the assumption that the context of the 
Gen. 15:6 quotation (Gen. 15:3-6) is “crucial” for interpreting Romans 4: “Based on the 
model of Genesis, Paul links faithfulness to fertility" (Hodge 2007, 87; see further 86-91). 

51 In contrast, Hodge suggests that “hoi ek pisteös might be translated as something like 
‘those whose line of descent springs from faithfulness.’ More concretely, this phrase might 
be rendered, ‘those who descend from Abrahams [or Christ's] faithfulness to God, and it 
refers to Abraham's and Christ's faithful responses to God's call. In this reading, pistis re- 
fers to the faithful characteristics and actions of Abraham and Christ, not to the personal 
commitments of believers" (Hodge 2007, 80). However, such a reading is not support- 
ed by Rom. 4:3-8, where Paul implies that Abraham is ungodly and without works and 
associates him with the psalm quotation. Hodge herself admits that Abraham’s “faith- 
ful actions" do not feature especially prominently in Romans 4: "Paul's presentation of 
Abraham as a model for Christ-followers is implicit in the text, not explicit." (Hodge 2007, 
198 n. 34). 

52 Cf. Gathercole 2002, 233; Schließer 2007, 395. In addition, Jewish Christ-believers could 
also claim to be physical descendants, but as becomes clear in Romans 9, for Paul more 
important than natural descent is descent according to God's promise. 

53 Despite the absence of covenant vocabulary in Romans 4, Wright argues that the idea 
of a covenant was integral to Paul's interpretation of Gen. 15:6: "Thus where Genesis has 
‘sign of the covenant, onueiov 8ta8Y»a1c, Paul has ‘sign of 80catocóvy, onuelov Sixatoovvys, 
the 8ucatocóv which is now characterized, and recognized, by mictic. One might bring 
this out by rendering dixaıoodvn here as ‘covenant membership’, or even ‘the status of 
covenant membership" (Wright 2013b, 219). However, the parallelism Wright bases his 
argument on does not correspond to the exact wording of Rom. 4:11 (xai onueiov Aaßev 
mepicopfjc appaylda cf); Gucatooóvric tfj; niotews THs Ev TH &xpoßvorig), where the sign of 
circumcision is the seal of dixctocvvy from faith. On a more general level, Wright suggests 
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The introduction formula “as it is written" (xadws yeypartaı) indicates a close 
correspondence between the quotation and Paul's own words. The quotation 
supports first and foremost the relative clause *who is the father of us all" that 
immediately precedes it. The catchword "father" connects the quotation tight- 
ly with the clause it is intended to confirm, and *many nations" corresponds 
to “us all”. In addition, the quotation also supports previous formulations of 
the long declaration in 436: *many nations" shows the validity of the phrase 
“all the descendants, not only to those who are of the law but also to those 
who are of the faith of Abraham" This context suggests that Paul understands 
TOM Ov &£0vÀv as also including Jews as one nation among the others.5^ Here the 
use of the word 26vy is crucial for Paul, for through it the connection between 
Abraham and the gentiles becomes remarkably straightforward in the con- 
cise quotation. Paul has called Abraham the father of uncircumcised believ- 
ers (4:11) and defended the statement with chronological considerations (4:10), 
but now he quotes its direct scriptural foundation. By retelling Abraham's story 
in such a manner that Abraham is presented as a gentile himself and explicitly 
nominated by God to become a father of many nations, Paul offers believers 
with a gentile background a strong identity-building narrative. 

As is typical for him, Paul does not specify who is speaking in the first per- 
son singular in the quotation. However, anyone with the most elementary 
knowledge of Abraham's story could deduce that that it is God who has made 
Abraham father of many nations. That God speaks directly in the first person 
singular brings vividness to the argumentation, for the audience hears part of 
the promise Paul keeps referring to as God uttered it to Abraham. 


3.2.2 “So Shall Your Seed Be" (4:18) 

Throughout the chapter, Paul has operated with the concept of faith, but only 
at this stage of the argumentation does he depict how it was manifested in 
Abraham's life. He believed in God who “gives life to the dead and calls into ex- 
istence the things that do not exist (Cwomotobvtog tobs vexpods xal xadodvrog TA 
un dvta ws övre‘)” (4:17). This formulation highlights God's creative, life-giving 
power. Its form greatly resembles Paul's earlier reference to God as “the one 


that Romans 4 is "Paul's exposition, in line with Galatians 3 but going further, of the cov- 
enant made in Genesis 15" (Wright 2013a, 1002). While it is usually problematic to argue 
from silence, in Romans 4 the absence of covenant language is noteworthy. Paul alludes 
to and quotes from the immediate context of passages with covenant language, but does 
not use the concept. Rather than identifying the covenant with 8ucuocóvr, one should 
consider whether Paul deliberately wished to describe the human-divine relationship 
through other vocabulary. 
54 Similarly, Moo 1996, 280. 
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who justifies the ungodly" (4:5). Both descriptions contain the idea of gen- 
erative power and God's sovereign action towards what is unworthy, dead, or 
nothing. This understanding plays an important part in the story of Abraham's 
faith and trust that Paul tells in his own words: “Hoping against hope, he be- 
lieved that he would become father of many nations,?? according to what was 
said (xoà tò eipmuevov).” This introduction formula is written from Abraham's 
perspective and refers to previous events in the narrative in the sense of "as he 
had been told by God" (passivum divinum).96 Such a formulation could also be 
used in connection with a mere paraphrase of the narrative, but the personal 
pronoun cod demonstrates that what follows the phrase is a direct quotation. 
It follows Gen. 15:5 verbatim. 





Rom. 4:18 Gen. 15:5 LXX 





obtws Eotau TO eréppat cov? obtws Eotau TÒ eréppat coU 





a FGandone Old Latin manuscript continue the sentence with wç oi dot&peg Tod ovpavod xal TO 
&ppov THs Boddoong (cf. Gen. 22:17). 


The quotation is a leap backwards in the chronology of the Abraham story: 
from Genesis 17 Paul returns to Genesis 15. The words immediately precede the 
quotation Paul started with in 4:3 (Gen. 15:6). As already mentioned above, in 
Gen. 15:5 the promise of an heir from Abraham’s own body (15:4) is expanded 
to a promise of innumerable descendants. God brings Abraham outside and 
asks him to count the stars if he can, for so (ottws) will his seed be. When 
the words are quoted in Rom. 4:18, ottwe is still understandable even without 
knowledge of its original point of reference: it appears to support the words 
“many nations" that occur earlier in the same verse?" The comparison be- 
tween stars and Abraham's descendants was so famous and widespread that 
Paul did not necessarily even realize that any information was missing from 
the compact quotation.?® 


55 Paul takes up the phrase “father of many nations" from the previous quotation, which 
reflects the importance of this designation for him. 

56 Jewett 2007, 336. 

57 Some Western witnesses for Romans have apparently attempted to supply a grammati- 
cally correct point of reference by completing the comparison with the help of Gen. 22:17; 
see n. a in the table above. 

58 Thiessen argues that ottw¢ does not only refer to the quantity but also to the quality of 
Abraham’s descendants: “Paul, like many of his contemporaries, read God's promises 
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That the words are God's direct utterance makes the quotation much more 
impressive and dramatic than a paraphrase would be: the audience hears the 
promise being made like Abraham once heard it. In Rom. 9:7 and 9, Paul simi- 
larly presents two direct quotations in which God utters a promise to Abraham 
(cf. also Gal. 3:8). It appears that for Paul it is important to quote these prom- 
ises so that they become audible as God's direct speech. That in verse 13 he 
only paraphrases a promise (“the promise that he would be heir of xócpoc") in- 
stead of quoting it may result from the lack of a suitable scriptural source text. 
There was a tendency among Jewish interpreters to broaden out the scope of 
Abrahams inheritance in the same way Paul does,?? but in Genesis the promise 
concerns more specifically the “land” (yf, 38).9? For Paul's purposes, a para- 
phrase that enables a more universal understanding is in this particular case 
more suitable than the exact wording. Accordingly, "the promise" Paul refers 
to (4:14, 16, 20) is an abstraction of numerous promises made in the narrative. 
He selects three of them, quoting two promises and paraphrasing one. What 
unites the three promises is their inclusive aspect: Abraham is the heir of the 
entire xócyoc (4:13), and “the father of many nations" (4:17) who has numerous 
descendants (4:18). 


32.3 Faith as Trust in the Promise (4:19-25) 
After the quotation Paul continues telling the story in his own words. To high- 
light Abraham’s remarkable perseverance in faith,®! he underlines the discrep- 


of star-like seed to signify that Abraham’s seed would become like the stars or angels.” 

(Thiessen 2016, 143). “Paul believes that stars are angelic beings of pneumatic substance 

and assumes that his readers know these basic facts. And Paul, like many of his contem- 

poraries, reads the promises of Gen 15:5 and 22:17 to refer to a promise to be like the stars 

in a qualitative sense." (Thiessen 2016, 147; for his detailed argumentation, see 135-150). 

It is not possible to discuss here in detail Thiessen’s claim, but it should be observed 

that Paul clearly draws attention to the innumerability motif and to the inclusiveness 

of Abraham’s paternity (“all of us’, “many nations”), whereas there is no indication what- 
soever in the text he was aware of any “qualitative” aspect (that is, of being of the same 
substance as stars). 

59 Dunn (1988a, 213) lists the following examples: Sir. 44:21 (Ews dxpov THs Yfjc); Jub. 17:3; 22:14; 
32:19; 1 Enoch 5:7; Philo's Som. 1:175; Mos. 1155. 

60 Cf. Gen. 13:35; 15:7, 18; 17:8; 24:7. 

61 “In notable contrast to Gen 15:2-3.8 and Gen 17:17, Paul removes all traces of protest, 
weakness or doubt from Abraham’s faith and hence adheres to an idealized image of 
Abraham common in his time" (Schließer 2007, 384). Yet it is important to see that Paul 
presents only Abraham’s faith in idealized light: Abraham himself is associated with the 
godless sinners. Cf. Watson 2007, 269: "Thus at its opening Romans 4 presents Abraham as 
a model of the forgiven sinner and, at its close, as a model of the life of faith, as one whose 
life is oriented towards the life-giving God of the promise." 
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ancy between the promise and the deadness of Abraham’s and Sarah's bodies. 
Thus told, Abraham’s faith is revealed to be trust in the giver of the promise 
and in his creative power: he was "fully assured God was able to do what he 
had promised" (4:21). This is why his faith was reckoned as righteousness, 
Paul concludes. 

Finally, Paul leaves the narrative and explains in plain words its relevance 
for his audience. In doing so, he once again picks up the exact wording of 
Gen. 15:6, quoting the part with the important catchword: "The words 'it was 
reckoned to him’ were not written for his sake alone, but for ours also.” The 
words apply directly to Paul and his audience; the same dynamics of righteous- 
ness from faith that Abraham experienced is effective in the lives of Christ- 
believers. Their faith in God ^who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead" (4:24) is 
paralleled by the previous expressions of Abraham’s faith in God who “justifies 
the ungodly’, “gives life to the dead”, and “calls into existence the things that do 
not exist”63 The audience in Rome is joined with Abraham by their common 
faith in God's creative power. 


3.3 Conclusions 


Throughout the retold Abraham story, Paul emphasizes the continuity be- 
tween Abraham and the Christ-believers. 1) Both are associated with unwor- 
thiness and sin, a point strengthened by the psalm quotation (4:5, 7-8, 25). 
2) For both, previous criteria of worth such as circumcision are irrelevant when 
righteousness is reckoned. 3) What counts is faith, which manifests as trust in 
God's promise and his creative work. 4) Accordingly, righteousness was reck- 
oned to Abraham and is reckoned to Christ-believers in the same way. 5) The 
promise to Abraham that he would be "heir to the world" and "father of many 
nations" is realized in the Christian community that encompasses all believers, 
no matter what their ethnic background. Paul's interpretation of the Abraham 
story aims at including gentile believers. When he places the emphasis of the 


62 While mictic is the key term, in 4:18 (nap’ ¿Aniða en’ EAnidı), "Paul's presentation directs 
the reader's attention, alongside Abraham's pistis, towards his hope.” (Morgan 2015, 296). 

63 Dunn 19883, 223; Schließer 2007, 388. Morgan aptly describes important aspects of Paul's 
understanding of faith: "Paul takes the opportunity to rework Genesis to affirm a number 
of other things about pistis in line with his presentation of it elsewhere. It is a response to 
a divine approach and the beginning of a (new) divine-human relationship. This relation- 
ship is absolutely secure and empowering for ho pisteuön. From it comes dikaiosune (not 
as anything that is earned, but as a gift) and it is intimately involved with hope for the 
future." (Morgan 2015, 296). 
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story on Abraham’s faith while still uncircumcised, he makes Abraham an 
archetype of all believers regardless of their background. Hence, Paul offers 
his audience an identity that unites all Christ-believers.9^ In the following I 
will summarize what the role of the four scriptural quotations is in conveying 
this. Which aspects do they introduce or highlight and how are they related to 
the rest of the argumentation? At the end, I will briefly address the question 
of the scriptural competence required of Paul's audience. 

















TABLE 2 Quotations in Romans 4 
Rom. Text Introduction | Relationto | Function in Paul's 
quoted formula the Lxx argumentation 
4:3 Gen.15:6 | ti yap ypoqy | almost — expresses the principle of 
Aéyet verbatim righteousness from faith 
— weighty key position in the 
argumentation; several steps 
in the argumentation based 
on this quotation 
— precise wording is crucial 
4:7-8 Ps. 31:1-2 |xoOdmepxoi |verbatim  |— offers additional support for 
Aavid Aéyet Tov the reckoning of righteous- 
paxapıouòv TO ness by means of a catch- 
&vOpo ou @ 6 word connection 
Qeds Aoyllerau — Paul's interpretation more 
Stxaroabvyy important than the wording: 
xeplc Epywv contents profoundly rede- 
fined by the introduction 
formula 
4:17 Gen. 17:5 | xadwe verbatim |- supports a broad under- 
yeypantaı standing of Abraham’s de- 
scendants (catchword é6vy) 
— brings liveliness: audience 
hears the promise 
4:18 Gen. 15:5 |xard TÒ verbatim |- brings liveliness: audience 
elpnnevov hears the promise 




















64 Cf. Watson 2007, 265, 267. 
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Romans 4 is an exceptional case of scriptural argumentation in the letter as a 
whole. First, the entire chapter revolves round one single storyline. The psalm 
quotation is the only excursus from Abraham’s story, but it is subordinate to 
the quotation from Gen. 15:6 and is only introduced to confirm the main quo- 
tation. As will be seen in the following chapters, Paul rarely lingers long on 
one narrative, and it is characteristic of him to advance the argumentation by 
introducing several scriptural texts from different books. Second, it is excep- 
tional that one quotation features repeatedly in the argumentation and plays 
such a significant role in it as Gen. 15:6 has in Romans 4. This overlaps with 
the third exceptional feature: it is unusual that so much weight is given to the 
exact wording of a quotation. All main elements of the short quotation from 
Gen. 15:6 (miotebw, AoyiZopat, Sucatoovvy) are taken up in the following verses in 
which they function as key concepts. It is typical of Paul to use the vocabulary 
of a quotation in the verses surrounding it, but in Romans 4 this happens on 
a larger scale so that the wording of Gen. 15:6 is partly repeated twenty verses 
after the quotation. The exact wording is exceptionally important for Paul here 
because all his conclusions are based on following the argument: if it is written 
that faith was reckoned as righteousness, no other factors had any role to play. 
This argument rests on the exact wording of one verse, not on the storyline. 

Romans 4 also demonstrates how direct quotations are only one level 
of scriptural argumentation. Paul alludes to certain developments of the 
Abraham cycle (4:10), recounts others in his own words (4:18-22), and also 
echoes the vocabulary of those parts of the story that he does not quote or 
paraphrase (“sign”, *heir"). Quotations, for their part, have special functions, 
many of which are related to their essence as reporting direct discourse. For ex- 
ample, Gen. 15:6 can serve as the foundation of Paul's argumentation precisely 
because he makes unequivocal that it is a direct quotation that shows what 
Scripture says about Abraham’s case. It is not as if Paul formulated a state- 
ment and quoted scriptures as his proof. Instead, the quotation is situated in 
place of any such statements crafted by Paul. The point is in the wording of the 
quotation. 

The central role of Gen. 15:6 is also clearly visible in the way Paul uses it to 
define the contents of the psalm quotation. Abraham and David do not sym- 
metrically represent two equally important cases, but the psalm quotation is 
subordinate to Gen. 15:6. Its function is to offer additional support to Gen. 15:6, 
and that is why Paul writes a lengthy and detailed introduction formula that 
conforms the psalm quotation to the one from Genesis. The introduction for- 
mula redefines the message of the quotation and helps the reader to see the 
correspondence between “reckoning faith as righteousness" and “not reckon- 
ing sin”. It demonstrates what an important tool introduction formulae are 
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when Paul needs to increase the consistency between quotations and the rest 
of the argumentation. 

The quotation from Gen. 17:5 in Rom. 4:17 is an example of a quotation which 
functions to confirm Paul's words. The few well-selected scriptural words con- 
firm what Paul says concerning the inclusiveness of the promise and Abraham's 
paternity. What makes the quotation important for Paul's argument is that the 
quotation explicitly presents Abraham as father of *many nations". Moreover, 
this connection is made by God himself. Thus, this utterance of God is part of 
the promise Paul refers to. The same applies to the quotation in 4:18. It is a quo- 
tation that does not advance the argument or provide support for Paul's own 
formulations, for Paul has already defined the object of Abraham's belief (4:18). 
While the quotation in 4:3 is of fundamental importance, the quotations in 4:17 
and 18 could have been entirely omitted without damaging the flow of the ar- 
gumentation. Yet they add liveliness to the story Paul tells in his own words, for 
they allow the audience to hear God speaking to Abraham. Thus their function 
is not related to the logic but to the eloquence of the argumentation. 

Finally, it is necessary to briefly examine what Romans 4 might reveal of 
Paul and his audience as he imagined it, especially as Paul's use of scriptures 
is frequently taken up when the audience of Romans is discussed. When he 
lays so much emphasis on Abraham’s case and discusses it at length, the ques- 
tion of his expectations towards his audience's scriptural knowledge arises. 
The manner in which Paul refers to Abraham’s justification, circumcision, and 
the promise he received strongly suggest that he assumes that his audience 
is familiar with Abraham's story.9? Yet it is important to distinguish between 
knowledge of the outlines of the story on a general level and familiarity with 
the exact wording of particular texts. Although Paul is unmistakably very well 
acquainted with the details, vocabulary, chronology, and interpretations of the 
narrative, he does not expect the same from his audience in the sense that he 
would make his argumentation dependent on knowledge he does not supply 
himself. After all, he recounts in his own words large sections of the narrative 
and supplies information concerning the context of the quotations. 

Paul's interpretation of Abraham participates in Jewish discussion of the 
role of the patriarch and many aspects of it are in conflict with other interpre- 
tations of his time, as Paul was certainly fully aware. However, one should not 
jump to the conclusion that he pictures his audience in Rome as scriptural ex- 
perts such as himself. Instead, it is possible to read Romans 4 as an interpreta- 
tion a teacher offers to a less accomplished audience who is assumed to know 
the basics but that profits from reminders of the particulars. Even though Paul 


65 Stanley 2004, 150; Schließer 2007, 428. 
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may have imagined the counterarguments of his equals, he nevertheless writes 
so that his argumentation is accessible to a wider audience. His use of scrip- 
tural quotations is characterized by diversity, and this also applies to the re- 
ception of their original literary context. Romans 4, in which familiarity with 
the scriptural context of the quotations is helpful, represents one end of the 
spectrum. At its other end are cases in which familiarity with the original lit- 
erary context makes Paul's use of a quotation more difficult to follow (10:18; 
15:3). Thus, the question of Paul's intended audience is complex and needs a 
nuanced treatment. 


CHAPTER 4 


Sovereign to Elect (9:6-29) 


Romans 9-11 deserves a special place in this study due to the remarkable ac- 
cumulation of explicit quotations: 30 of the 51 quotations in Romans are in 
these chapters. A significant amount of the text consists of quoted words. Yet 
more important than the number of quotations as such is how Paul conducts 
the argumentation through quotations and situates them at its key points. 
Moreover, he makes quotations interact so that they comment on each other 
and form various kinds of juxtapositions, pairings, combinations, and catenae. 
In what follows, I will examine how the quotations are related to the logic and 
flow of Paul's argument. What is their function? Do they confirm, elaborate on 
or illustrate Paul's statements, or is the point he intends to make actually in 
the quotation? What information, tones or images do they introduce into the 
discourse? Since the quotations are often located at key points of the argumen- 
tation, their exact wording gains much weight. Those cases in which Paul devi- 
ates from the Septuagint and modifies quotations himself need to be analysed 
carefully, for the modifications tend to be linked to the message Paul intends to 
convey. While the main focus is on what Paul wishes to communicate, at times 
Iwill examine what kind of scriptural knowledge he expects from his audience 
when he builds his argumentation on quotations. 

Paul articulates the main proposition of not only 9:6—29 but of chapters 9-1 
as a whole in 9:6: "It is not as though the word of God has failed." This state- 
ment is relevant in a situation where an increasing number of gentiles em- 
braces the gospel, "God's power for salvation’, whereas the majority of Israel 
rejects it. Are God's promises to Israel still valid or have gentiles inherited them 
in Israel's place? These questions have been foreshadowed earlier in the let- 
ter, but now Paul addresses them at length, although not in a straightforward 
manner. He approaches them from different angles at different stages of his 
argumentation, which has resulted in the almost unanimous scholarly division 
of the chapters into three sections, 9:6-29; 9:30—10:21, and 111-36.? It has often 
been argued that the answers he gives in the course of the three sections are 


1 Theamount of literature written on these chapters is immense and only a small portion of 
it can be commented on. For overviews on research history, see Haacker 2010, 55-72 and 
Reasoner 2010, 73-89. 

2 The short section formed by 91-5 is commonly seen as an introduction. 
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inconsistent and incompatible with each other? — an observation to which I 
will return at the end of my treatment of these chapters. 

The nine quotations in 9:6-29 fall into two categories, corresponding to two 
distinctive stages in the argumentation. The first six that form three pairs re- 
late to the time of Israel's formation (Gen. 21:12 and 18:14; Gen. 25:23 and Mal. 
1:2; Exod. 33:19 and 9:16). The three other quotations form a catena at the end 
of the argumentative entity (a combination of Hos. 2:23 and 110b; a conflation 
of Hos. 1:10a and Isa. 10:22—23; Isa. 1:9). Paul explicitly relates these three quota- 
tions to the contemporary situation: the calling of gentiles and the preservation 
of a remnant within Israel. In contrast, what he wishes to communicate with 
the first six quotations is fiercely debated among interpreters. The function of 
these quotations is integrally entwined with the question of Paul’s agenda in 
9:6-29 as a whole. The three pairs present three cases of election: Isaac is cho- 
sen over Ishmael, Jacob over Esau, and while Moses hears the words of mercy, 
Pharaoh is hardened for divine purposes. The crucial question is whether these 
characters function as typologies that should be identified with contemporary 
groups as in the three other quotations. It is common to read the quotations so 
that they legitimate the rejection of the majority of Israel: believing Jews (“the 
remnant") or alternatively the mixed community of believing Jews and gen- 
tiles should be identified with Isaac, Jacob, and Moses, whereas the unbeliev- 
ing majority of Israel are linked to Ishmael, Esau, and Pharaoh.^ However, I will 
argue that this interpretation is unconvincing and that a recently proposed al- 
ternative interpretation makes more sense of 9:6-18.° Paul does not work with 
typologies to legitimate the rejection of unbelieving Israel, but instead retells 
the story of Israel's calling in a selective manner, highlighting the factors that 


3 For example, according to Ráisánen "there are considerable internal contradictions in 
Romans 9-ıı” (Räisänen 1988, 192). 

4 Hays (1989, 67) provides a good example: “In the scandalous inversions implied by the analo- 
gies of Romans 9, it is the Jewish people who stand in the role of Ishmael, the role of Esau, 
and even in the role of Pharaoh.” Similarly, Räisänen 1988, 182-183; Jewett 2007, 583-584; 
Abasciano 2011, 195. 

5 See Barclay 2010b, 97-102; 2015b 521—536. Gaventa (2010) offers a reading that is in many as- 
pects similar to Barclay's (see below). Barclay points out problems in the common interpre- 
tation: “For a start, it makes incomprehensible the continuation of Paul's argument in the 
rest of Romans 9-11, Paul's prayer for the salvation of his (supposedly non-elect) kinsmen 
(10:1-2), and his hope for the salvation of all Israel in u:1-32.” (Barclay 2015b, 527). Moreover, 
"[i]n Romans 9:6-29, God's ‘elect’ (9:12) are (on this reading) current Jewish believers, whom 
he ‘calls’ (9:7, 24) and loves’ (9:13), and upon whom he exercises mercy (9:15). But in 1:1-32, 
these same terms are applied to ‘all Israel)? whose call is irrevocable (11:29), who are loved be- 
cause of the patriarchs (11:28), and who are and will be the objects of God's mercy (11:31-32).” 
(Barclay 2015b, 528). 
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played or did not play a role in the divine election. The examples from the 
patriarchal and the exodus narratives demonstrate that the manner in which 
Israel was called corresponds to the current situation in which the divine call 
encompasses gentiles as well. 


44 Two Sets of Brothers (9:6-13) 


Paul's emphatic assertion that God's word has not fallen is preceded by a sec- 
tion where he uses strongly emotional language to describe his great grief at 
his fellow-Jews' rejection of the gospel (91-5). It may be partly for apologetic 
reasons that he so emphasizes his personal distress,’ but it also effectively 
shows what is at stake: Israel's plight is real and its situation serious.? 

Yet when Paul begins to substantiate the statement that God's word has not 
fallen, he begins with the category of Israel and makes an interesting differ- 
entiation: où yàp návteç ol && Icpand odroı Iopana. The interpretation of these 
words greatly affects the way Paul's agenda in 9:6-29 as a whole is construed, 
which is why they deserve some discussion. It is common to read Paul's as- 
sertion so that there are two Israels, the "physical" and the "true" one, and 
then to identify "true Israel" with groups that emerge later in the argumen- 
tation, so that it consists either of the mixed community of Christ-followers 
formed by Jews and gentiles (9:24),? or of the believing “remnant” within Israel 


6 “The crucial issue in 9.6-18 is not whom God has chosen (and whom he has left out), nor 
simply that he has exercised his choice. The emphasis lies on how God has chosen Israel, with 
repeated antitheses (“not ... but") designed to exclude from the reckoning multiple criteria 
that might have influenced God's choice.’ (Barclay 2015b, 529). 

7 Cf Watson 2007, 305: "The emotional outburst at the start of Romans 9 must therefore be 
understood in terms of its intended rhetorical effect on the Jewish Christian readers whom 
Paul here envisages.” Similarly, Räisänen 1988, 180. 

8 Although Paul does not explicitly state the reason for his sorrow, in this context “no other 
reason makes sense" (Räisänen 1988, 180). Paul's choice of words in verse 3 resembles Moses's 
intercession after the episode of the Golden Calf in Exod. 32:32 (Cranfield 1979, 454—456; 
Wilckens 1980, 187), which further underlines that from Paul's perspective Israel's crisis is 
acute (see Barclay 2010b, 105). The aftermath of the Golden Calf narrative is also present in 
Rom. 9:15 in the form of a direct quotation from Exod. 33:19 (see below p. 99). 

9 Wright 1991, 238; Abasciano 2005, 223. According to Wright, the distinction within Israel par- 
allels Paul's use of “Israel” in two different senses in 11:25-26: "Israel" in 9:6 (as distinguished 
from “those of Israel") and “all Israel" in 11:26 represent “a polemical redefinition" of God's 
people which includes gentile believers (Wright 2013a 1184, 1241-1243; for 11:25-26 see below 
pp. 243-244 n.118). 
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(9:27-29).19 Such identifications suggest that God's word has not failed, for 
he keeps his promises to true Israel, namely the believing remnant or alterna- 
tively the remnant joined by gentile believers. In either case Paul would use the 
following scriptural examples to legitimate the fact that “physical” or “empiri- 
cal" Israel is not the heir of God's promises.!! However, it is important to ob- 
serve that the following quotations in verses 7-17 do not speak of distinctions 
within Israel, but of the time of its creation and formation in the patriarchal 
and exodus narratives. In his treatment of the first two pairs of quotations, 
Paul demonstrates that physical descent was never a decisive factor in the 
election of Isaac and Jacob (see below). This strong relativizing of physical de- 
scent in what follows suggests that it is in focus in verse 6 as well. Therefore, 
2& 'Iepo]A probably indicates first and foremost physical descent: “For not all 
who are descended from Israel are Israel"? In other words, the main thrust of 
the statement is not that there are two Israels but that Israel never was a cat- 
egory constituted on the basis of physical descent alone." The following scrip- 
tural examples highlight that in the pre-history of Israel, what was decisive was 


10 Cranfield 1979, 474; Räisänen 1988, 182; Fitzmyer 1993, 560; Wilk 1998, 313; Watson 2007, 311. 
The popularity of such identifications may have to do with Paul's allegory in Gal. 4:22-30 
in which he explicitly associates Hagar with Jerusalem and Isaac with the believers in 
Galatia. Yet it is problematic to read Romans 9 in the light of Galatians 4. For one thing, 
the contexts of the scriptural cases and the questions Paul poses are completely different. 

11 Cf Abasciano 2005, 182: "It appears that God's word of promise to Israel has failed pre- 
cisely because ethnic Israel as a whole has excluded itself from the elect people of God 
by rejecting the Messiah, the covenant identifier and the representative of the covenant 
people, thereby forfeiting the covenant promises and blessings." (Abasciano 2005, 182). 
Therefore, "[t]he answer Paul gives is that the promises were not made to ethnic Israel but 
to the covenant people of God, the seed of Abraham and true spiritual Israel.’ (Abasciano 
2005, 182). So also Räisänen 1988, 182: "Because the majority of Israel never belonged to 
the elect, God's promise is not affected by the unbelief of empirical Israel." 

12 As emphasized by Barclay 2015b, 528: “[N]othing in Romans suggests that unbelieving 
Jews are to be considered equivalent to Ishmael, Esau, or Pharaoh. The distinctions that 
Paul recounts in 9:618 occur during moments in the creation of Israel; they do not repre- 
sent distinctions within Israel's ranks." 

13 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 530 n. 23: “The Greek o08é at the start of 9:7 suggests a close match be- 
tween 9:6b and 9:7; the discussion of birth in the latter makes clear that 2& 'IopofjA in 9:6 
means not from within Israel’ but ‘descended from Israel. The preposition &x in the con- 
text of ethnicity signals descent elsewhere, in 9:5, 10; 11:1 (cf. Phil. 3:5); only when governed 
by a verb does it have a partitive sense (e.g., Rom. 9:24; Rev. 7:4-8). Thus, 9:6b is not to be 
taken as a denial that all within (the present) Israel are (truly) Israel, but as a denial that 
Israel has been constituted by ethnic descent.” 

14 + “Rather than arguing for a ‘spiritual’ Israel versus a ‘fleshly’ Israel, or for a ‘real’ Israel 
hidden in the church, what Paul contends in Rom. g is that God created Israel and that 
Israel’s past as well as its future depends entirely on God’s own saving power and glory.” 
(Gaventa 2010, 257; see also 259). Similarly, Barclay 2015b, 528: “It seems better to read 
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God's call. Later in the argumentation it becomes clear that Paul does indeed 
see a division within Israel, namely between the unbelieving majority and the 
believing remnant (9:27-29; 11:5, 7). However, this is not his point in verse 6, 
and he never denies that the unbelieving Jews are still part of Israel.!5 


4411 Isaac, the Child of Promise 

The first scriptural case that Paul presents to examine the dynamics of God's 
election and call is that of Isaac. The distinction between "all descended from 
Israel" and "Israel" is mirrored by a distinction between Abraham's children 
and his seed: “And not all are children because they are Abraham’s seed" (9:7).16 
Paul introduces then with aA a direct quotation from Gen. 21:12. It implies that 
only the "called" seed, represented by Isaac, are elected as children.! Although 
the quotation has no introduction formula, the abrupt address in the second 
person singular would signal to the audience that the words derive from an 
external source.!® Paul renders the wording of the Septuagint verbatim. 





Rom. 9:7 Gen. 21:12 LXX 
ev Isaax xAnSycetat &u ev Icotox xAnohoerort 
cot OTE MOL cot orépya 





9:6b and the following verses as intended not to justify God's selection within Israel but to 
clarify the grounds on which Israel as a nation was created and selected." 

15 Cf. Gaventa 2010, 260: "[H]ere, at the outset of chs. 9-11, Paul is establishing a different 
point, namely, that the only Israel that exists is the one God brought into being through 
promise and call.” 

16 The syntax of the sentence (008’ örı eiciv oneppa Aßpaauı navres téxva) is debated. While 
the translation above presents the majority view, several scholars follow Barrett's sug- 
gestion that seed (rather than children) should be viewed as the predicate noun (- the 
complement): "Nor are all the children of Abraham counted as his seed." (Barrett 1962, 
180-181, followed by Dunn 1988b, 540; Hays 1989, 206 n. 61; Jewett 2007, 575; Barclay 2010b, 
98; cf. NRSV). These scholars tend to defend their position with the context: the quotation 
and verse 8 present "seed" as the decisive category, whereas children can also be “children 
of flesh" However, none of these scholars explain how navres texva could belong together 
and form the subject of the sentence. 

17 When defining who are counted as children, Paul makes distinctions within omépya. In 
9:7a oréppa has the comprehensive sense (all descendants), in 7b and 8 the restrictive and 
selective sense (the descendants called in Isaac) (cf. Cranfield 1979, 473). 

18 According to Abasciano (2005, 191), the absence of a proper introduction formula indi- 
cates that Paul expects his audience to recognize the passage. This line of argumentation 
is unconvincing. From the syntactical discrepancy, even an audience with no familiarity 
with the story whatsoever could figure out that Paul must be quoting. 
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In the Abraham narrative, the quoted words are part of God's answer to 
Abraham, who is reluctant to agree to Sarah's demand to send away Hagar and 
Ishmael.!9 God exhorts Abraham to do so, “for in Isaac shall seed be called for 
you”, but he also reassures Abraham that "the son of the slave girl" will survive 
and become an ancestor of a great nation.?? In Romans Ishmael is never men- 
tioned by name but Isaac is simply singled out from “all” descendants. That 
Abraham has more than one son is something the audience is expected to 
know (or to decipher from verse 7), for without another son there is no selec- 
tive election. In Romans 9 xaAéw functions as an important catchword that 
ties together different parts of the argumentation (9:7, 12, 24, 25, 26). In the 
narrative of Genesis it is used in the sense of naming or signalling out, whereas 
Paul appears to relate a more profound meaning to the verb. Just as in 4:17 
(xo obvroc TÀ ur) övra wç övta), the following occurrences of the verb in Romans 
9 suggest that for Paul “calling” bears connotations of creation (see below). 
The calling of Isaac and Jacob is a divine act of creation, part of Israel's calling 
into being?! 

Frequently, Paul does not pause to explain scriptural quotations, but this 
time he begins with a formula used for exegetical interpretations both in 
Jewish and non-Jewish Greek texts (toöt’ £cxtv) and explicates his distinction.?? 
The seed called in Isaac equals "children of God" and "children of promise". 
Together with "Israel", all these positive expressions have a strong relational 
aspect: Israel, children of God, children of promise, and Abraham’s called de- 
scendants are all categories constituted by God's promise and call. They need 
to be distinguished from “all descended from Israel" and “children of flesh", 
which indicate merely physical descent. 


19 Paul quotes Sarah’s demand in Gal. 4:30, but he introduces it as a word of the Scripture 
(GMa ti A€yEt ý ypagh): "Drive out the slave woman and her son!” (Gen. 21:10). Paul's treat- 
ment of the narrative of Isaac and Ishmael in Gal. 4:22-30 shares with Rom. 9:6-9 the 
distinction between a child of flesh and a child of promise (Gal. 4:23), but the signifi- 
cant difference is the identification of these two categories with contemporary groups. 
In Galatians Paul explains the allegory and explicitly identifies the gentile members of 
the Galatian congregation with Isaac, and Jerusalem with children of the slave woman. 
In Romans, however, Paul never says that Isaac and Ishmael function as typologies for 
contemporary groups (although numerous scholars assume that that is his point). 
Gentiles and the Jewish Christian remnant occur much later in a different section of the 
argumentation. 

20 Both Isaac and Ishmael are acknowledged by God to be Abraham's onéppa in Gen. 21:12- 
13, but only the lineage of Isaac will be called (£v Icaox xAyOyoetal cot onéppa). 

21 Gaventa 2010, 260: "Here calling is calling into existence, an act of creation, not simply an 
act of selecting one person or group rather than another.” See also Barclay 2015b, 530. 

22 Koch 1986, 28. 
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After Paul's explanation, the quotation from Gen. 21:12 is followed by a sec- 
ond one that helps to distinguish Isaac as the child of the promise.?? Paul in- 
troduces the quotation informally with "for this is the word of the promise" 
(émayyeAlas yàp 6 Adyos odrog). It is from Gen. 18:14, but its first word agrees with 
a parallel passage, Gen. 18:10. 


Rom. 9:9 Gen. 18:14 LXX Gen. 18:10 LXX 





"Eravaotpepwv Men npóc c£ 


XATA TOV xatpóv TOOTOV giç TOV xatpóv TOOTOV Kara TÒV xatpóv coücoyb 
EAEDTOHAL dvaotpépw 

Tóc c£ elc paç, eic doas, xal Eker vióv Xdtppot 
xal gota tH Ldopa vids. xai ëotar t Xdppaulóg. Á yvvý gov. 





a mpóccéis omitted in 408 and eic ópo in 53’. 
b Chrysostom's and Theodoret's reading of the next words in the table follows Rom. 9:9, but 
they are obviously dependent on Paul. 


Paul's wording contains three minor deviations from the wording of the 
Septuagint. Since the manuscript tradition of the Septuagint offers no sup- 
port for them, the Pauline origin of the first two is relatively secure. First, Paul 
probably omits the words “to you in spring" (npög cè eis pac) to shorten the 
quotation. The specification is tightly connected to the Abraham narrative but 
has no relevance when the words are transferred to a new context. Similarly, 
Paul replaces dvactpew with &Xebcopot because it is irrelevant for Paul's use 
of the quotation that God will “return”.?* The third deviation, the use of xoà 
in place of eis, is of little significance here. While it is clear that one way or 
another it derives from Gen. 18:10, the exact reason why it occurs in Paul's quo- 
tation can be left open.25 


23 Hays 1989, 65. 

24 Koch 1986, 16 n. 5, 142; Stanley 1992, 104-105. 

25 The difference in the meaning of the prepositions is minor, as can be seen from their 
alteration in Gen. 18:10 and 14, and it is thus problematic to trace Paul's intention be- 
hind such an insignificant modification. Assimilation to Gen. 18:10 may result from Paul's 
memory lapse or reflect a pre- or post-Pauline copying error or scribal harmonization (cf. 
Stanley 1992, 104). The textual tradition of the two Genesis verses contains numerous ex- 
amples of such harmonizations not cited here (see the critical edition). Abasciano (2007, 
156) deduces from the preposition xard (and from the choice of the main verb) that Paul 
intentionally conflated Gen. 18:10 and 14 “to allude specifically to both the original state- 
ment of the promise, which is subsequently doubted, and the response to that doubt, 
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Gen. 18:0 and 14 both contain God's promise concerning Isaac’s birth.26 
Earlier in the narrative Abraham has already received the promise of descen- 
dants several times (Gen. 12:2; 13:16; 15:5; 17:5), but here two temporal designa- 
tions determine the exact time of its realization. The promise becomes more 
solid when itis related to the birth of a son in a particular time. Paul quotes two 
of the more general promises in 417-18 (Gen. 17:5; 15:5), but as was argued in 
Chapter 3 of this study, there the quotations attest to the scope of that promise: 
the large number of descendants and the explicit reference to “nations”. Here 
in contrast, Paul has an exclusive agenda: he uses the quotation to identify 
"the promise" that is constitutive to the category of "children of the promise", 
clearly distinguished from the larger category of "children of flesh" From a rhe- 
torical perspective, a direct quotation serves to give further emphasis to the 
promise. Just as in Romans 4, the impressiveness and reliability of the promise 
are enhanced when the audience hears it as God's own speech in the first per- 
son singular, not as an event reported by Paul. 


4.1.2 “Jacob ILoved” 

After the case of Isaac, Paul turns to a second pair of brothers whose case like- 
wise exemplifies God’s call. Since they are twins, this time the divine selec- 
tion cannot be explained by their mother’s status or by different occasions of 
conception.”” The manner in which Paul refers to the characters suggests that 
he expects his audience to be familiar with the broad outlines of the patriar- 
chal narrative.?® His expression is rather condensed here, and in his eagerness 
to interpret the narrative he uses elliptical language.?9 Paul highlights that God 


which affirms the reliability of the Lord's word." This appears to me far-fetched. First of 
all, Abasciano does not appear to take seriously how easily the preposition could have 
changed in textual transmission. Even if the substitution was Paul's, it appears improb- 
able that he would have hoped that his audience made the connection on the basis of a 
single preposition. As for Abasciano's suggestion on the point of the alleged conflation, 
human doubt is not thematized in Romans 9. 

26 God utters the promise twice because of Sarah's disbelieving reaction (Gen. 18:10—13). 

27 Dunn ı988b, 542; Jewett 2007, 578; Gaventa 2010, 262. 

28 For instance, Paul does not explicitly say that Rebecca bore twins or refer to Jacob and 
Esau with their names (although he names their parents). The names only appear in the 
quotation in 9:13. Abasciano deduces from the unspoken details that Paul is “expecting 
his allusion to point them [the audience of the letter] back to the Old Testament con- 
text, through which they could most fully understand his argument" (Abasciano 201, 43). 
However, as I will point out below, the audience needs only a basic knowledge of the 
broad outlines of the narrative, whereas faithful studying of the original literary context 
does not help them to understand Paul's point. 

29 For example, the sentence in verse 10 lacks a finite verb. Jewett's (2007, 577) suggestion 
to complete it with "received a promise" is unlikely; Rebecca receives no promise, just an 
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chose one brother over another already “before they had been born or had 
done anything good or evil" “so that God's purpose of election (N xat’ exAoyyv 
Tpó0zcic) might stand, not because of works but because of him who calls" 
(g:11-12).3° In other words, God's selective call preceded all human action of 
any kind. This retelling of the narrative and of God's purposes creates the inter- 
pretive framework for the direct quotation from Gen. 25:23. The quotation has 
no formulaic introduction but the words "for it was said to her" (divine passive) 
are part of the sentence Paul crafts to interpret the narrative. The quotation 
follows the wording of the Septuagint verbatim. 








Rom. 9:12 Gen. 25:23 LXX 
6 neilwv 8ouAsócst xoi 6 mellwv Sovrstost 
TH £Àdacovt TH £Àdacovt 





In the narrative, the words are part of God's answer to Rebecca, who inquires 
for the reason for her suffering when the twins fight each other in her womb: 
"There are two nations in your womb, and two peoples from your uterus shall 
be divided, and a people shall excel the other, and the greater shall serve the 
lesser" Thus in contrast to Gen. 18:14, Gen. 25:23 is not a promise but God's 
answer to Rebecca's inquiry. In the immediate context, there is no language 
of election or any suggestion of God actively choosing one brother over the 
other.?! That the elder ("greater") brother should serve the younger ("lesser") 
is not attributed to God's choice but to the fact that the younger brother wins 
the struggle. At this stage of the narrative God's answer to Rebecca appears 
to bear witness to his prescience rather than divine election. Therefore, when 
read in its original literary context, the quotation does not support Paul's claim 
that God's election is independent on human accomplishments. What it does 


explanation why the babies are struggling with each other in her womb (Gen. 25:22-23). 
Dunn's (1988, 538, 542) reading is preferable, for he argues that the sentence represents a 
second case: “Not only so, but also in the case of Rebecca, who..." 

30 éÉpyain verse 12 refers to human action and accomplishments in general (Moo 1996, 582; 
Wagner 2002, 50 n. 22); pace Dunn (1988b, 543), who argues that “Paul certainly means, as 
always with the 28 £pywv formulation, works of the law”. The law is not discussed in chap- 
ter 9 and referring to it would be anachronistic in the case of Jacob and Esau. 

31 The first sign of the election of Jacob comes much later in the narrative, in Gen. 28:13. 
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convey is that birth order was not decisive for the future of the brothers.?? 
However, Paul has already crafted the interpretive framework in which the 
quotation is to be read, and in it the words that in Genesis demonstrate divine 
prescience become a declaration of divine election. Thus, the new frame of 
the quotation makes it compatible with Paul's argument. Moreover, it is note- 
worthy that while in Genesis the emphasis is on the twins as forefathers of two 
nations, Paul quotes only the last part of God's answer that contains no refer- 
ences to nations but on its own appears to speak of individuals.?? 

Paul immediately backs up his interpretation of Gen. 25:23 with another 
quotation, introducing it with “as it is written" (xac yeypamtat). 








Rom. 9:13 Mal. 1:2-3 LXX Mal. 1:273 MT 
xv "Ioxof hydnyoa, xal hyánnoa tov Ioxceo,* apy"ns IIR) 
tov òè Hoad éuicnon. tov dé Hcov &glovca NIY vin 





a Inthe Bohairic (a Coptic dialect) version Jacob precedes the verb as in Romans. 


The manuscript tradition of the Septuagint unanimously attests to the chiastic 
parallelism of verbs and objects, whereas in Romans Tov Iaxwß is transposed to 
the beginning so that both clauses begin with the object. That Paul elsewhere 
frequently reorders elements in quotations for the sake of emphasis or style 
increases the probability that the modification is deliberate.?^ The reordering 
slightly changes the emphasis of the statement: in Malachi, the main focus is 
on God's hate of Esau, whereas Paul wishes to call attention to God choosing 
one of the twins and rejecting the other, which is probably why he begins with 
the object of God's love.3° This is a good example of modification that is prob- 
ably Pauline and intentional, but by no means necessary. 


32 Thus, the quotation could be used to support Paul's previous argument in verses 7-9 con- 
cerning the unimportance of birth; cf. Dunn 1988b, 544. 

33 Cf. Aletti 1987, 44 n. 12; Dunn 1988b, 544. 

34 See the discussion concerning the quotations in 2:24; 9:25; 11:3. Cf. Koch 1986, 103-109. 

35 Stanley 1992, 106; similarly, Steyn 2015, 53. Abasciano suggests that “Paul envisions a genu- 
ine salvation-historical continuity between his own ministry and that of Malachi”. “Just 
as Malachi defended God's covenant faithfulness and promises as God's covenant mes- 
senger against doubting challenges, so does Paul in his capacity as God's New Covenant 
messenger.” (Abasciano 201, 65). Paul hints at connections between himself and the proph- 
ets, but Abasciano's suggestion appears exaggerated when one examines the function of the 
quotation in Paul's argumentation: it simply strengthens the point that God elects one over 
another. Paul does not mention Malachi or draw attention to the source of the passage. 
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In Malachi, Jacob and Esau refer to nations, to Israel and the Edomites 
(cf. Gen. 36:8-9). In the very beginning of the book, God addresses his people 
and makes an unusual declaration of love (the words that Paul quotes are in 
italics): ^I have loved you, says the Lord, but you said: 'How have you loved us?' 
Was Esau not Jacob's brother? says the Lord. And I loved Jacob, but Esau I hated, 
and I laid waste his mountains and made his inheritance gifts of wilderness." 
(Mal. 1:2-3). God's love to Israel is manifested here in his hate of the neighbour- 
ing nation and in its annihilation. Its intensity is highlighted by the fact that 
although Esau is Jacob's brother, he has not been spared. Here God's love for 
his chosen people is presented as exclusive. 

This is a peculiar passage for the apostle to the gentiles to cite, for in several 
Jewish texts “Esau” is used of not only the Edomites but of gentiles in general.3® 
Moreover, when Paul quotes in 11:26 a passage from Isaiah in which the name 
Jacob occurs, Paul unmistakably refers to Israel.?” However, Paul calls no atten- 
tion to the fact that divine words in Malachi concern nations, but just as was 
the case with the previous quotation, he leaves unquoted all words that would 
indicate this. He relates the quotation to the fate of two unborn children, cer- 
tain individuals whose parents are mentioned by name.?? It is, of course, im- 
portant for Paul's argument that Jacob will become one of Israel's patriarchs, 
but this is slightly different from Malachi's straightforward use of Jacob and 
Esau as signifiers for nations. In 9:6-13, Paul treats Isaac, Ishmael, Esau, and 
Jacob primarily as individuals through which he can illustrate God's choice 
in Israel's pre-history. All references to nations would be beside the issue, for 
Paul's point is not that God has rejected other peoples and elected only Israel, 
but that God's call has always been founded on his own free will to give a prom- 
ise. At this stage of the argument, Paul does not seek to identify groups that 
have been elected but uses the scriptural examples to illustrate which factors 
have been decisive in Israel's history - and which not.?? Thus, there are two 
distinctive stages in the argumentation of 9:6-29: in the first part, the fate of 


36 X"[I]n the exilic and postexilic period Edom is elsewhere too the very personification of 
Israel's enemies in the world of the nations; Isa. 34:2, 5ff.; Ezek. 36:5; Joel 3:2, 12, 19; Amos 
9:12.” (Wolff 1986, 63). See also Abasciano 2005, 194 n. 136; 2011, 19. 

37 This speaks against the common interpretation that Jacob functions in 9:10-13 as a ty- 
pology for Jewish Christians and/or gentile Christians (although, of course, those who 
assume that Paul uses "Israel" inconsistently could argue the same concerning "Jacob" or 
alternatively negate the fact that 11:26—27 speaks of Israel at all). Watson (2007, 314) solves 
the problem by emphasizing that “Jacob can represent the Gentile Christians whom Paul 
here has in mind only as an individual and not as a people (cf. 11:26). 

38 | Hübner 1984, 27. 

39 Cf. Barclay 2010b, 98: “[Paul] is concerned to trace here not the identity of the elect but the 
means by which election occurs." 
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six individuals illustrates the dynamics of election in Israel's pre-history, but 
the explicit identification of contemporary groups that have been called by 
God follows only in the second part, beginning from verse 24.40 

Interestingly, in the case of the quotations from Gen. 25:23 and Mal. 1:2-3, 
examining their original literary context would not help the audience to grasp 
Paul's idea but would rather lead them astray. Both passages create a sharp 
contrast between Israel and another nation. When explaining the struggle of 
two unborn babies, Gen. 25:23 tells of a contest of two nations, the winner of 
which is Israel. Mal. 1:2-3 uses the story of two individuals, but the focus is on 
the nations they represent; God has already annihilated the Edomites, thus 
showing his love for Israel. If Paul's audience would meditate on these con- 
texts, the focus would shift from the sovereignty of divine election to the fact 
that Israel was chosen, other nations not. However, knowledge of the original 
context does not pose a problem as long as the audience accepts Paul's framing 
of the quotations. Especially verses 8 and 1-12 mediate his own interpretation 
of the quotations, and the introduction formulae imply how the quotations 
are linked to it. Therefore, Paul invites the audience to follow his reading of 
the patriarchal narratives from a particular point of view, and some aspects 
of the quotations' original literary context are then suppressed or ignored. 

Through the patriarchal narratives, Paul indicates that neither physical de- 
scent nor human activity of any kind played a role in the election of Isaac and 
Jacob. He appears to almost delight in the fact that the divine election eludes 
human norms, logic, and judgement (g:u-ı2).*! Calling is God's free act. That in 
all four quotations God is the speaker strengthens the impression of an active 
and sovereign choice. The audience of the letter can *hear" him making the 
promise of a son and declaring his preference for Jacob. Yet as the continuation 
of the argument shows, such a vision of election is not without its problems. 


4.2 Mercy and Might (9:14-18) 


Paul seems to be aware of the theological problem caused by his stark empha- 
sis on God's sovereignty, for in verse 14 he voices a protest himself, just as in 
3:5, when he faced a similar problem:* "Is there injustice in God?" (934). The 


40 Aletti (1987, 44) likewise traces a development in the argumentation, and Watson identi- 
fies two sequences in 9:6-29: “the narrative sequence" in 9:618, and “the prophetic se- 
quence” in 9:19-29 (Watson 2007, 309, 314). 

41 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 520-521. 

42 Wagner 2002, 51 n. 28. For the similarities between 3:4 and 9:14, see Räisänen 1986b, 197. 
Attempts to construct the views of Paul's opponents from this question are misleading. 
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question follows directly from the preceding examples. If God's election of 
Jacob at the expense of Esau was not based on foreknowledge of the broth- 
ers' future actions, what was the rationale for it? Divine election cannot be 
arbitrary, can it? Paul negates this with emphasis (uù yévorto), and introduces 
a third pair of quotations in support of his answer, moving from the characters 
of patriarchal narratives to those of Exodus. In this third pair the point is not 
that Moses is chosen over Pharaoh, but the focus shifts to God's purposes.*? 
The quotations from Exod. 3319 and 9:16 have symmetrical frames: the intro- 
duction formula conveys to whom the words are addressed, Y&p indicates a 
confirmation of Paul's assertion, and the quotation is followed by an interpre- 
tative conclusion beginning with dpa odv.44 


421  "IWill Have Mercy on Whom I Have Mercy" 

The first quotation is preceded by an exceptional introduction formula, for its 
subject appears to be God: “For he says to Moses" (xà Mwicet yàp A£yet). Even 
here the divine subject is not explicit but has to be supplied from the previ- 
ous verse (napd và 09).^5 Although it is unequivocal in numerous quotations 
that it is God who utters the words, Paul does not state this in the introduction 
formulae but either uses formulations such as "as it is written" or attributes 
the quotation to the alleged author of the writing ("Isaiah says"). Apart from 
9:15, the only other cases in which the introduction formula implies that the 
words are God's are Rom. 9:25 (see below) and 2 Cor. 6:2 (A&yeı yep), and just 
as in 9:15, the missing subject has to be supplied from the previous verse.*® Yet 
in 9:15 the exceptional introduction formula defends its place, since the words 


Articulating objections and false conclusions is characteristic of the diatribe style Paul 
uses here. In a diatribe, exposing the error of false conclusions is not polemic directed 
against enemies but part of the pedagogical approach that is directed towards a student 
or a discussion partner (Stowers 1981, 117, 150, 175-176, 180). 

43 _ Watson makes the interesting remark that "[a]lthough Paul does not make the point, the 
third pairing even preserves the familial context of the other two, since Moses himself 
had been a member of the Egyptian royal household (cf. Acts 7:21-22)." (Watson 2007, 
309). 

44 Belli 2010, 54. 

45 Hübner 1984, 42. 

46 Since Paul's normal practice is not to name God in introduction formulae, Koch argues 
against completing the formulae in 9:15 and 25 with 6 deög (Koch 1986, 31-32). Koch ap- 
pears to imagine a subject such as ý} ypapY (“für ihn [= Paulus] steht offenbar die Schrift 
als vorgegebener Text im Vordergrund", Koch 1986, 32). However, given that in Rom. 935 
and 2 Cor. 6:2 6 0cóc occurs in the preceding verse (and that in Rom. 9:25 he is the implicit 
subject of the preceding verse), the obvious way to complete the introduction formula is 
to make God its subject. If Paul had wished to avoid this, he would probably have crafted 
the introduction formula differently. 
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are part of God's self-disclosure. As for Moses, here he does not serve in the role 
of the lawgiver but simply as a recipient of the divine words and as the positive 
counterpart of Pharaoh.*” 

The quotation agrees verbatim with the wording of the Septuagint. 





Rom. 9:15 Exod. 33:19 LXX 
&Aerjoo ov dv cred xai crenow öv dv £O, 
xai oixtiphow ov dvoixtipw. xai oixtiphow öv dv oixtiow. 





The words are part of Moses's and God's dialogue after the Golden Calf 
episode.^? Moses insists on having proof that God has found favour with him 
and his people (Exod. 33:13). God grants him this request and promises to pass 
by in his glory and utter by his holy name before Moses (3339). The words 
quoted by Paul immediately follow this promise ^I will have mercy on whom 
I have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I have compassion." They 
appear to be connected both to Moses's request to be made certain of God's 
favour and to the divine self-disclosure with the utterance of the holy name; 
God articulates his sovereignty to show mercy to his people and implies that 
showing mercy is connected to his name and identity. The same vocabulary is 
used some verses later in the Gnadenformel of Exod. 34:6: "The Lord God, who 
is compassionate (oixtipuwv) and merciful (£Aer]uov), patient and very merci- 
ful (roAvéAsoc) and truthful.” With the quotation from Exod. 33:19, Paul invokes 
this scriptural characterization of God as one who shows mercy through a pas- 
sage that simultaneously highlights God’s sovereign will. The rhetorical effect 
of the divine first person singular is especially impressive in this quotation. 
Paul then comments on the message and relevance of the quoted passage: 
"Therefore (&pa oöv), it depends not on the one willing or the one running but 
on God who shows mercy.’ He has already demonstrated that physical descent, 
birth order, and good or bad deeds played no role in the face of God's call and 
promise, and here willing and running strengthen the point by ruling out any 


47 Watson 2007, 309. 

48 As this quotation is accompanied by Paul's echoing of Moses's intercession (Rom. 9:3; 
see above n. 8), it appears clear that he has the Golden Calf narrative in mind. However, 
pace Wright 20132, 1189 n. 541, there is no indication that he would intend his audience to 
contemplate that narrative. 
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human effort.^? It is remarkable that the quotation in itself does not draw such 
a contrast between human action and divine mercy, the focus being solely 
on God's free will to show mercy. Yet with his conclusion Paul integrates the 
quotation into the juxtaposition of human achievements and divine call. It is 
not necessary for the audience to consult the original literary context, for Paul 
himself provides the interpretative framework in which the quotation should 
be read. 


4.2.2 The Wording of the Quotation in 9:17 

The second quotation from Exodus further intensifies the theme of divine sov- 
ereignty, but combines it with the idea of divine purpose. This time Paul pres- 
ents “Scripture” as the speaker in the introduction formula (“For the Scripture 
says to Pharaoh”), although it is self-evident from the content that the speaker 
must be God. Paul’s quotation deviates from the wording of the Septuagint in 
four details. First, while the textual tradition of the Septuagint stands united 
behind Evexev tovtov, in Romans the purpose is expressed with eis att todto. 
In the Septuagint, Evexev tovtov usually refers backwards to what has just been 
said ("because of this"). In Exod. 9:16, however, the reasons for God's action 
are stated in the final clauses, which is why the phrase should point forwards 
instead, as eis aùtò todto does.?0 While évexev tovtov is not used in the Pauline 
corpus, elc abtö toOto can be found in Rom. 13:6 and 2 Cor. 5:5. It is therefore 
possible that Paul replaced the original phrase with eig aùtò tobt0, which better 
corresponds to his own usage (as well as the internal logic of the verse).°! The 
textual evidence also speaks for a Pauline adaptation. However, the possibility 
that eig dtd tobto is a pre-Pauline improvement of the translation cannot be 
completely excluded either.5? 


49 “Two other possible elements in human worth are here ruled out: human will (motivation 
or disposition) and human success (‘running’; cf. 1 Cor. 9:24, 27; Phil 2:16).... By remov- 
ing every element of correspondence between human worth and divine choice, Paul has 
placed all the emphasis on the divine will”. (Barclay 2015b, 532). Abasciano’s view that 
Paul refers to “a vigorous and wholehearted keeping of the Law" (Abasciano 201, 189) un- 
necessarily narrows the message. 

50 The clearer anticipatory sense of eic aùtò todto is noted by Cranfield 1979, 485-486; Koch 
1986, 141; Stanley, 1992, 107. In this case such a motivation for the alteration is not very 
convincing. Paul could hardly have changed every rare expression of the Septuagint only 
to bring it closer to his normal usage. 

51 Koch 1986, 141. 

52 Apart from clarifying the logic of the sentence, the reason for the substitution could also 
have been the coherence of the translation equivalents. In the Septuagint £vexev tovtov 
is “reserved” for rendering a different Hebrew phrase, 1379. It is used 18 times, and in 
addition to Exod. 9:16, the only cases in which it renders something else are Exod. 18:11 
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Rom. 9:17 Exod. 9:16 Lxx Exod. 9:16 MT 

cig abrö TOOTO xal Evexev TOUTOV nxt maya DIAN] 
ebnyelpa oe Stetmpyoys,* PHT] 
önwg evdetGwpon ev col ivab evdetEwprort &v cot FORT Ways 
nv Suvari pov nv lcx0v* pov, MINE 
xai önws StoryyeAy} xai önws StoryyeAy} 730 wn 
To Övoud pov To Övoud pov NV 
èv néon TH Yô. èv néoy TH Yô. po 23 
a Manuscripts 135 85™8-343-344™8 and the Ethiopic and Arabic versions read dıampyoa oe, 


which is closer to the Masoretic text. 

The Hexaplaric subgroup 0/'%*"s (including manuscripts 64-381-618-708) reads öntwc. 

The following witnesses read 8bvoguv: uncials AM“, several Hexaplaric witnesses (0/-29-135), 
all the Catena manuscripts (C^), and the following minuscules from various groups: d 85/78 t 
y5” 128' 18 59 130 509 618 646’. 


Second, in the place of dtetyeyoy¢ (passive) Paul reads in the active é&jyeipá 
ce, which has no support in the textual tradition of the Septuagint, whereas 
some witnesses read dtatypyoa ce.53 Statnpéw and ¿ķeyeipw are both possible 
renderings of TY in hiphil,*^ but &öyyyeıpd ce is a more exact translation of 


’nTnyn than the passive 8tetpronc. Despite the lack of textual evidence, it is 


possible that Paul quotes a textual tradition that corrected the reading of the 


Septuagint in the light of a Hebrew text.55 Alternatively, some scholars assume 


53 


54 


55 


and Mic. 1:8. Since £vexev tobtov is "reserved" for this equivalence, a scribe or a reviser 
concerned with systematic translation equivalents might have considered it inaccurate 
to use it to render NNT 339. In addition, the scribe may even have endeavoured to find 
an equivalent for DJIN as well. This particle has several functions, but frequently it is used 
for contrast or intensification (Gesenius). Although it is not rendered with aùtó elsewhere 
in the Septuagint (the commonest translation is dd), here até serves to intensify the 
expression (“for this very reason"). eic abt todto or elc todto are used in the Septuagint to 
express purpose in a manner similar to Rom. 9:17 only in Sir. 39:16 and 21. Instead, dı& toöto 
is common. For instance, in Exodus alone it is used six times, always as a translation for 
12759. For this reason it would have been an unsuitable translation from the perspective 
of "standard equivalents". 

According to Wevers (1990, 132), these manuscripts reflect a different and more lit- 
eral translation, "probably one of the Three" Unfortunately, the readings of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion in this verse are not preserved. 

The verb éyeípo, without the prefix, renders T2 in hiphil in Dan. Lxx 8:18 and is also used 
in Sir. 10:4; 1 Esdras 5:43 (but not in Ezra Lxx 2:68) and 8:79 (but not in Ezra Lxx 9:9). Thus, 
itis a rare translation. 

Stanley 1992, 107-108. 
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that Paul himself translated the Hebrew verb form.?® In any case, the fact that 
Paul's wording was independent from the Hebrew would be an improbable 
coincidence.5? The Hebrew and Paul's wording suggest that God has actively 
raised Pharaoh and allowed him to obtain power over the Israelites because of 
a divine plan, whereas the Septuagint implies that Pharaoh has been spared 
and allowed to rule so long only because of the plan. It is disputed which word- 
ing would fit Paul's argumentation better and whether he would thus have had 
a reason for changing the wording himself. Some commentators suggest that 
God's treatment of Pharaoh corresponds to "enduring with much patience the 
vessels of wrath" in verse 22, which means that the original reading (8tetqprfonc) 
would have suited Paul better.58 In contrast, if the modification is Paul's, he 
may have wished to emphasize the active role of God in making a sovereign 
decision.9? Since Paul's intention can be construed in different ways, it cannot 
help to solve the origin of the wording. 

Third, while in the Septuagint the first final clause begins with {va and the 
second with önws, in Romans önwg is used twice. Paul's wording is supported 
by a few Hexaplaric manuscripts, but the evidence is relatively meagre. The 
use of two different conjunctions is consistent with the Hebrew text, which 
means that this time Paul's wording cannot be “Hebraizing”. By the time of 
the New Testament, both conjunctions were used in the final sense with no 
difference in meaning. That Paul wished to underline with the same con- 
junctions the parallelism between the final clauses makes no sense here, for in 


56 Ellis 1957, 14 n. 5, 6; Dunn 1988b, 563; Abasciano 201, 162. Koch (1986, 112, 150-151) does 
not completely exclude the possibility of an unknown textual tradition, but considers it 
more likely that Paul has changed the verb form to emphasize God's active role. It should 
be noted that Paul is clearly dependent on the Greek version of the verse, following it in 
two other places where it slightly deviates from the Hebrew text. Both the Septuagint and 
Paul include the first ¿v in the verse (to show in you) and render the active piel 720 with 
passive StayyeAy (Stanley 1992, 107). 

57 Stanley 1992, 108. 

58 . Wilk1998, 124-125, see especially n. 26; Wagner 2002, 55 n. 36. 

59 Koch 1986, 112, 150-151. According to Gaventa, Paul's wording indicates that God “brought 
Pharaoh onto the scene" (Gaventa 2010, 264). Somewhat similarly, Seitz (2001, 78 n. 101) 
proposes that Paul deliberately changed the verb to £&eyeipw to underline the creative 
activity of God. Yet according to Seitz the verb derives from the potter metaphor of Isa. 
45:13, a parallel text to Isa. 29:16 to which Paul alludes in verse 20 (see below). Seitz does 
not discuss the proximity of &&yyeıpd cc to the Hebrew verb form, although it must be ac- 
counted for somehow. 

60 Moule 1979, 138; Stanley 1992, 108 (pace Koch 1986, 151, who claims that émw¢ expresses 
more clearly the final sense). Already in Ptolemaic papyri (3rd-1st century BCE) the dif- 
ference between the two conjunctions has disappeared: "Ihrem ursprünglichen Charakter 
nach unterscheiden sich die Sätze mit {va und önws etwa so, daß bei {va die reine, zielsi- 
chere Absicht des Subjekts (= ‘damit’), bei émw¢ die Art und Weise der Erreichung des 
Ziels und die objektive Folge ... zum Ausdruck kommt. Doch ist in den meisten Fällen 
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the internal logic of the sentence, the final clauses are not symmetrical: God's 
name is proclaimed because he first shows his power by dealing with Pharaoh. 
It is very difficult to find a good reason for Paul to intentionally change the 
conjunction.®! He may have substituted the conjunction accidentally, yet it 
appears slightly more probable that the change took place in the pre-Pauline 
transmission process and that the wording of Romans represents this meagrely 
attested variant. 

Fourth, Paul reads 8üvaquv where the critical text of the Septuagint has ioyöv, 
but the textual evidence is strongly divided. Svvayw is attested by a consider- 
able number of manuscripts, including the uncials A and M.9? The wide attes- 
tation for this variant renders it useless to ponder which word Paul might have 
preferred and why: it is probable that he quotes a text reading Sbvapuv.® 

In summary, only the origin dövayuıv is relatively secure (it is a pre-Pauline 
variant) whereas the origin of the three other deviations from the word- 
ing of the Septuagint is more ambiguous. Solely on the basis of external 
evidence, é&fyetp& ce would appear Pauline, but its clear correspondence 
to the Hebrew wording has to be accounted for. The textual evidence for 
önwg in the Septuagint is meagre, but there are no good reasons for Paul to 
change the conjunction. I suggest that Paul follows a minority reading that 
"corrected" the translation to éEfyeipó ce and contained the widespread variant 
9ovaptv. The two other variants are more insecure, but I would incline to sug- 
gest that the minority reading also read önws twice (probably due to an error). 
The phrase eig oróxó todto, in contrast, may be Paul's own adaptation. 


infolge des abgeschliffenen Gebrauchs der Bedeutungsunterschied für unser Gefühl ver- 
schwunden.” (Mayser 1926, 247). In the Septuagint tva is used more frequently than órtox. 

61 "Enhancing poetic parallelism" (Jewett 2007, 584) between the two final clauses of the 
quotation for purely stylistic reasons is a possible but not very convincing explanation. It 
should be observed that Paul uses iva and önws in the same sentence for the sake of va- 
riety in 1 Cor. 1:29 and 2 Cor. 8:14. The same phenomenon occurs several times elsewhere 
in the New Testament as well; see BDF $369 (4); Stanley 1992, 108; Mayser 1926, 261. In 
general, Paul has a significant preference for tva, which occurs 171 times in the undisputed 
letters, whereas önws occurs only 8 times. 

62 Koch's (1986, 54, 141) suggestion that all these witnesses have been harmonized with Rom. 
917 is far-fetched, especially when the correctors would have ignored all the other devi- 
ances between Rom. 9:17 and Exod. 9:16. ioxüs is the standard equivalent to 12, whereas 
dövanıs renders it only in the books that were translated late (five times in Chronicles, 
once in Nehemia and one in Ecclesiastes). In the Pentateuch dövauıc is the normal trans- 
lation for N3O (Wevers 1990, 132). One possibility is that Svvapw is the original reading 
of the Greek translation and was later changed to icxóv to standardize the translation 
practice. 

63 Jewett (2007, 584) explains why Paul switched to this “absolutely crucial term’, completely 
ignoring the textual evidence of the Septuagint. 
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42.3 The Purpose of Hardening 
The quotation is part of God's words to Pharaoh, relayed through Moses, after 
the sixth plague. God reminds Pharaoh that he could have finished him al- 
together had he not his own purposes (the words Paul quotes are in italics): 
“For if Inow sent my hand, I would strike you and your people with death and 
you would be rubbed out from the earth. And for this purpose you have been 
preserved, that I might display in you my power, and that my name might be pro- 
claimed in all the earth.’ In Romans this language of purpose signals a turn in 
the argumentation by bringing the divine intention into focus.6* In the next 
steps of Paul's argument the idea of divine purposes and of the instrumental 
function of certain individuals or groups is developed further. Yet before that, 
Paul draws a conclusion from the quotation. While its form is parallel to the 
one in verse 16, its scope is not limited to Exod. 9:16 but covers both Exodus 
quotations: “Thus he shows mercy on whom he wills and hardens (cx2xpóvet) 
whom he wills." This conclusion shows that Paul expects his audience to know 
atleastthe broad outlines of the narrative and thus to be able to supply the fact 
that God hardened Pharaoh's heart.55 

Above I argued that Paul does not seek to identify the unbelieving majority 
of Israel with Ishmael and Esau but to draw attention to the dynamics of the 
divine call. Pharaoh's case shows how crucial it is to be clear of Paul's inten- 
tion. If Israel is situated in the role of the hardened Pharaoh, what would this 
imply of its fate? Pharaoh was not only raised and hardened but also destroyed 
when God made his name proclaimed in all the earth.66 Admittedly, Paul does 
not explicitly refer to Pharaoh's annihilation, but is it not an integral element 
of the narrative, just like his hardening? That Paul had intended to identify 
his brethren with Pharaoh, an instrument to be discarded and destroyed after 
it had served its purpose, is not a convincing reading of Romans 9. Instead, 
through the quotation Paul takes up a decisive moment in Israel's history that 
shows how God acts according to his own purposes. From the human perspec- 
tive, raising Pharaoh to power resulted in much suffering and bloodshed, but 
the words Paul quotes reveal that this happened according to a divine plan. 
The focus is teleological. When taken together with the framework Paul cre- 
ates, both quotations of the third pair highlight God's sovereign decisions in 
Israel's history. Moses hears the words of God's ongoing commitment to Israel 


64 Watson 2007, 317. 

65 Dunn ıg88b, 554; Wagner 2002, 54. The demand for scriptural knowledge is far from over- 
whelming, for it is mentioned ten times in Exod. 4-14 that God hardens Pharaoh, and this 
motif is crucial to the flow of the narrative. 

66 Is it possible to separate Pharaoh’s annihilation from all the other things he represents? 
If Paul had quoted the wording of Exodus according to the Septuagint, the element of 
preserving (čıatypéw) would be there, but in Romans Pharaoh is raised, not spared. 
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that rests solely on God's own choice to show mercy. Paul's message is that 
Israel has from the very beginning of its existence been dependent on God's 
mercy alone. Israel is constituted by God's promise (9:8), call (9:12), and mercy 
(9:15, 18). The words to Pharaoh highlight the other side of the sovereign divine 
action: God's power to raise or to reject as he wills, using individuals or groups 
as instruments. 

From a rhetorical perspective, the quotation from Exod. 9:16 functions as 
a stylistic device that brings vividness and dramatic elements into the flow of 
the argumentation. Here it is of special importance that the quotation directly 
relays God's words in the first person singular, for it brings the audience into 
the midst of the dramatic struggle between God and the hardened Pharaoh. 
The quotation enables the audience to truly experience the situation and hear 
God's own voice. Alternatively, Paul could have paraphrased the passage: “For 
Scripture says that Pharaoh was raised because of God's purpose of showing 
his power and of making his name proclaimed in all the earth." In this para- 
phrase, the element of intensification and engrossment would be lost.® In ad- 
dition to the dramatic effect, it is important here that God himself states the 
reasons behind his action. This increases the credibility of Paul's argument as 
a whole: the existence of divine purposes is not human interpretation, but is 
founded on God's direct speech. 

Paul introduces both Exodus quotations with ydp as if they offered support 
for his emphatic denial of injustice on God's part. However, neither the quota- 
tions nor the conclusions Paul draws from them address the original rhetorical 
question. The first quotation presents mercy as a decisive element of God's 
self-definition and the second emphasizes God's sovereignty to act accord- 
ing to his purposes, but the fact that God shows mercy on whom he wills and 
hardens whom he wills is hardly a statement that dispels all doubts concern- 
ing divine justice.6® Again, Paul appears to be aware of this, for he allows his 
imaginary interlocutor to voice another protest. 


4-3 Potter and Clay (919-23) 


The theme of divine justice becomes entwined with the question of human 
responsibility in the face of divine will when Paul places a protest in the mouth 
of an imaginary interlocutor: "You will say to me then: "Why does he still find 


67 Cf. Clark & Gerrig 1990, 793 (see Introduction p. 25). 
68 Cf. Gaventa's remark that the quotation “scarcely demonstrates God's justice, simply 
God's prerogatives" (Gaventa 2010, 263). Somewhat similarly, Aageson 1986, 271. 
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fault? For who has resisted his will?" These questions hardly represent the 
views of Paul's real-life opponents, but are voiced here for the argument's sake.59 


4.3.1 A Pot Questioning the Potter 

Paul answers the objection with three counter questions. The first one points 
out the interlocutor’s insolence: “O human being, who indeed are you to argue 
against God?” The second question strengthens the point with a scriptural 
image of a pot and a potter: “Will what is moulded say to its moulder: ‘Why 
have you made me like this?"7? The first part that introduces the pot's com- 
plaint follows Isa. 29:16 verbatim. However, it does not fulfil the criteria of a 
quotation as defined in this study: there is no introduction formula or any syn- 
tactical discrepancy that would signal an external source. For Paul's purposes it 
is unnecessary to present the text as a quotation, because its effect resides not 
in the authority of a scriptural quotation but in the strength of the metaphor 
itself that effectively shows the presumptuousness of a human being question- 
ing the purpose of the Creator. 





Rom. 9:20 Isa. 29:316 Lxx (Isa. 45:9 LXX) 

pÀ Epst có nidona pÀ Epst tò nidona pÀ Epel ó mmAös 

To nÀA&cavtU TH nÀ&cavtt TH xepapeî 

ti pe erolnoag® Où cà pe £rAacac; Pe Tí motets, 

oUTWG; Ñ TÒ Toinpa TH ct oOx tpyáčn 
nomoavrı Od cuvetüc ovde Exeis yetporc; 
pE Enoinoas; 





a D and sy? read £rAacac, which is a harmonization with the Septuagint. 

b Minuscules 26 93 read &noincas, which may result from homoioteleuton or from harmoniza- 
tion with Romans. 

c The Hexaplaric subgroup o/ and minuscules 93 and 301 omit the words after £rAaco until 
the end of the verse, probably due to haplography resulting from homoioteleuton. It is im- 
probable that this shorter reading accounts for the brevity of Paul's wording, for it is obvious 
that his version of the question is connected to the continuation of his argument (cf. Wagner 
2002, 59 n. 49). 


69 Tobin 2004, 331-332 n. 23; Jewett 2007, 588, 591. 

70 In profane Greek nAdoua means “anything formed or moulded” (LsJ). The connotations 
of creation by God derive from the scriptural use of the potter and clay imagery; cf. the 
use of the word in Job 40:19 Lxx. 
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What the pot actually says is rather different in Romans and Isaiah. While in 
Isaiah 29 the pot refutes that the potter is its creator, in Romans it protests by 
asking why it has been made as it is."! It appears that Paul used Isa. 29:16 as his 
primary source but freely rewrote the insolent question."? Now the question 
implies that there are various kinds of pots, which is the next step in Paul's line 
of thought. 


4.3.2 Vessels for Two Purposes 

The third counter question in verse 21 builds on the complaint of the unsatis- 
fied pot by showing that there are different kinds of pots for different purposes, 
for honour and dishonour: *Has not the potter a right over the clay, to make out 
of the same lump a vessel for honour and another for dishonour?" Then in one 
sentence Paul seeks to determine the intention behind God's action towards 
both groups of pots: ei 8& HEAwv 6 Oed¢ EvdeiEacbar Thy öpyhv xal yvweicat có 
Suvatov abroü T|veyxev Ev no) uoxpoOuuia rein dpyhs xatnptiopéva elc 
amwrerav, xal tva. yvwpioy tov mAodtov Tfjg ÖbEng adtod emt oxedyn EAkoug å 
rponroluacev elc 86&0v;73 The result is confusing. Scholars are eager to decipher 
the message behind the complex syntax, for here Paul appears to tell how God 
acts towards “vessels of wrath’, that is, those who do not belong to the mixed 
community of Christ-followers. The sentence greatly resembles the quota- 
tion from Exod. 9:16: in addition to verbal links, both the quotation and verses 
22-23 explicate the purposes behind divine action and connect them with a 
revelation of God's power.”* It appears therefore that the teleological emphasis 
of the quotation has inspired Paul to craft his monstrous sentence.” 


71  Inlsa. 45:9 clay similarly addresses the potter with a question that begins with ti. Since 
the two passages from Isaiah are thematically and verbally close to each other, it is pos- 
sible that Isa. 45:9 has at some level influenced Paul's wording (by providing the idea to 
begin with ti). 

72 Wilk 1998, 304-305. 

73 The punctuation follows NA28. 

74 The verbal links include &vóeucvópu (in both), «jy Sbvaptv uou/Tö Suvatov adtod, BtocyyéA oo] 
yvwpifw. See Watson's enlightening analysis of common elements in Watson 2007, 315- 
317. Watson goes as far as to argue that “Romans 9:21-24 is simply an extended paraphrase 
of Exodus 936" (Watson 2007, 315). However, in the quotation the divine action has only 
one object, whereas in verses 22-23 there are two distinctive groups, and the only object 
of the quotation (Pharaoh) is not “endured” like the vessels in verse 22 but raised up. 

75 However, while the quotation suggests that one should pay close attention to the divine 
purposes listed in the sentence, it cannot answer the question what ultimately happens 
to "the vessels of wrath designed for destruction" that God has so far "born with great 
patience" 
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The main problem in the sentence is that if the beginning is interpreted as 
a conditional clause, the protasis beginning with £i lacks an apodosis and is fol- 
lowed by a final clause and a relative clause instead."6 Some scholars assume 
that the sentence follows the pattern of qal-wahomer, an argument from the 
minor to the major: "If God has endured with patience the vessels of wrath, 
he will also....””” However, it is far from obvious how such a statement should 
be continued. It appears more probable that ei does not begin a conditional 
clause but a careful suggestion in the form of a question: “What if God ...?" 
or “Could it be that God ...?” (cf. Acts 23:9).78 Paul highlights God's purposes 
when he deals with the vessels of wrath, but what these dealings include is 
not revealed here. Nor does he explicitly identify the "vessels of wrath" with 


76 Siegert is one of the few scholars who argue that the sentence has an apodosis in verses 
23-24: the protasis of verse 22 and apodosis of 23-24 form a parallelism of three steps 
with each element in the protasis having its equivalent in the apodosis (Siegert 1985, 
136-137). It has also been proposed that the apodosis is already in verse 20a: "Who are 
you to answer back to God.... if he ...?" (Wilckens 1980, 205; Belli 2010, 55). Since there 
are 31 Greek words that form complete sentences between the proposed apodosis and 
the protasis, I find this solution improbable. 

77 Wilk (1998, 126) completes the sentence as follows: "Wenn aber Gott (schon in dem 
Willen), seinen Zorn zu erweisen und seine Macht kundzutun, in grofier Langmut ge- 
tragen hat Gefäße des Zornes, (die doch) reif zum Verderben (sind), dann (wird er sie) 
auch (und erst recht in dem Willen), daß er kundtue den Reichtum seiner Herrlichkeit 
an Gefäßen des Erbarmens, die er zuvor bereitet hat zur Herrlichkeit, (tragen). Diese hat 
er auch berufen, (nämlich) uns..." For details, see Wilk 1998, 122-131. Wagner completes 
the sentence with an extensive apodosis: "If ... God endured with great patience vessels 
of wrath prepared for destruction ... how much more will he bear patiently with Israel, the 
people whom he has chosen as his own inheritance [cf 1:1], until their time of hardening 
is over?" (Wagner 2002, 77, italics in original). As Wagner himself admits, this reading is 
based on Paul's statements in chapter n. 

78 For "What if ... ?” cf. several English translations (NRSV, ESV, NET). Alternatively, one 
could see this as an example of aposiopesis (&mogtwmyatc), a figure of speech where the 
brokenness of the sentence can be taken as a sign of either the author's excitement or 
his inability and unwillingness to continue: “Bricht die Rede aus Erregung oder Scheu 
ab, so spricht man von Aposiopese.... Aposiopese im weiteren Sinn als Weglassung des 
Nachsatzes zum hypothetischen Vordersatz kommt wie klass. auch im NT vor, ebenso 
wohl auch bei anderen Vordersätzen.’ (BDR $482). BDR gives as examples John 6:62; Acts 
23:9; Rom. 9:22 (with some reservations: see BDR $467:2); 2 Thess. 2:3-4. See also Kühner 
1898, $598 and $577, 4. Therefore, as a literary device aposiopesis is relatively well attest- 
ed. In Rom. 9:22, when the audience is confronted with divine purposes, the sentence 
breaks down and one is left with an unstated thought such as “we have nothing to say 
to it" Seitz 2001 (81, n. 11) offers two illuminating textual examples in which the helpless 
human reaction (“What can you do against it?") in the face of sovereign divine action is 
left out: Iliad 1:580—581 and Acts 23:9. For the latter, see the reading of the majority text 
(M) that supplies the reaction un 9£opoy pev (cf. the Sahidic version). 
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any group. They are juxtaposed with Christ-believers, but whether Paul had 
in mind the rest of humankind, the majority of Israel,”? or certain individuals, 
such as Pharaoh, cannot be established. Instead, his focus turns completely to 
the "vessels of mercy" whom he identifies with “us not only from amongst Jews 
but also from amongst gentiles" (9:24). This identification ends Paul's overview 
of the dynamics of election and mercy in Israel's history and of God's right to 
exercise mercy as he wills. It marks an important turn in the argumentation, 
for now Paul's attention shifts to the contemporary situation.8° 


4.4 The Called Ones (9:24-29) 


In verse 24, Paul returns to the language of calling: God shows his glory to the 
vessels of mercy, “us whom he has called not only from amongst Jews but also 
from amongst gentiles" This statement is followed by a catena of three quota- 
tions that end the argumentative entity of 9:6-29. Paul limits his own remarks 
to brief introduction formulae that therefore have an important role in clari- 
fying the interplay of the quotations. The first quotation is introduced with 
WS xal Ev TH 'Ocvéé Aéyet. wg clearly indicates that the quotation is intended to 
offer scriptural confirmation for Paul's claim concerning the mixed nature of 
the called ones.®! The introduction formula of the second quotation explicates 
that the quotation is about Israel: “But Isaiah cries concerning Israel" ('Heotog 
dé xpdCet ón£p toô 'IopoY]A). This suggests that the previous quotation referred 
to a group other than Israel, that is, the called gentiles. The introduction of 


79  InWrights “cruciform” reading of Rom. 9:6-9 (see Wright 20132, 1182), the vessels of wrath 
refer to Israel: “Israel is to be seen as the Messiah’s people according to the flesh, sharing 
his ‘casting away’ for the sake of the world." (Wright 2013a, 1193). According to Wright, 
in Paul's "christologically formed retelling of Israel's narrative" it is “the focal point and 
intentional climax of the divine plan for Israel itself to experience the covenantal cast- 
ing away’ which was, itself the strange purpose of election." (Wright 2013a, 1194, italics in 
original). Therefore, the motif of hardening does not mean Israel's rejection but the way 
in which its "call had to become a reality. That was how it had been with the Messiah 
himself" (Wright 2013a, 1192). This overall idea of Israel re-acting the fate of its Messiah 
is not grounded in any statement by Paul in Romans 9-1. Instead, Wright appears to de- 
fend it with an intricate chiastic structure he finds within Romans 9-11; see Wright 2013a, 
1162-1163. 

80 As Watson observes, verses 22-23 mark “the transition to the concretion of the prophet- 
ic sequence’ (919-29), where scriptural texts speak directly of Israel and the Gentiles" 
(Watson 2007, 317). Yet I do not agree with his characterization of the three pairs in 9:6-18 
as "anticipations and types". 

81 Fuß 2000, 182; Seitz 2001, 57. 
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the third quotation, xai xaĝwç nposipnxev 'Hootoc, implies continuity with the 
second quotation. Therefore, the scriptural proofs for Paul's statement in verse 
24 appear in a chiastic order: he refers first to the Jews, then to the gentiles, but 
with his scriptural confirmation he starts with gentiles (25-26) and proceeds 
to Jews (27-29).8? 


4.4.1 The Wording of the Combined Quotation in 9:25-26 

The first introduction formula (“as he says in Hosea”) bears strong resem- 
blance to the one in verse 15. The subject has to be supplied from the previous 
sentence, and so the speaker can only be God.?? This time also the location of 
the quotation is explicitly mentioned: the words are uttered “in [the book of] 
Hosea"8* 

The quotation is a combination of Hos. 2:23 and 1:10, although Paul presents 
it as one entity. For practical reasons it is helpful to examine the wording of 
both halves separately. At the beginning of the book of Hosea, God orders the 
prophet to give symbolic names to his children: the daughter is to be called “No 
Mercy" (Oox-jAenuévi) and the younger son “Not My People" (Ov-Aadc-pov). 
The quotation derives from a later stage in which the judgement manifested in 
the names is reversed. 








Rom. 9:25 Hos. 2:23 LXX 

xot ac xoi &Aevjoc 

TOV Ov ÀAatÓv pov nv Oox YAennevnva 
Aaóv pov 

Kal THY oUx NYATYMEVYV xai €o@ TH Ov Aad pov 
yyarpevyy: Aads pov ef ob 





a The following witnesses read dyanınow thv Odx-jyarnpevyy: B-V 407, the Coptic tradition, 
part of the Ethiopic tradition, Cyril (although not consistently), and Hilary. In addition, 239 
and part of the Ethiopic tradition try to harmonize the two readings by combining them. In 
his commentary, Jerome mentions the variant Odx Yyarıyuevn as well. 


82 Koch 1986, 279-280; Fuß 2000, 173; Seitz 2001, 57. 

83 Hübner 1984, 56; Jewett 2007, 599. 

84 Cf. the introduction formula in 11:2 (p. 211). The preposition is omitted in P*6vid and B, 
possibly for stylistic reasons (Jewett 2007, 587). 
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The quotation has undergone three extensive modifications which can all 
be traced to Paul. First, Paul changes the entire syntax of the sentence. The 
Septuagint contains two parallel clauses, “I will have mercy on ‘No Mercy” 
and “I will say to Not My People’: ‘You are my people”, whereas in Romans 
“No Mercy" and "Not My People" are both subordinate to the verb xoA£co.85 
In consequence, “No Mercy"*6 will not experience mercy but renaming, and 
the direct address to “Not My People" is changed to an indirect address (“I will 
call ... 'Not My People' 'My People"). The Pauline origin of this syntax is be- 
yond reasonable doubt: the textual transmission of the Septuagint contains 
no evidence whatsoever for it, and Paul has a clear motivation for preferring 
xoAéw and for substituting the original verbs with it.8” Paul uses xoA£o in the 
preceding verse, and its repetition highlights the relevance of the quotation, 
as it seems to confirm exactly what he has just argued. Moreover, the verb 
joins (together with the phrase *my people") the two halves of the combined 
quotation.8® With Paul's move, xwAéw becomes an important catchword that 
ties different parts of the argumentation together (9:7, 12, 24, 25, 26). 

Second, in Romans the order of the names of Hosea's children is reversed so 
that “Not My People" comes first. Again, there is no textual support for the re- 
versal in the Septuagint or in other versions. Paul probably switches the order 
to advance the more relevant expression. In verse 24 he affirms that the called 
ones also come from amongst the gentiles, and the reversal of the status of 
“Not My People" into “My People” in the quotation appears to correspond to 
this calling of gentiles. Since “Not My People" is connected with the statement 
that immediately precedes the quotation, it is more significant than the other 
name.89 


85 That the sound of xaAgow is close to xat eAenow (Watson 2007, 320) may have helped Paul 
to substitute the verb. The substitution is not likely to result from careless reading, for the 
other deviations from the Septuagint incontestably point to deliberate and intentional 
modification by Paul. 

86 For the variation between “mercy” and "love" see below. 

87  Incontrast, in the immediate literary context of the verse in Hosea there is no incentive 
that could have inspired a pre-Pauline scribe to change the syntax and to replace the 
verbs. 

88 Koch 1986, 105, 167; Stanley 1992, 110; Fuß 2000, 182. Stanley remarks on the “minimal” 
effect the reworking has on the sense of the quotation, aptly concluding that "the extent 
to which the wording of a passage has undergone modification is no sure sign of how far 
Paul has deviated from the ‘original sense’ in his application/interpretation of a given 
biblical verse" (Stanley 1992, 111). 

89 Koch 1986, 105; Stanley 1992, 110. The probability of intentional modification is increased 
by the observation that Paul makes similar moves elsewhere, switching the place of paral- 
lel elements in a quotation in 10:20 and 11:3 as well (see p. 194 and 220). 
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Third, in Romans the name of Hosea's daughter is “Not Beloved" (Oix 
Yyarnpevn) rather than “No Mercy" (Oàx YAenuevn).”0 Although there are 
some witnesses in the Septuagint that read dyannow mv Obx-Nyarmpevnv,?l 
the reading probably results from assimilation to Romans. When the name of 
the daughter occurs elsewhere in the book of Hosea (1:6, 8; 2:1), only a few 
of these witnesses consistently read Ovx Yyannuevn,”? and in 1:6-7 and 2:4 
even these witnesses use &Acéo to render the finite verb from the root Dm. 
By doing so, they destroy the correspondence between divine action and the 
symbolic name of Hosea's daughter (£Aeéo — NAenuevn), thus completely ru- 
ining the wordplay. It is difficult to imagine how and why a reading like this 
would have originated if it were pre-Pauline.?? It is often pointed out that Paul 
would have had no reason to change the verb, for £Acéc occurs five times in 
915-23, whereas dyandw can be found only in the quotation from Malachi 
(9:13) in which Jacob is the object of divine love and Esau of divine hate. Yet it 
is probable that Paul changes the name of the daughter to create a verbal link 
with exactly this verse.9?^ By the connection, Paul highlights that God's creative 
power manifests itself in reversals and can also change a former decision of ex- 
clusion: the divine call can make the once hated and “Not Beloved" “Beloved”.5 


90  Theverb Aséo is a common equivalent to DM in the Septuagint, whereas Zeph. 10:6; Isa. 
60:10; Ps. 17:2 (18:2 MT) are the only occurrences where the root is translated as &yanáw 
(Wagner 2002, 81-82 n. 120). 

91 See above n. a on page 110. 

92 Namely, v 407 and certain Coptic versions; see the details in Wagner 2002, 81-82 n. 120. 

93 Therefore, the variation of the name in B was probably caused by unsystematic harmoni- 
zation with the New Testament. The scribes corrected the name in 2:23, but left it intact 
in other places, whereas the scribes behind the text of v and 407 were more consistent. 
Koch's (1986, 55 n. 34) and Stanley's (1992, 112) assumption of a pre-Pauline textual vari- 
ant rests mainly on the claim that Paul would have had no reason to change the verb 
from éAgéw to &yandw. Koch even admits that the wording of Romans has influenced the 
spread of vyammu£vwv in Hosea but still considers the occurrence in Hos. 2:23 pre-Pauline. 

94 Wagner 2002, 82 (followed by Belli 2010, 114); Watson 2007, 320; Norton 2011, 160. As Norton 
observes, the two occurrences of dyomáo “form rhetorical parentheses in the argument, 
which will have had an impact on hearers, regardless of their familiarity with traditional 
Jewish literature" (Norton 201, 160). Admittedly the verbal link is incomplete, for in verse 
13 the pair of words is love and hate, whereas in verse 25 "Not Beloved" is called "Beloved". 

95 "That this calling makes something out of nothing, a ‘people’ out of its opposite, is a sign 
of its creative ability to turn any circumstance to good (cf. 4:17).” (Barclay 2015b, 535). For 
Paul's use of similar reversals elsewhere in chapters 9-11 see Barclay 2015b, 526. Dunn 
suggests that Paul wished to avoid the name “No Mercy” to “retain é\¢éw in a consistently 
positive sense" (Dunn 1988b, 571). However, since Paul has already implied in the previous 
verses that not everyone is an object of God's mercy, he would scarcely have shunned "No 
Mercy”. Dunn's other suggestion is that because of the prominent role of &yamdw in the 
book of Hosea as a whole, Paul may have considered it appropriate to use it to replace 
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In the second half of the combined quotation, the witnesses for the wording 


of Romans are strongly divided. 











Rom. 9:26 Rom. 9:26 Hos. 1:10b LXX 

NA28? P46 F G ar b d* syP (2:1 MT) 

xai Eortat ev TH TÓTW xai gota ev TH Tonw xai £cxat £v TH TÓTW, 

oÔ éppé?y adroic- od Edvb wAnhroovraı oÔ Eppedn aurols 

ov Aatóc pov Ünels, ov Aotóc Love Où Aads pov ünels, 

éxel xAnohoovtat éxel KAnohoovtat 4 xao vot xal adtoie 

viol 0:00 Cavtoc. viol 0500 Cavtos. viol e00 Cavtos. 

a Supported by A D KL P V 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1506. 1881. 2464 M, the Vulgate, 


part of the Syriac tradition, and the Coptic. 

The variation between edv and &v is insignificant here. Using écv after a relative pronoun is a 
phenomenon that occurs both in the New Testament and the Septuagint; see BDF $107. 

F G and the Old Latin witnesses ar b d* read here üneic (which is omitted by P^6, the majority 
of Old Latin witnesses, the Peshitta, and probably the Latin translation of Irenaeus). Despite 
the meagre textual evidence, P48 probably preserves the original reading (Wagner 2002, 
84-85), for the sentence reads better without üneis (see below for the reasons for the omis- 
sion). Fand G probably add öneis as a harmonization with the Septuagint, which makes the 
sentence less fluent but still comprehensible: "they are called 'You are not my people". 

The following witnesses add here £xei: V-239 A-26, several Lucianic manuscripts (L36 51), 
part of the Latin tradition (La°), the Armenian tradition, Cyril's commentary, Cyprian, and 
Basilius of Neopatrae. 

The same witnesses adding éxet (see the previous note) omit here xoi adtot. 


Although the majority reading of NA28 follows the Septuagint in reading 


o0 


£pp£Ov adroic, there are strong arguments for the suggestion that of ¿àv 


xÀnrcovcot represents the original reading.?9 This minority reading is attested 
non p g g y g 


by P46, which occasionally preserves valuable original readings, as well as by 


some Western witnesses.?" Its syntax does not follow the grammar of classical 


Greek, for &av is followed by the future instead of the subjunctive aorist. The 


96 
97 


&Xcéc (Dunn 1988b, 571). I consider it unlikely that Paul's modification would result from 
his overall interpretation of the book of Hosea. Usually his motivation for adapting a quo- 
tation lies rather in its immediate argumentative context and function. 

Zuntz 1953, 174; Wagner 2002, 84. 

According to Zuntz, P*® contains less adaptations to the Septuagint than many other 
manuscripts: only the Alexandrian witnesses represent a text that is even freer from in- 
terpolations originating from the Septuagint. For the importance and quality of P* in 
general, see Zuntz 1953, 56. 
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combination is rare but can be found in Hellenistic writings.?? Its origin is dif- 
ficult to explain if it is assumed to be secondary. Why would Christian scribes 
have created an entirely new reading? It is far more likely that Paul's wording 
has later been harmonized with the wording of the Septuagint that represents 
better Greek.99 There is no shortage of evidence for harmonizing tendencies 
of this kind.!00 Paul's substitution of £pp£Ov with wAndyyoovraı accords well with 
his overall argument in which the verb xoA£o functions as a catchword, and as 
was argued above, he also replaces Aéyc with xaAéw at the beginning of verse 
25.101 Moreover, just as in verse 25, he changes the direct address (“it is said 
to them: ‘You are not my people") into the indirect (“they are called Not My 
People"), which is why he omits adtois and öneig.102 

The wording of Romans also deviates from the majority text of the 
Septuagint by reading éxet xoürjcovcot in place of xu8rjcovot xai orc0(19 This 
time the textual tradition of Romans is unanimous, but the manuscripts of 
the Septuagint are divided: uncials A and V and part of the Lucianic tradition 
agree with the wording of Romans. The existence of a pre-Pauline variant can- 
not be ruled out, but it appears more probable that the reading originated with 
Paul^^ He has already modified the beginning of the verse so that it reads 
“wherever they are called” (ob £àv wAnyooveaı), and adding ¿xe? balances the 
sentence: “wherever they are called ..., there they are called ..." As for the 
slightly awkward xai wbtot, Paul has no use for it and can omit it.!05 


98 BDF $363: "Corresponding to the formal affinities of the subjunctive and future ..., the 
two were also logically connected from the beginning so that the former can occasionally 
be replaced by the latter" Cf. Mayser 1926, 285. In the New Testament, the construction 
appears in Mark 8:35 and Acts 7:7. For a detailed analysis, see Wagner 2002, 84-85 n. 127. 

99 Pace Seifrid (2007, 647), who views the rarity of the construction as an indication of its 
secondary nature. Seifrid suggests that edv xAy Oy aovtat “could easily have been miscopied" 
from ¿xe? xoufgjoovcat, but &&v and éxet hardly appear to be so similar that a confusion was 
likely to have occurred. 

100 Seethe variance among the witnesses for the text of Romans in 1:17; 9:27—28, 33; 10:15; 13:9; 
15:9, 11. See also Zuntz 1953, 171-173. 

101 Wagner 2002, 84-85. 

102 Wagner 2002, 85. As Wagner argues, with the reading oô édv (“wherever”) Paul may at- 
tempt to disentangle the prophecy from a certain place and make it more universal 
(cf. Wagner 2002, 85, emphasis in original: "Wherever people are estranged from God, 
there God is now actively calling out a people for himself"). 

103 Neither xAySjaovten xal adroi nor éxetxuferjsovcon follows the Masoretic text (079 MX”) 
exactly (“they are also called" vs. “it is said to them"; éxet in the other reading has no equiv- 
alent in the Hebrew wording). 

104 Wagner 2002, 85. 

105 Koch proposes that the reading éxet «Anfncovraı developed as an inner-Greek variant that 
sought to smooth out the syntax by omitting xai adtot and adding éxe? as a counterpart to 
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In summary, the composite quotation is an example of the two-way influ- 
ence between the textual transmission of Romans and of the Septuagint. Verse 
25 (the use of &yardaw) and probably the latter part of verse 26 (Exet xAnSyoovtat) 
have influenced the wording of some manuscripts of the Septuagint,!96 where- 
as at the beginning of verse 26, the Pauline wording has been harmonized with 
the Septuagint in some New Testament manuscripts. The two tendencies of 
harmonization, in the Septuagint according to the New Testament, and in the 
New Testament according to the Septuagint, have both been conducted in a 
somewhat arbitrary way: not all the differences have been systematically “cor- 
rected’, but harmonizations appear here and there.!07 


4.4.2 “My People”: From Israel to Gentiles 

Using marriage terminology, Hosea 2 describes the future renewal of Israel's 
relationship with the Lord (216-20): “Not My People" will be renamed “My 
People" and “No Mercy" will receive mercy (2:23). This reversal is already antic- 
ipated in verses 110-11, which interrupt the prophecy of doom with a promise 
of future salvation: the number of the people will be like the sand of the sea, 
they will be called sons of the living God, and Israel and Judah will be united 
again. Although there can be no doubt that in Hos. 2:23 "Not My People" and 
"No Mercy" refer to wayward Israel, Paul uses the reversal of their names as 
an affirmation of the calling of gentiles.!°8 In Hosea “Not My People" symbol- 
izes God's provisional rejection of his people, but Paul finds in this language 
a reference to gentiles. Similarly, in Hos. 110 the "sons of the living God" are 
apparently identical with "the sons of Israel", but Paul splits the verse and uses 
its first half to refer to Israel (see below 9:27) and the second half to refer to 
gentiles. As a result, appellations that are used only of Israel (*my people", 
"sons of God") are extended to gentiles.!?? The interpretive move is paralleled 
several times in Romans (10:19, 10:20 and 15:21). To “find” gentiles where the 


&y TÔ TOM (Koch 1986, 174). However, there is no reason why these could not be Paul's 
own changes. 

106 Itis noteworthy that both instances of harmonization with Paul's wording occur in V. 

107 Few revisions visible in the textual transmission of the Septuagint are rigorously system- 
atic and consistent (the best example of rather consistent revision is the Minor Prophets 
scroll of Nahal Hever; see DJD 8, p. 140-141). It is much more common that "corrections" 
appear here and there. 

108 As Stanley observes, an audience familiar with the context of the quotation might have 
read both 9:25-26 and 26-27 as speaking of Israel, although such a reading hardly cor- 
responds to Paul's intention (Stanley 2004, 158 n. 46, 47;159 n. 50). 

109 Koch 1986, 279-280. 
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original context speaks of Israel appears to be Paul's systematic reading strat- 
egy in Romans.!!o 

Since Paul applies the combined quotation in a manner that is inconsis- 
tent with the original literary context, the question of the legitimacy of his 
interpretation arises.!!! One solution is to explain Paul's reading in terms of 
analogy: just as the status of the unfaithful Israel was once changed, so is also 
the status of gentiles now being redefined.!? However, Paul shows no indica- 
tion that the three quotations in verses 25-29 should be taken as anything 
else than prophecies that are currently being fulfilled and that directly substan- 
tiate his identification of the called ones.!? Precisely the prophetic character 
of the quotations makes Paul's use of them problematic. Instead of promising 
Israel's restoration, Hosea appears now to refer to gentiles with appellations 
that traditionally belong to Israel.!!* 

Did Paul consider the possibility that his potentially scandalous"> reading 
could undermine his argument as well as his credibility as an interpreter of 
scriptures? As long as merely the text of Romans is considered, the identifica- 
tion of “Not My People" with £0v follows without major problems from verse 
24 and from Paul's introduction formulae.!!$ The problem only arises if the 
audience knows that in Hosea "Not My People" signifies the idolatrous Israel. 


110 Wagner 2002, 83. Wagner aptly calls this reading strategy of gentile inclusion "Paul's her- 
meneutic of reversal". 

111 For example, see Belli’s (2010, 117-118) concern for the matter. 

112 See, for example, Shum 2002, 208 n. 96. 

113 The naming of the prophets in the introduction formulae and the future tense in 25-26 
and 27-28 strengthen the prophetic character. 

114 According to Hays, "the whole argument of Romans 9-11 presupposes that, para doxan, 
the Jews have in fact stumbled or been broken off so that it is now they who are 'not 
my people; despite their birthright.... It is they who have experienced hardening and re- 
jection, so that their contemporary situation is exactly analogous to the situation of the 
unfaithful Israel addressed by Hosea.” (Hays 1989, 67). It is true that later in Romans 9-11 
Paul hints at the reversal of Israel's exclusion, but it is important to be clear on the fact 
that Paul explicitly relates the quotation from Hosea to “us”, the Christ-followers. 

115 Cf Hays 1989, 67. 

116  Aageson 1987, 63. Instead, Stanley (2004, 159) argues that the audience could identify “Not 
My People" with the vessels of wrath in 9:22 and both of these with "the mass of Jews and 
Gentiles whom Paul has already declared to be equally ‘under sin’ (3:9-20) and equal- 
ly able to be made ‘righteous’ through faith in Christ (3:22-24, 28-30, 4:11-12).” Stanley 
doubts whether the audience would have come to the conclusion that the quotation re- 
fers purely to gentiles as "there has been no mention of 'the Gentiles' since chapter 4" 
(Stanley 2004, 159 n. 51). However, in verse 24 Paul names both groups separately, and 
since verses 27—28 speak of a remnant within Israel, the audience would soon start to look 
for the gentiles in the quotations. 
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Paul does not explain his hermeneutics here or elsewhere in his letter. He him- 
self appears to be thoroughly convinced that the inclusion of gentiles among 
God's people is prophesied in the scriptures and expects his audience to sim- 
ply accept the proofs he places in front of them. When he quotes, he does not 
anticipate objections here, nor elsewhere in Romans, when performing similar 
readings. 


4.4.3 The Wording of the Conflated Quotation in 9:27-28 

The introduction formula of the second quotation of the catena (Hoatag de 
xp&tet bnép Tod 'IopoYjA) implies a change of topic. The previous quotation was 
about gentiles, this one is about Israel, and thus both groups of Paul's assertion 
in verse 24 are substantiated with quotations. Some scholars argue that neo 
should be taken in the sense of “on behalf of”, suggesting that Paul presents 
Isaiah as speaking for Israel's sake.!!7 Yet considering Paul's frequent use of ónép 
in place of nepi, “concerning” is the more probable translation.!? Although the 
quotation is introduced as one entity from Isaiah, it is a conflation of Hos. 110a 
and Isa. 10:22. Paul quoted the second half of Hos. 130 in verse 26 to refer to 
gentiles. 

The beginnings of the two passages share strong verbal connections but 
their overall messages look very different: Hos. 110 describes the situation after 
Israel's restoration, whereas Isa. 10:22—23 contrasts the number of the Israelites 
before the judgement with a smaller number of those that will be saved. 
Paul's quotation, Hosea, and Isaiah all share the words 'Iopor]A ws ń &unos Ts 
Baracong. The beginnings also resemble each other, although contrary to Rom. 
9:27 and Isa. 10:22, Hos. 110a is not a conditional clause. Paul gives priority to 
Isaiah: he adopts only the subject (ó apıduös x&v viðv IopanA) from Hosea, but 
then follows the Isaianic wording. The substitution of “the people of Israel” 
with "the number of the sons of Israel" is probably deliberate: after the substi- 
tution, "sons of the living God" from the previous quotation stand in contrast 


117 Wilk 1998, 129; Jewett 2007, 601. 

118 See Bauer under nép v.3 and BDF §231. Paul uses brép for nepi in Rom. 9:27; 1 Cor. 4:6; 2 
Cor. 5:12; 7:14; 8:23; 9:2; 12:5 (Zerwick 1963, 31). Wilk's (1998, 128) observation that elsewhere 
in Romans nép with the genitive of a person is used in the meaning “on behalf of" is not 
useful here: most passages are about praying on behalf of somebody (8:27, 34, 10:1; 15:30) 
or giving or risking one's life for somebody (5:6-8; 16:4). These instances cannot help to 
determine how xpåčw b7ép should be translated. 
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Rom. 9:27-28 Hos. 1:10a LXX Isa. 10:22-23 LXX Isa. 10:22-23 MT 
éav 7 Kat Av xal &&v yévwroi TDR’ 
6 &ptðuòç 6 apıduös 6 Aads TAY 
x&v viðv Topanr x&v viðv Iopanà Iopayı Sev 
ac H chupos THs GS ý pos cfe GG ý Annas TÀS Pina 
Badong, 9aA cov, 9o cov, on 
16 onóAsetp uoa Ñ obx expetpyOycetar To katsiya: NU 
owbhoetar obdé eEapbunorycetar — ce Ooe catt ja mv» 
Aóyov yap auvrer@v Aóyov yap auvrer@v prin 72 
xal guvrenvwvb xoi TUVTERVWV "ei 
&y õıxarocvvy, npTs 
ott Adyov nx?nn n22 72 
GLVTETUNMEVOV mm TR 
TOEL KUPLOG moos 6 deöcd vy niN2v 


en! tfc fc. 


Ev TH olxovpevy öAn® pasa apa 





In accordance with the Septuagint, the following manuscripts read here xatakeınua: P46 N! D 
FGKL P V 33. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739*. 1881. 2464 M, whereas the main witnesses 
for the critical text are &* A B 81. 1739° and Eusebius. That xat&Xeıuua represents a harmoni- 
zation with the Septuagint (Koch 1986, 142; Stanley 1996, 116; Wagner 2002, 96) is supported 
by the observation that the witnesses reading xatásıupa also add the words missing from 
Paul's wording (see the following note). 

The following manuscripts (largely the same ones that read xat&Aeınua) add the words ¿v 
Stxctocdwy Sti Adyov cvvcecunuévov: N? D F G K LP V 33. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 2464 M, 
most Latin traditions, and one strand of the Syriac tradition. This reading is most probably a 
secondary harmonization with the Septuagint. 

Numerous witnesses add here avtév, probably to have an equivalent for the Hebrew 13. The 
reading of the table that Ziegler considers original is attested above all by the Alexandrian 
witnesses A-Q-26-106 (as well as some other witnesses). This is important here because Paul's 
quotations from Isaiah are in general closest to the Alexandrian text (Koch 1986, 48-50). 

In place of 6 0cóc, the Hexaplaric witnesses B-V-Q™8, part of the Syriac tradition (Syp), and 
Eusebius, Basil, and Tertullian read xúpıoç (and manuscripts 109 and 736 6 xüptoc). Only a 
handful of witnesses (the Hexaplaric subgroup oJ and the Catena group C) read xüptoc xüptoc 
8uvá eov in accordance with the Masoretic text. 

Tertullian is the only witness for the reading ¿nì tç yfjs, and he is almost certainly dependent 
on Romans. 
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with the "sons of Israel" from which only a small number is saved. Conflating 
Hosea with Isaiah enables Paul to create this impressive juxtaposition.!!? 

The reading ¿àv f) (subjunctive present) in Romans differs from both Hosea's 
Yv (indicative imperfect) and Isaiah’s ¿àv yevyraı (subjunctive aorist).!2° While 
Hosea's main clause speaks of past greatness,!?! Isaiah has a conditional clause 
that refers to the future. Paul's wording is a mixture of Hosea's verb and Isaiah's 
construction of &&v with the subjunctive, although Isaiah has the aorist, Paul 
the present tense. This wording that combines features from both source texts 
could easily have originated if Paul quoted from memory. On the other hand, 
it could also be intentional, although the change in the meaning is very sub- 
tle: Paul's wording implies that the action described in the conditional clause 
(Israelites being like the sand of the sea) and in the main clause (saving a rem- 
nant) are concurrent events.!2? In other words, when Paul relates the quota- 
tion to his own time, the existence of an uncountable number of Israelites and 


119 Wagner 2002, 90-91, 107 n. 202; see also Belli 2010, 121. vióc is one of the key words that 
tie the different parts of the argumentation together (9:9, 26, 27). Alternatively, Paul 
may have wished to avoid Aaóc because of its prominent role in the previous quotation 
in which Aaóc pov refers to gentiles (Koch 1986, 167-168; however, I do not agree with 
Koch’s claim that Paul wishes to completely avoid calling Israel Aaóc). Although later in 
Romans Paul does use Aoc of Israel (10:21; 11:2; 15:10), in this particular context it might 
have caused confusion. 

120 In the Septuagint there are no textual variants that would suggest that the wording of 
Romans is pre-Pauline, nor is there any text-critical ambiguity concerning the text of 
Romans. 

121 The past tense is peculiar in the context, for the second half of the verse uses the future. 
In the Masoretic text, the verb form can be interpreted as a consecutive perfect. Wagner 
suggests that the Greek translation reflects a "deliberate interpretive move" that seeks 
to “drive a wedge between 110a and the announcement of restoration in 110b”: the first 
half of the verse describes the uncountable number of the people before their rebellion, 
whereas the second half (103b) states the promise given to a much smaller group after 
judgement. According to Wagner, this reading of the Septuagint would have "facilitated 
Paul's restriction of Hosea's promises to a portion of Israel" (Wagner 2002, 91). Wagner's 
suggestion concerning the translator's interpretive activity is enlightening, but it should 
be noted that Paul rejects the imperfect of Hos. 110a and uses the conditional form of Isa. 
10:22. 

122 Since cipi and ytvopat are often interchangeable and yivouaı is used for the aorist forms 
that cipi lacks, the change of the verb is of little significance here. More interesting is 
Paul's tense. Paul's reading (¿àv j ... cw8yceTat) is a conditional clause with a future aspect 
the condition of which is likely to be realized (BDR $373; Kühner 1898, $575 111). In a con- 
ditional sentence of this type, the subjunctive present implies that the condition and the 
action of the main clause are concurrent events, whereas the subjunctive aorist in Isaiah 
(yeyyraı) suggests that the action of the condition precedes the action of the main clause 
(Kühner 1898, $575 111.2; $389 Anmerk. 3; Mayser 1926, 11.1 $48). 
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the saving of a remnant are both contemporary events.!23 The change is not 
decisive, and Paul could certainly have managed with Isaiah's aorist. Further 
examples in this study also suggest that Paul is ready to adapt the wording even 
when it is not directly necessitated by the argument.!?* 

While the manuscripts of the Septuagint unanimously read xardAeınna, the 
critical text of NA28 reads örröXeıuna.12® In Paul's time the words had no differ- 
ence in meaning,"6 and in this respect the change is insignificant." Prefixes 
of compound verbs often vary in the transmission of a text, sometimes for 
stylistic reasons.!28 Whether the change took place in the transmission of the 
Septuagint or in the process of quoting can be left open for the purposes of 
this study. 

More importantly, the rest of the quotation is significantly shorter in 
Romans, lacking the words év dixatocbvy ötı Adyov guvrerunuevov, which are 
unanimously supported by the manuscripts of the Septuagint. It has been ar- 
gued that Paul would never have deliberately omitted the words év ducaıoodvn 
as this is such an important concept for him. Consequently, the omission is 
often attributed to haplography.!?? Yet this line of argumentation is uncon- 
vincing. The Greek translation is so awkward and redundant that Paul has a 
good reason for abbreviating the quotation. After all, the omission of örı Aöyov 
guvrerunuevov has no major effect on the meaning, but it makes the quotation 
read much better. Elsewhere, Paul similarly makes quotations conciser.!9° As 
for 8xotocóvr, however important the concept is elsewhere, in the argumenta- 
tive entity 9:6-29 it does not appear a single time and therefore Paul does not 
need it for catchword connections. Moreover, it is possible that he even wished 


123 Whereas in the Septuagint the numbers first get high in the future, and only after that the 
saving of a remnant follows. 

124 See, for example, Rom. 3:14 (p. 49); 3:15 (p. 50), 9:9 (p. 92), 11:3-4 (p. 222); 11:9 (p. 231). 

125 For the variation among the New Testament witnesses, see above n. a on p. 118. 

126 Herntrich 1979, 195-196. In Isa. 11:1, the later Greek translations use ünöAeıuna to render 
the Hebrew NU, which shows that it was considered an appropriate rendering (Wilk 
1998, 38). Moreover, Paul uses bnoAcinw and xataAeinw synonymously in successive verses 
in Rom. 11:3 and 4 (Fuß 2000, 180 n. 114). 

127 A deliberate modification can probably be ruled out, for the verb eyxatakeinw occurs in 
the next quotation, and Paul's argument would have profited from another catchword 
connecting the quotations (Wilk 1998, 38). 

128 See Ziegler’s edition on p. 68-69, 87. 

129 Koch 1986, 83; Wilk 1998, 38. Koch (1986, 83) considers the haplography to be pre-Pauline, 
because it is more likely to take place within a large textual mass than a small one. Stanley, 
however, points out that cuvtéuvwv and evvcecuruévoy do not appear to be so similar that 
the danger of haplography would be obvious, although homoioarchon is possible (Stanley 
1992, 117). 

130 Seethe examples listed in n. 124 as well as Koch 1986, 115-118. 
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to avoid associating Sictoovvy with the non-survival of numerous Israelites.!?! 
The fundamental concept appears only after a turn in the argumentation in 
9:30, where it is used in a very different manner. 

At the end of the quotation, Romans and Isaiah have parallel readings 
without verbal agreement: Romans reads xvptog emi ths yç, whereas Isaiah 
reads ó deög Ev TH olxovpevy 623. The reading ¿nì tij¢ ys is not attested by any 
manuscripts of the Septuagint and should thus probably be ascribed to Paul.!3? 
Although scholars have provided creative explanations why Paul would have 
preferred one expression over the other? it appears more probable that Paul 
quotes from memory and unintentionally conflates the quotation with a very 
similar passage, Isa. 28:22.13* 


131 Stanley considers the use of the phrase év 8uotocvy in the quotation “inconsistent with 
Paul's normal use of the 8uc-terminology" which is why Paul may have omitted the ex- 
pression (Stanley 1992, 117-118). Jewett (2007, 603) argues in a similar manner: the phrase 
would “connote judicial judgement in this context”. 

132 Paul's wording represents no assimilation to Hebrew, for Isaiah's reading &v tH oixovpevy 
öy is an adequate translation and Paul's version that lacks the word “whole” is actually a 
less accurate rendering of the Hebrew. As Stanley (1992, 18) observes, in the Septuagint yj 
oixoupem An occurs several times as a rendering of P8773 and when náca ù yf is used 
instead, it contains the element “all”, unlike Paul's reading here. 

133 The phrase ¿nì tig yç occurs 267 times in the Septuagint and 57 times in the New 
Testament. Although the expression is this common, Wilk proposes that Paul's wording 
derives from Hos. 2:23, the latter half of which Paul quotes in 9:25, and that the connection 
is intentional. In this verse, ¿nì tfj yfjc occurs in exactly the same form as in Rom. 9:28. 
Wilk compares this with Paul borrowing the phrase 6 &pıduös t&v viðv Iopanà from Hosea 
(Rom. 9:27) and argues that oméow in Hos. 2:23 would form a verbal link with orépyo in 
the following quotation from Isa. 1:9 (Wilk 1998, 52). It appears to me far-fetched that 
Paul would have intended such a common expression as ¿ri tç yfjc to evoke the first part 
of Hos. 2:23 so that the audience would have observed its subtle link to Isa. 1:9. Jewett 
(2007, 604 n. 186) proposes that “in the whole inhabited world" would also encompass 
gentiles, which would be counterproductive as the quotation concerns the saving of a 
remnant within Israel. Koch argues that Paul switched the expression to a less universal- 
izing one that better fitted the idea of only a small remnant (Koch 1986, 149, 280; followed 
by Stanley 1992, 118-119). However, Wilk (1998, 52) and Wagner (2002, 98 n. 175) point out 
that there is no evidence that yf; would have a less universal meaning in Paul's language. 
obxougév occurs only once in the Pauline corpus (10:18) and three of the six occurrences 
of y are in quotations, which makes it difficult to draw conclusions on his use of these 
words (similarly, Wagner 2002, 97 n. 174). Consequently, all theories concerning the differ- 
ences between the phrases rest on a rather shaky foundation. 

134 Wagner proposes that Paul either followed a tradition that linked the two passages or 
made the connection on his own (Wagner 2002, 98-105). Furthermore, since Isa. 28:22 
shares the verbal link xvpiov oaßawd with Isa. 1:9 (which Paul quotes in the following 
verse), Wagner proposes that Isa. 28:22 *would have served as a bridge of sorts between 
Isa. 10:23 and Isa. 1:9 for Paul" (Wagner 2002, 97 n. 173). Wagner leaves it open whether the 
influence of Isa. 28:22 on Paul's quotation was unconscious or whether Paul deliberately 
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Rom. 9:28 Isa. 10:22-23 LXX Isa. 28:22 LXX 

Aóyov yàp cuvceAQv Aóyov yàp cuVTEAav xal Stott GUVTETEAEOHEVO xal 

xal cuvtép.vov cuvcéuvoy Ev Stxaloabvy, OUVTETMNMEVA NPAYLATA 
ötı Aöyov GUVTETUNHEVOV Hoven Tapa xupiov 

momceı KUPLOG momoe 6 Ocóc co o0, à romos 

éml ns YAS. Ev TH olxovpevy Ay ini näcav thv Yfjv. 





In the Septuagint Isa. 10:23 and 28:22 share the pairing of cuvteAéw and ovvreuvo 
as well as the idea of God performing the word or deeds he has decreed. Paul 
ends up with ent tis ys, which does not follow either passage verbatim but is a 
common phrase in the Septuagint and perfectly synonymous with the original 
phrase of Isa. 10:23. 

Finally, the substitution of 6 8eög with xóptog would likewise be under- 
standable if Paul quoted from memory (especially as Isa. 28:22 reads xupiov 
caßawd). However, since there are witnesses reading xüpıos in Isa. 10:23 as well, 
the possibility of a pre-Pauline variant reading cannot be completely ruled 
out.!35 In general, there is often variation between these two nomina sacra in 
manuscripts. That Paul would have deliberately changed the appellation him- 
self would be exceptional; elsewhere Paul never changes 0s6c in quotations 
to xóptoc.1?6 Yet here xüptoc forms a verbal link with the following quotation, 
which reads xptoc cofoc0.137 Although this is not an especially strong reason 
for deliberate modification, it is still a possible one. 


intended the verse to echo through the modified wording (Wagner 2002, 98-105). The 
latter alternative appears improbable. If Paul intended his readers to spot the links with 
Isa. 28:22, why did he not make the verbal connections complete? Finally, what would the 
connection with Isa. 28:22 add to Paul's message? 

135 For the witnesses reading xüpıos, see above n. d on p. 118. Since the most important wit- 
nesses (B-V) are Hexaplaric (in the book of Isaiah), it is possible that the reading derives 
from the Hexapla. Wilk, by contrast, argues for a pre-Pauline variant that sought to bring 
the original translation closer to the appellation *YTN of the Hebrew text (Wilk 1998, 38). 
(“YHWH Sabaoth" which has no equivalent in most manuscripts of the Septuagint and is 
also absent from some Hebrew ones, presumably represents a later addition.) However, it 
would be curious that only the divine appellation was “corrected” in the light of a Hebrew 
text when the translation of the whole verse is inaccurate. 

136 Koch 1986, 49 n. 6, 86; Wilk 2010, 206. For the use of xüptoc in Paul's quotations, see Koch 
1986, 84-88. 

137 Wagner argues that Paul changes 6 9¢6¢ to xüpıos to link the quotation with the next one 
(from Isa. 1:9), which reads xüpıos caBaw8 (Wagner 2002, 97 n. 171, 24 n. 86). Creating a 
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In summary, in this conflated quotation there are several deviations from 
the wording of the Septuagint that do not greatly affect the meaning. In some 
cases there is no obvious reason for Paul to adapt the quotation. Here one must 
seriously consider the possibility that Paul quotes from memory. I propose that 
Paul deliberately conflated Isa. 10:22-23 with Hos. 110, probably to create a ver- 
bal link with "sons". Conflating quotations is such an important characteristic 
of Paul's use of quotations that it cannot be explained as a memory lapse, espe- 
cially as Paul uses Hos. 1:10 in the previous quotation as well.!38 It is also prob- 
able that Paul deliberately shortened the quotation to get rid of the awkward 
syntax. If Paul quoted from memory, the first verb in the quotation (7) may 
reflect his uncertainty concerning the wording, but in any case he ends up with 
aform that possibly helps to relate the quotation to his own time. The changes 
from xatddeınpo to drrökeiunua and from 6 0&6c to xüpıos may well result from 
quoting without a written aid. The same applies to the phrase ¿nì tig yfjc. In 
other words, Paul makes modifications he sees as necessary (conflating and ab- 
breviating) and errs in reproducing some minor details. Quoting from memory 
does not exclude the possibility of intentional modification, for it is possible to 
modify a memorized text as well./3? The assumption that Paul quotes this verse 
inaccurately from memory and deliberately modifies it accounts for the am- 
biguous nature of the deviances from the Septuagint: some of them (like the 
conflation) have a clear Pauline “flair”, while others are relatively insignificant 
and difficult to explain satisfactorily if Paul consulted a text in a written form.!40 


4.4.4 The Remnant 

The Hebrew text of Isa. 10:22-23 is grim, yet the destruction that meets most 
of the Israelites is entwined with hope for a remnant that puts its faith in the 
Lord. It is crucial to note how the Septuagint differs from the Hebrew wording. 
The Greek translator removes the explicit language of annihilation (fi"92) and 
replaces it with a long and complex phrase in which God completes (cuvteAdv) 
and determines (ovvreuvwv) the word he performs. Thus, the translator 


verbal link with xóptoc seems to me a weak motivation to modify the wording, especially 
when Paul does not complete the link with xöpıos vaßaw®. 

138 In Romans, Paul conflates quotations also in 9:33; 11:8, 26-27; see also Koch 1986, 160—172. 

139 Cf Wagner 20032, 23. 

140 While scholarly creativity strives to find an explanation for every minute deviation from 
the Septuagint, it is imaginable that Paul occasionally quotes from memory a passage he 
thinks he knows well enough but does not get it verbatim. 

141 guvreuvwv is usually translated as “cutting short", which is then interpreted in different 
ways: 1) God cuts his word of promise short i.e., realizes it only partially (among others, 
Wilk 2010, 198). 2) God shortens the time before judgement (among others, Jewett 2007, 
603). 3) God shortens the time of punishment so that the remnant may survive (Wagner 
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downplays the threatening sound of the verse.!*? The difference is between 
explicit language of destruction and the implicit idea that those not belonging 
to the remnant are not saved. The vast number of Israelites is expressed with 
the same image of the sand of the sea as the promise of descendants given to 
Abraham (Gen. 28:14), but this uncountable mass stands in striking contrast 
with the remnant (xot&Aewuqa).1^? It appears that the Greek translator wishes 
to draw attention to the remnant (rather than the vast majority not saved), for 
the translation explains why God saves a remant, not, like the Hebrew, why the 
majority of the people is annihilated. 

Since Paul's quotation follows the Greek, the ring of doom is not as strong as 
in the Hebrew text, but the discrepancy between the vast number of Israelites 
and “the remnant” is still striking. What does he use the quotation for, and 
how did he intend it to be read? The primary function of the quotation is to 
substantiate Paul's identification of the called ones in verse 24: just as Paul 
"finds" the gentile believers in the Hosea quotation, here he identifies the rem- 
nant with the Jewish Christ-belivers.!** For him, “the remnant” is the core of 
the quotation. In several late writings of the Second Temple Period the motif 
of aremnant has positive connotations. Rather than bewailing that only a rem- 
nant remains, the remnant language denotes survival, restoration and hope.!# 
In the following quotation (9:29), the remnant is unmistakably paralled with 


2002, 105). However, Seitz demonstrates that in the Septuagint, cvvtéuvw may have a more 
figurative sense and mean “to determine" which corresponds to the semantic field of the 
Hebrew verb pair that ovvtéuvw renders. In the other passages in which ovvreuvw occurs 
together with cvvtéAw (Dan. 5:26-28; Isa. 28:22) they express decision and realization. 
cuvrenvw means “to determine" in Dan. Theod. 9:24 as well (for details, see Seitz 2001, 
68-72). Similarly, Troxel argues that in the Septuagint “the phrase simply denotes events 
decreed for the earth" (Troxel 2008, 285 n. 144). The meaning “to determine" or “to decree" 
would accord well with the words Aóyov... momoet which imply that God accomplishes 
his word, whereas the idea of "cutting short" the word he accomplishes is extraordinary 
(cf. Aletti 1987, 51; Dunn, 1988, 573). 

142 The relation of the Greek text to the Hebrew is complex, and it is not clear how the trans- 
lator ended up with his rendering, the syntax of which deviates significantly from the 
parent text. It is likely that he translated verses 10:22-23 and 28:22 (which share the rare 
pair of cuvveAéo and cuvtéuvw) in the light of one another (Ziegler 1934, 140). As Wagner 
argues, it seems that the translator removed from both passages the explicit language of 
destruction present in the Hebrew (Wagner 2002, 98-105). Yet it is difficult to estimate 
to what extent this was theologically motivated. For the possibilities that the translator 
lacked skill or misread something, see the discussion in Troxel 2008, 283-286. 

143 Several modern translations highlight this disparity with “only a remnant’, although 
“only” has no equivalent in either the Greek or the Hebrew. 

144 Wilk 1998, 128; Seitz 2001, 57. 

145 Sanders 1985, 95-96; Seitz 2001, 60; Wagner 2002, 108-109. See Ezra 9:7-8; Sir. 47:22, CD-A 
I, 4-5; 1QH? XIV, 7-8; 1QM XIII, 7-9, XIV, 8-9 (Hofius 1986, 305; Wagner 2002, 108-109). 
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"seed", which encompasses connotations of growth, life and future.^9 Since 
the quotations in verses 27-28 and 29 are parallel and should be read togeth- 
er, Paul's intention in quoting is best addressed below with both quotations 
in view. 


4.4.5 The Seed (9:29) 

The last quotation in the catena is preceded by an the introduction formu- 
la that implies continuity with the previous quotation (xoi xadws npoeipnxev 
"Heaiac).!^? The use of npoeipyxev (from npoAéyo, ‘to announce beforehand’) 
suggests that Paul presents the quotation as a prophecy that is coming true in 
his own time.!*8 The relatively long quotation agrees verbatim with the word- 
ing of the Septuagint. 








Rom. 9:29 Isa. 1:9 LXX 

£l p) xüptoc coa &yxorcéAurev xoi el uy xüptoc caßawð &yxorcéAurcev 
Helv onéppa, wç Xó8oga dv iyevýðnpev Helv onépua, wç Lodona dv &yevrjenuev 
xai wg Tópoppa ðv wporwðypev. xal wg Topoppa &v wporwðnpev. 





At the beginning of the book of Isaiah, the words Paul quotes are preceded by 
prophetic accusations addressed to rebellious Israel. Although it has already 
been severely punished it still keeps to its lawlesness (1:5-6). The accusations 
culminate with a prophecy of doom in 1:8: “Daughter Zion will be abandoned 
like a tent in a vineyard, like a hut in a cucumber field, like a besieged city.” 
Verse 9 stands out due to the abrupt shift to “we”, the prophetic voice iden- 
tifying with those who have survived the punishment. They look back with 


146 Moreover, Wagner argues that the allusion to Abraham's descendants ("the sand of the 
sea") has "overtones not only of judgement but also of restoration" (Wagner 2002, 103), 
thus working like the allusions to Abraham in Isa. 48:18-19 and 51:2-3 (Wagner 2002, 
102-103). 

147 Wagner 2002, no. The clear connective character of this introduction formula speaks 
against differentiating the message of verses 27—28 from that of verse 29. Thus Aageson's 
(1987, 57-58) way of reading verses 27-28 as “a message of judgement" contrasted with “a 
message of assurance" in verse 29 finds no support in the framing of the quotations. 

148  Aageson 1987, 57. In contrast, Watson (2007, 320) takes the verb to refer to the order of the 
two quotations from Isaiah: Isaiah has uttered this quotation before the one Paul cited 
first. Yet the fact that the verb is used about uttering oracles (LsJ) suggests that Paul is 
referring to the temporary distance between the prophecy and its fulfilment rather than 
to the literary order inside the book of Isaiah. 
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the awareness that complete destruction has been avoided: "And if the Lord 
Sabaoth had not left us a seed, we would have become like Sodom and we 
would have been made like Gomorrah.” “The seed" (onċppa) features only in 
the Greek text, whereas the Hebrew reads "survivors" (1"10).^? In Isaiah as 
well as in other writings of the Second Temple Period, “the seed" is related to 
the survival of a nation and its future restoration.!? It is used as a metaphor 
for future growth; destroying the seed of a nation means destroying its future.!>! 
"Seed" can also evoke God's promises to bless Abraham's seed, which is pre- 
served even in times of judgement.!?? This association is present in Romans 9 
as well, ortepua forming a verbal link to the discussion of Abraham's onepya in 
9:7-8.153 Thus its connotations are similar to those of “a remnant”. 

In addition to the parallel between "the remnant" and "seed" the quotations 
in 27-28 and 29 also share the verbal link between bméActupa and Eyrartadeınn 
as well as structural similarities. Both begin with a conditional clause and con- 
tain a sharp contrast: in the first quotation between the sand of the sea and 
the remnant, in the second between total destruction (the fate of Sodom and 
Gomorrah) and the surviving seed.!°* Therefore, they should be read togeth- 
er as a twofold confirmation of Paul's assertion in verse 24 that the vessels of 
mercy consist of “us” “from amongst Jews" (whereas the quotation in verses 
25-26 relates to "but also from the gentiles"). 

To identify Jewish Christ-believers as the remnant and the seed can be in- 
terpreted in very positive terms: they ensure the continuation of Israel.!°° The 
focus is not on the small size of a seed, but on the connotations of future and 
the possibility of restoration. However, the other side of remnant language is 
logically that the vast majority is not saved. Since Paul presents the quotations 


149 Correspondingly, Aquila reads Aeiuyo. The only other case in the Septuagint where TW 
is rendered with onépya is Deut. 3:3. 

150 Isa. 41:810; 43:5; 44:2-3; 45:25; 65:9; 66:22 (Wagner 2002, 112-115). 

151 Wagner 2002, 112-115. For example, see Isa. 14:22; 14:30; 15:9; 48:14; 33:2; Wis. 14:6; CD-A 11, 
11-12. 

152 For textual examples, see Wagner 2002, 112 n. 216, 114-115. 

153 onepua is another catchword that bridges the beginning and end of the argumentative 
entity. 

154  Aageson 1987, 57; Belli 2010, 120 n. 199. However, there is a difference between the condi- 
tional clauses. In 9:27-28, the condition is likely to be realized, and from Paul's perspec- 
tive, it has been realized in his own time: the number of the people has become like the 
sand of the sea. In verse 29, in contrast, the premise is contrary to fact: a seed was left and 
complete destruction was avoided. 

155 Cf. Hays 1989, 68: "Indeed, if we remember that Paul is adducing prooftexts in support of 
his claim that God has called vessels of mercy from among Jews and Gentiles alike (Rom. 
9:24) it makes much better sense to read the Isaiah prophecy as a positive word of hope 
rather than a word of condemnation.” 
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as prophecies that are currently being fulfilled, does not the remnant language 
imply that the majority of Israel has no hope? "Israel" will continue to exist, 
but only through Jewish Christ-believers. At this point there is no indication 
whatsoever that the remnant would signify hope for the Jews not putting their 
trust in Christ.!56 Yet for the continuation of the argumentation in Romans 
10-11, it is also important to notice that the quotations in 9:27-29 do not ex- 
plicitly tell what happens to those not belonging to the remnant. The idea of 
destruction is present in the quotations, but implicitly, whereas the language 
of salvation is explicit (cc, Eyratadeına).15” Moreover, Paul does not finish 
his discussion of Israel with 9:29. At this stage one gains the impression that 
it is not a problem for God's faithfulness if most Jews do not believe in Christ: 
the remnant does, and that suffices to ensure the continuation of the divine 
promise. However, this is not Paul's final word; his attention shifts quickly back 
to the unbelieving part of Israel (9:30). 


4.4.6 The Function of the Catena in 9:25-29 

The quotations in verses 25-29 are subordinate to Paul's assertion that God 
has called “us”, the vessels of mercy, not only from amongst Jews but also from 
amongst gentiles. Paul uses introduction formulae to show that this identifica- 
tion is consistent with scriptures: the first quotation substantiates “also from 
amongst gentiles", the second and third "from amongst Jews". Paul treats the 
quotations as prophecies that point to his own time. The first quotation for- 
tells how *No People" will be made God's people, and the second and third 
prefigure the future for Israel in the form of remnant or seed. As a result, the 
mixed community of Jews and gentiles believing in Christ turns out to be the 
fulfilment of scriptural prophecies./5? Yet the quotations do not only confirm 
Paul's assertion but also bring new ideas, imagery and tones into the argument 
by describing how the believers are called.!°° The sole actor in all three quota- 
tions is God. The rhetorically impressive reversals in the first quotation depict 


156 Commentators like Wagner strive to show that verses 9:27-29 function “also to foreshad- 
ow God's ultimate restoration of his people" (Wagner 2002, 116). This conclusion does not 
follow from 9:27—29. Wagner cannot convincingly show how the remnant implies that 
those not belonging to it are also restored. He insists on the future aspect, but does not 
explain how that could extend beyond "the seed". "The seed" is indeed "the pledge of a 
future" (see Wagner 2002, 115), but Wagner seems to ignore its genealogical aspect. There 
is a future only for the descendants of "the seed". 

157 Cf. Aletti's observation, that towards the end of the chapter the language of mercy and 
salvation becomes more explicit, the language of destruction more implicit (Aletti 1987, 
52-53). 

158 Fuß 2000, 182; Belli 2010, 130. 

159 Wilk 1998, 129. 
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how God will call the excluded ones and make them his people, the second 
and third how God chooses a remnant and a seed. Through the quotations, 
Paul indicates that the current situation is firmly anchored in a divine plan 
conveyed in scriptures. If the quotations were omitted, the entire idea of pro- 
phetic fulfilment would be lost.1© Finally, the catena of three quotations with 
only minimal comments from Paul serves to create a sense of intensification: 
the argument reaches a climax at the end of the argumentative entity.!6! 


4-5 Conclusions 


As argued above, the nine explicit quotations in 9:6-29 can be divided into two 
different stages of the argumentation. The three pairs of quotations in 9:6-18 
focus on how Israel came into being. Through the cases of Isaac and Ishmael, 
Jacob and Esau, Moses and Pharaoh, Paul demonstrates that Israel was consti- 
tuted by God's promise, call, and mercy, whereas ancestry, human actions or 
achievements were irrelevant.!6? The emphasis of this retelling is on absolute 
divine sovereignty, but it manifests itself in God's freedom to call, to utter a life- 
giving promise, and to have mercy. While the first part of Paul's argumentation 
looks back at Israel's pre-history and the time of its formation, the second part 
has immediate contemporary relevance, for it begins with the identification of 
the vessels of mercy. Paul finds the calling of gentiles prophesized in scriptures 
and presents the Jewish Christ-believers as the faithful remnant, the seed on 
which Israel's future lies. Both groups of believers can be found in the scrip- 
tures and represent the fulfilment of prophecies. 

It is important not to merge the two stages of the argumentation so that 
Christ-believers (Jewish or gentile) are looked for already in the three pairs of 
quotations in the first section. Moreover, although the motif of a remnant ap- 
pears to be for Paul an important idea that helps him to build the identity of 
Jewish Christ-believers (cf. 11:375), remnant theology is not identical with the 
idea that the majority of Jews do not belong to Israel.163 Contrary to a common 


160 Cf. Belli 2010, 130. 

161 Paul uses catenae in a similar manner to structure the discourse at the end of chapters 10 
and u as well. 

162 Cf. Barclay 2010a, 107: "Thus the only principle that Paul will identify as operative in 
Israel's history is the principle of call/election, which operates by mercy alone." 

163 Cf. Räisänen 1988, 184: "Paul argues from Scripture that not all Israel will be saved but 
only such seed as God has left in Israel. The idea is not entirely in keeping with the notion 
implicit in the earlier part of the chapter that not all Israel has been elected in the first 
place.’ This is an important distinction. However, it does not add to the persuasiveness of 
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interpretation of Romans 9, Paul's point in 9:618 is not that God has full right 
to reject the unbelieving Israel.!6* Instead, the point is to show through Israel's 
history that God's action is then consistent with the contemporary situation 
in which he calls gentiles and only a portion of the natural descendants. God's 
word has not failed. He acts as he always has, calling and showing mercy ac- 
cording to purposes often hidden from human understanding. This binds the 
two stages of the argumentation together. Furthermore, they are also linked 
by common vocabulary. The catchwords ortpya (9:7, 8, 29), vióc (9:9, 26, 27), 
KOAEW (9:7, 12, 24, 25, 26), dyandw (9:13, 25), and £Aeéc (9:15, 16, 23) tie both dif- 
ferent parts of the argumentation together as well as the quotations with the 
rest of the argument. 

The organization of the quotations into three pairs and a catena of three 
quotations gives the impression of a skilfully-built composition. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the observation that Paul largely keeps the narrative 
chronology:!65 he moves from two generations of patriarchal narratives (Mal. 
1:2-3 serving only as an additional witness) through Exodus to the prophets. 
This demonstrates Paul's skills in scriptural argumentation, but it also suggests 
that he has prepared the structure of the whole carefully. 

While eight of the nine quotations are preceded by an introduction formula, 
only one of them, xadws yeypantat, is “formulaic” and in standard use by other 
authors. All the other introduction formulae are crafted by Paul for their par- 
ticular contexts. They contain additional information by specifying the topic, 
the speaker, the addressee, or the location of the quotation. Most of them en- 
compass conjunctions (yd, cc, xo&oc, SE) that indicate how the quotation is 
related to Paul's own words or to other quotations. Paul's practice of crafting 
individual formulae for the particular context of quotations reflects the im- 
portance of the formulae in binding the quotations with his argument; they 
are the most important element of the new frame of quotations in Romans. 
Through them, Paul actively guides the audience to approach his quotations 
in a certain manner. 

The nine quotations reflect the variety one encounters when comparing 
Paul's wording with the critically constructed text of the Septuagint: four of 
the quotations follow the reading of the Septuagint word for word, in one case 
it is necessary to consider the option that Paul followed a text with a variant 


Räisänen’s reading that he finds inconsistencies not only between 9:6-29 and what fol- 
lows but even within 9:6-29. 

164 See, for example, Abasciano 2011, 56, 61, 181. 

165 However, he does not retain the order within the literary work but presents Gen. 21:12 
before 18:14 and Isa. 10:22-23 before 1:9. 
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CHAPTER 4 


























TABLE 3 The Quotations in 9:6-29 
Rom. 9 | Text Introd. Relation to Function in Paul's 
quoted |formula the Lxx argumentation 
7 Gen. ‚noif,but verbatim —- scriptural foundation for 
21:12 recognizable the distinction among 
(syntactical Abraham’s descendants 
discrepancy) 
9 Gen. |£nayyedlas slightly modified — identifies the promise 
1834 |yàpóAóyoc constitutive to the category 
obtos “children of promise” 
12 Gen. | éppé0y auf; | verbatim - narrative example that con- 
25:23 | Ott firms Paul’s interpretation 
(9:12) that the divine call 
preceded all human action 
13 Mal. xooc slightly modified — example continues, addi- 
1:2-3 |yeypantaı tional support for 9:12: God 
chose one over another 
14 Exod. |1@ Mwicet verbatim — substantiates Paul's asser- 
33:19 | yup Aeyet tion: no injustice in God 
— presents showing mercy 
as God’s fundamental 
characteristic 
17 Exod. | A€yet yàp Y possibly pre-Pau- |- substantiates Paul's asser- 
9:16 |ypapn TO line variants and tion: no injustice in God 
Papa tt revision towards — emphasizes God's sover- 
the Hebrew + pos- eignty to act according to 
sibly minor modifi- his divine purposes 
cation by Paul 
25-26 Hos.  |ócxaiévtQ  |extensive modifica- |- substantiates Paul's as- 
2:23 |‘QonedAeyet — |tion by Paul: syn- sertion of calling “from 
* 1:10b tactical changes, amongst gentiles as well" 














change in word 
order, replace- 
ments in vocabu- 
lary, omission, 
addition 





(9:24) 

— presents the gentile inclu- 
sion as the fulfilment of a 
prophecy 
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TABLE 3 The Quotations in 9:6—29 (cont.) 














Rom. 9 | Text Introd. Relation to Function in Paul's 
quoted |formula the Lxx argumentation 
27-28 | Isa. "Heatog dé extensive modi- The two quotations 
10:22— |xpaleıöntp |fication by Paul — substantiate Paul's as- 
23 tod 'Iopon]A (conflation, short- sertion of calling “from 
(+Hos. ening), smaller amongst Jews” (9:24) 
1:108) changes may result |- present the Jewish believ- 
from quoting from ers as the fulfilment of 
memory prophecies 
29 Isa. 1:9 | xai xoc verbatim 
npoelpnxev 
"Hoaias 




















reading, in two quotations he makes minor adaptations in the wording and in 
two quotations major ones. Some of his changes make the quotations sit better 
in their new context and in the argument as a whole, whereas others are of a 
stylistic nature. Twice Paul introduces a quotation that consists of two differ- 
ent passages: 9:25-26 is a combination of two passages from Hosea, 9:27-28 a 
conflation of Hosea and Isaiah. 

In 9:6-29 the majority of the quotations serve to confirm a preceding state- 
ment made by Paul. In this sense the label prooftext is not inappropriate here. 
Yet although their primary function is confirmatory, they bring into the argu- 
ment themes, motifs and imagery that Paul does not repeat in his own words. 
One could not simply omit the quotations without the argumentation suffer- 
ing: Paul would not only lose his scriptural proofs but also important steps 
in his flow of thought. In verses 25-27 the omission of the quotations would 
mean that the understanding of gentile and Jewish Christ-believers as the ful- 
filment of prophetic promises would be lost. 

The quotations also play a crucial part in the elocutio of Paul's rhetoric. In 
their original contexts, seven of the nine quotations are God's utterances. Paul 
introduces two of them explicitly as divine words (9:15, 25), and in four cases 
(9:9, 12, 13, 17) this can be effortlessly deduced from their context in Romans. 
The use of several quotations in which God speaks in the first person singu- 
lar provides rhetorical support for the main theme of the argumentative en- 
tity: God's sovereign freedom to call and to elect according to his purposes. 
In the midst of Paul's theological statements God is the sovereign main actor 
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whose voice rings clearly. Direct quotations also bring vividness and dramatic 
elements into the discourse, as in the quotation that contains God’s words to 
Pharaoh (9:17). 

Through introduction formulae, his own inferences and other interpretive 
elements around quotations, Paul directs the audience's reading of the quota- 
tions. In orderto follow the argumentation, the audience needs some scriptural 
knowledge, but it is important to be clear on the level of knowledge required. 
Paul's argumentation can be followed if the audience can supply the informa- 
tion that Isaac was not Abraham's only son, that Jacob and Esau were twins, 
that Pharaoh was hardened, and that Sodom and Gomorrah should be associ- 
ated with destruction. This is the level of scriptural knowledge needed to un- 
derstand Paul's message as I have outlined it in this chapter. It encompasses the 
broad outlines of two constitutive groups of scriptural stories: the patriarchal 
narratives and the Exodus narrative. This does not indicate that Paul expects 
his readers to know no more than this, but it shows that he also strives to make 
his argumentation accessible to those members of his audience with rather 
limited scriptural competence.!66 In contrast, there are two instances (Jacob 
and Esau, the calling of “Not My People") in which the members of the audi- 
ence familiar with the exact literary context of the quotations need to trust 
Paul as an interpreter, follow his argumentation, and not get trapped in those 
aspects of the original context that Paul ignores. 


166 According to Abasciano, that "Paul's Old Testament allusions frequently anticipate the 
next or otherwise later stage of his argument... is also evident in a number of themes 
evoked by Paul's citations from Genesis 18-21 in Rom. 9.7, 9 that are subsequently devel- 
oped in the rest of Romans 9—1, including the theme of theodicy and the justice of God 
taken up in the next major segment of the argument (9.14ff)” (Abasciano 2005, 230). To 
trace the theme of divine justice back to such a wide context as Gen. 18-21 is unnecessary. 
The theme arises from Paul's argument itself: from the unnerving idea of divine election 
that evades all human criteria for worthiness to be elected. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Mystery of Israel's Unbelief (9:30—10:21) 


Why has Israel rejected the gospel about Christ? This is the question that 
drives Paul's argumentation in 9:30—10:21. Contrary to a common interpreta- 
tion of this section, I will argue that Paul's aim is not to demonstrate Israel's 
culpability but to find the reason for its persistent unbelief.! While in 9:6-29 
the focus was on divine purposes and election, it now shifts to human agents: 
gentiles, Israel, believers, and messengers of good news.? After their absence 
in 9:6-29, Christ and the gospel are re-introduced into the argumentation, and 
Paul returns to the language of niotıg and Sixatocbvy (1:16-17, 41-25). 

In 9:30-10:21 there are 14 quotations from scriptures.? At the end of this 
section Paul's own words are limited only to brief introduction formulae in 
the catena that concludes the argumentative entity. Already the sheer num- 
ber of quotations suggests that they have an important function in shaping 
the argumentation. What does Paul use them for? How do quotations support 
Paul's assertions? Which sections of the argumentation are, on the other hand, 
expressed through quotations? Several quotations in this section contain tex- 
tual problems. What kind of wording does Paul quote? How are his adapta- 
tions of the wording connected to his argument? To what extent does Paul 
preserve continuity with the original literary context of quotations? Finally, 
what is required from Paul's audience so that they can follow the scriptural 
argumentation? 


51 The Stone Who Divides (9:30-33) 


The dense section formed by 9:30-33 should be seen as a transitional phase 
between 9:6-29 and 1031-21. The line of thought continues immediately from 
where 9:6—29 ends: Paul elucidates the juxtaposition between the called ones 
and the majority of Israel, but while in 9:27-29 there are three distinct groups, 
in 9:30-33 Paul leaves aside the remnant inside Israel and concentrates on the 
paradoxical situation where many gentiles are in and the majority of Israel 


m 


For example, see Kásemann 1973, 264. 
Cf. Avemarie 2010, 301. 
3 Inthis number Deut. 3012-14 in Rom. 10:6-8 is counted as three separate quotations. 
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are out.^ It is noteworthy how rapidly his attention is drawn from the remnant 
to those Israelites who do not believe.5 


511 Two Types of Righteousness 

Paul begins a discussion, conducted in a word-play-like manner, of two differ- 
ent types of Stxatoovwy. Righteousness associated with fulfilling the law, that 
is, Israel's “own righteousness’, (9:31; 10:3, 5) is revealed to be essentially insuf- 
ficient, and its pursuit results from a misunderstanding concerning the true 
function of the law (9:32; 10:2-4). The second type of righteousness is "God's 
righteousness" and “righteousness from faith" (9:30, 32; 10:3, 6). The object of 
this faith is Christ as proclaimed in the gospel. Only this latter type of righ- 
teousness has any soteriological potential. 

True righteousness is the goal of an extraordinary footrace Paul pictures.® 
Gentiles who were not pursuing any kind of righteousness have attained righ- 
teousness from faith. In contrast, Israel who pursued the “law of righteous- 
ness" has missed the true intent and goal of the law altogether." "Why?" Paul 


4 For Paul's tendency to use a binary framework even when there should be three groups, see 
Wagner 2002, 122 n. 9. 

5 The same pattern repeats itself in 111-14. Pace Wagner 2002, ug, I find it implausible that the 
change between verses 9:29 and 9:30 “replicates the rhetorical move found in Isaiah 1:910", 
where Isa. 1:9 (quoted in Rom. 9:29) with its perspective of hope stands in sharp contrast with 
the harsh address of Isa. 1:10. That Paul would structure his argumentation according to the 
original literary context of the passages he quotes is implausible, and the "replication" is not 
in any case especially exact: contrary to the prophet, Paul is not accusing Israel but seeking 
to explain the reason for its failure. 

6 The use of the verbs dıoxw (“to pursue") and xoxoAop&vo (“to seize, overtake”) in 9:30 sug- 
gests that Paul uses here a footrace metaphor, just as in Phil. 3:12, 14 (Stowers 1994, 303- 
306; for more examples, see Wagner 2002, 121 n. 7). The language of stumbling (npóoxoppa, 
ax&v8oXov) also accords well with this imagery. Yet it is a strange footrace indeed: although 
gentiles never intended to participate in the first place, they reach the goal, but it is a differ- 
ent goal than the one that Israel was pursuing. In the middle of the race God distracts the 
competition by placing an insurmountable hurdle in the way of the runners (cf. Stowers 1994, 
305: "Paul entirely subverts the logic of his own metaphor"). 

7 The extraordinary phrase vöuov 8votocóvyc has troubled commentators. Paraphrases such as 
"law which promises righteousness" read well in the context (Cranfield 1979, 508 n. 1, simi- 
larly Kásemann 1973, 264-265). However, Hofius (2002c, 162) is probably right in following 
Calvin and defining the expression as hypallage (ünaAayn), a rhetorical device that trans- 
poses the relation of words. Cf. Smyth 1956, 678 ($3027): “Hypallage is a change in the relation 
of words by which a word, instead of agreeing with the case it logically qualifies, is made 
to agree grammatically with another case.” Consequently, vópov dixauocbvng would simply 
mean dtxatocbvnv vönov, but through the transposition the expression “of law" gains extra 
weight. Hofius suggests that Paul also uses Aypallage in 1 Cor. 1:17 (¿v coqíq Aöyov) and 2. Cor. 
318 (do xupiov mvebuatoc) (Hofius 2002c, 162 n. 42). As for the concise phrase eic vouov obx 
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asks, and answers with an elliptic sentence that is best completed as follows: 
"because they did not pursue it by faith but as if it were based on works.? They 
have stumbled over the stumbling stone.’ In other words, failure to recognize 
that true righteousness is based on faith, not works, is why Israel has reached 
neither the true intention of the law nor righteousness.? “Faith” is not an ab- 
stract principle here but faith in Christ as proclaimed in the gospel (see below). 
To confirm all this, Paul introduces a quotation that shares with the preceding 
verses the catchwords npócxopypa and miottc. The challenging textual problems 
in the quotation raise important questions concerning Paul's quotation prac- 
tice, thus necessitating careful analysis. 


5.1.2 TheWording of the Quotation in 9:33 

Paul does not specify the source of the quotation, but introduces it with the 
generic formula xadws yeypantaı. It is a conflation of two passages. The bulk 
of the quotation derives from Isa. 28:16, but the middle part is from Isa. 8:14. 
While Isa. 2836 speaks of the stone in purely positive terms, Isa. 814 describes 
it as "a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence" Since both the negative and 
positive images are integral to Paul's argumentation in 9:30-32, the conflation 
of the passages should in all probability be attributed to him.!? 

Paul's wording deviates in significant ways from the Septuagint, which, for 
its part, diverges in several details from the Masoretic text. Moreover, in 1 Pet. 
2:6-8 both Isa. 28:16 and Isa. 8:14 are quoted in a form that largely - but not 
completely — agrees with Paul's wording. However, in 1 Peter the quotations 
are not conflated but presented as separate entities with another quotation 
between them. The distinctive agreements between Rom. 9:33 and 1 Pet. 2:6-8 
have led several scholars to suggest that Paul and 1 Peter both depend on a 
common pre-Pauline textual tradition. Contrary to this majority view, I will 
argue that 1 Pet. 2:6-8 is probably dependent on Rom. 9:33. Consequently, it 
can be of no use for reconstructing Paul's source texts, which is why it is left out 
of the discussion and treated below in an excursus. 

The analysis is best begun with the part from Isa. 8:14, for it has a clear tex- 
tual character: Paul's wording unmistakably represents Hebraizing revision 


Epdacev (9:31), "the law" seems to stand metonymically for the goal of the law (Siegert 
1985, 142). 

8 Both the verb (“pursue”) and the object ("it" = vópov 8ocatocóüvrc) must be supplied from 
the previous verse (Cranfield 1979, 508). Note the illusory character of os (Cranfield 1979, 
519, similarly Käsemann 1973, 266). 

9 The passage resembles 9:12, where the contrast is between works and "the one who calls" 
(Barclay 2015b, 541). 

10 Koch 1980, 179-180; Stanley 1992, 120; Wagner 2002, 133; Jewett 2007, 613. 
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Rom. 9:33 Isa. 28:16 Isa. 28:16 Isa. 8:14 Isa. 8:14 
LXX MT LXX MT 
xal &dv én’ adt@ 
iSod I800 "Hn  nenodog fic ota mm 
ción eyo éu Bo. 479° cot eic &ylasua, wap? 
ev elc ta OeuéAua xal ody WS 
Xu Ziwv Ya Aldov is 
Aldov mpooxduuatos — Ai8ov moAvTEAH TAN — mpooxduparie "3l 
&xAextóv INA JAN  ovvavmjosode 
xai merpav axpoywviatov nop NID = abt oddE wc Qi 
axavddrov, EvTMov elg TH TETPAS TTWUATL Swan 
Oeu ADT, TON TOM 
xala 6 TLoTEvWV xot 6 TeTEvwV rasan 
Een’ AVTA OD En’ AVTHS o0 LY Nb 
xatarcyuveycetal> — xorcoteyvvOf) vr 
a The addition of tác in K L P Y, numerous minuscules, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and one 


Syriac witness is in all probability a harmonization with Rom. 10:1 (Metzger 1994, 463; 
Stanley 1992, 124 n. 122; Wilk 1998, 31 n. 3). 

The reading où y xovotoxvv6f) of the manuscripts D F G is a harmonization with either the 
Septuagint or 1 Pet. 2:6 (cf. Wilk 1998, 31 n. 3; Wagner 2002, 129 n. 31). 

én’ avt@ is marked with an obelus in manuscript 88 and the words are omitted in other 
Hexaplaric witnesses (B-V 109-736 Syh'*t), the mixed manuscripts 393 538, Origen's quota- 
tion, and Jerome's commentary. The omission is a harmonization with the Masoretic text 
(Wilk 1998, 31 n. 3; Wagner 2002, 129, n. 32). 

1QIsa? reads TD’N and ıQlsab TOY. 

Manuscripts 301 538, the Coptic, the Syro-Palestine version, and the commentaries of 
Eusebius and Jerome read here mpooxdupatos in genitive in accordance with Rom. 9:33 and 
1 Pet. 2:6 (and Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion). This may be a harmonization with the 
New Testament (Koch 2010, 233) or a Hexaplaric reading. 

The apparatus of BHS proposes the emendation "pn (“conspiracy”) here. 


of the Greek text." It follows the Hebrew closely and greatly resembles the 


later translations by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion while significantly 


deviating from the Septuagint.!? Because of the close parallels with Aquila, 


11 
12 


Koch 1980, 183; Stanley 1992, 123; Wilk 1998, 23; Wagner 2002, 130. 
For minor variation between witnesses, see Ziegler's edition p. 152 and n. 18 below. 
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Symmachus, and Theodotion, it is implausible that Paul's wording would be 
his own translation from a Hebrew text.!? 

The Hebrew wording has a striking tension: "And he [=God] will become a 
sanctuary and a stone of offence and a rock of stumbling”. That God becomes 
at the same time a sanctuary!* and a stone of offence causes an interpretative 
problem, which the Greek translator solved by inserting a conditional clause, 
a second main clause, and negations before the stone and the rock (in italics):5 
"And if you trust in him, he will become a sanctuary for you, and you will not 
encounter him as a stone of stumbling, nor as a rock of fall ...” 

Paul's wording has neither such an if-clause nor negations before the 
stone and the rock but preserves the harshness of the Hebrew. In addition, 
its genitive constructions (Aldov npooxöuuaTos, nétpav oxavdcAov = a stone of 
stumbling, a rock of offence) deviate from the Septuagint (Aí0ou npooxöuua- 
Tl, TETAS nrwparı = a stumble on a rock, a fall on a rock) and represent an 
approximation towards the construct chains of the Hebrew.!6 The same syntax 
can also be found in Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, which suggests that 








Rom. 9:33 Aquila (Q 710) Symmach. (Euseb.) Theodotion (Q) 
xai elc elg òè xai elg 

Aldov Aldov Alov Aldov 

TLPOTKOMMATOS TPOTKOMMATOS TIPOTKOMMATOS TEPOTKOMMATOS 

xal xal elc xai elc xai eic 

merpav onavöddon otepeòv onavöddon nmétpavoxavðáňov TETEAV TTWUATOS 


(Procopius: ntwuatog) 





13 Koch 2010, 238. 

14 For the emendation "conspiracy", see n. f on the previous page. 

15 . Koch1986, 59-60. The negation may derive from a reading in which the letters Nb of yard 
are duplicated (Ziegler 1934, 95). This could either have been in the translator's Vorlage or, 
more probably, it was what the translator thought the text should read (Norton 201, 143 
n. 40). The conditional clause was probably inspired by both the nearby verse 817, where 
the trusting has a personal object (“I will wait for God ... and I will trust in him") and by 
the other stone passage, Isa. 28:16, where the motif of trusting has a similar conditional 
function as in 834: "and the one who trusts will not hasten/be put to shame" (Wagner 
2002, 141; Koch 2010, 234). This suggests that the translator interpreted Isaiah 8 and 28 in 
the light of one another (Ziegler 1934, 95). 

16 Koch 1986, 60; Stanley 1992, 123. The dative in the Septuagint follows from the insertion of 
the verb cuvavtdw. 
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Paul renders here unaltered the wording of his source text. Another devia- 
tion from the Septuagint is Paul's use of oxa&vdaAov instead of npöcxouua. As 
ox&vðañov seems to be a word favoured by Paul (Rom. 11:9; 14:13; 16:17; 1 Cor. 
123; Gal. 511), the possibility that he substituted the word himself cannot be 
excluded. However, since ox&v8oXov is also used by Aquila (and possibly by 
Symmachus)? it is more probable that the word derives from the pre-Pauline 
Hebraizing revision.? The only difference between Paul's wording and the 
Masoretic text is that Paul's wording contains no prepositions but the stone 
and the rock are direct accusative objects (the Masoretic text reads 5, Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion «ic).?? This results from the Pauline conflation: 
the main verb in the conflated quotation is tiny (from Isa. 28:16), which ne- 
cessitates a direct object. 

It is important to observe that the Septuagint wording that changes the 
passage to a thoroughly positive statement would not have enabled Paul to 
present the two aspects of the stone, judgement and hope, together. If Paul 
knew two different versions of Isa. 8:14, he had a clear reason for preferring the 
revised wording with its harsh tone. In that case he chose from diverging read- 
ings the one that better served his purposes.?! 

The beginning and end of the conflated quotation that derive from Isa. 
28:16 likewise contain indications of Hebraizing revision, but their proxim- 
ity to the Hebrew text is not as obvious as in the part from Isa. 8:14. At the 
beginning of the quotation Paul does not reproduce the inaccurate transla- 
tion of the Septuagint (&yc eußoaAd elc cà Oeo Xov) but reads tiônp ev Liev. 
This phrase corresponds exactly to the syntax of the Hebrew as long as 70° is 


17 For connections between Aquila, Theodotion, and earlier Hebraizing revision, see 
Introduction p. 7. 

18 According to Eusebius, whereas according to Procopius Symmachus reads npöoxonuo. For 
the question about the reliability of these conflicting accounts, see the diverging estima- 
tions of Koch 1986, 60 and Wilk 1998, 23 n. 17. 

19  Wilk1998, 23 n. 14. In Aquila oxdvSaAov is used systematically to translate ?172n, and this 
rendering also occurs in Symmachus (Ezek. 3:20; 719), Theodotion (Ezek. 3:20), and the 
Septuagint (Lev. 1914;1 Kgdms 25:31; Ps. 18:165 [119165 MT]) (Wagner 2002, 129 n. 34; Koch 
2010, 238-239). 

20 Wilk assumes that the text Paul used here probably preserved the negations before the 
stone and the rock (Wilk 1998, 24, 55). However, it is more probable that the Hebraizing 
reviser had already omitted the conditional clause and the negations of the original trans- 
lation. This striking interpretive deviation from the Hebrew would probably have been 
the reason that led the reviser to pay attention to this verse in the first place. 

21 Norton 201, 145. For the question of Paul's awareness of textual plurality, see my 
Introduction pp. 11-12. Norton finds “direct ideological and lexical evidence that Paul 
knew and used different forms of the same passage" (Norton 2011, 177). 
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vocalized as a participle (“I am founding”).?? The Hebrew contains a rather 
strange idea of "founding a stone" and the Greek verbs used in the Septuagint 
and in Paul's wording probably reflect an attempt to find a more suitable ex- 
pression.?? While ti8yut (“to set") is not used to render 70° (“to found") in the 
Septuagint, it is an appropriate translation here if the stone is understood as a 
person: persons are not “founded”, whereas tifyuı can also be used of people in 
the sense "to appoint"?^ It appears therefore that a Hebraizing reviser retrans- 
lated the whole phrase according to his understanding of the Hebrew. 

In contrast, at the end of the quotation Paul follows the Septuagint in read- 
ing xoi 6 nıoteiwv er’ auto, although “in him" has no equivalent whatsoever 
in the Masoretic text. This is surprising; as the first part of Isa. 28:16 is revised 
according to the Hebrew, one would expect the same from the second part. 
There are two possible explanations. First, Paul may have known two versions 
of the verse, the original Greek translation and the revised wording, and he 
may have combined them, either deliberately or without realizing it, so that 
he preserved the christologically crucial words “in him" The other possibility is 
that the words were included in the revised wording. Perhaps the reviser was 
familiar with an interpretive tradition that understood the stone to be a person 
and thought that in Greek the words were an acceptable clarification.?5 This 
would suggest that the reviser did not in every case mechanically aim at the 
closest possible rendering of the Hebrew text if a slight deviation from it cor- 
responded to his understanding of the meaning of the passage. 


22 For the question why the translator produced his inaccurate rendering, see Koch 2010, 
225-226. Wagner claims that compared to Paul's wording, the reading of the Septuagint 
"is closer to the Hebrew from the standpoint of literal representation of each feature of 
the original" (Wagner 2002, 128 n. 27). This is incorrect: the Septuagint produces the first 
person singular element twice, in both the verb and in the pronoun żyw (¿yù éuBard). It 
is therefore conceivable that the Hebraizing reviser omitted &yw. Admittedly, the syntax 
used by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion is even closer to the Hebrew: they include 
the pronoun (Iðoù &yo deueAiwv), but unlike the reviser, they use a participle, not a finite 
verb in the first person singular. As for participles, they are used in 1QIsa? and 1QIsa^ 
(TON, TOY), and the reading SeueAiwv of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion indicates 
that they read the verb in their Vorlage as a participle (de Waard 1965, 54; Lim 1997, 148- 
149; Wagner 2002, 128 n. 29). 

23 Koch 2010, 225. 

24 The “standard equivalent" of TO" in the Septuagint is 0eueAióo, which is also used by 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion here (for detailed analysis, see Koch 1980, 181 n. 27). 
For examples of the use of both TO" and tinuı, see Wilk 1998, 32, and for the meaning “to 
appoint" of tin, see Bauer 1.2, 11.2. 

25 The object of faith is similarly supplied in the Isaiah targum, which reads xa, “in these 
things" referring to the message about the appointment of the king (de Waard 1965, 55). 
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While the Hebrew reads “will not make haste" (um N5), Paul and the 
Septuagint read together “will not be put to shame", but Paul has the future 
tense with one negation and the Septuagint has the subjunctive aorist with an 
emphatic double negative (ob un). The differences between ancient transla- 
tions in Greek, Syriac and Aramaic strongly suggest that the Hebrew text was 
difficult to interpret.2® Either each translator rendered the obscure verb form 
(which is rather difficult to translate understandably) with something appro- 
priate in the context of the verse, or the divergences already originate from dif- 
ferent Hebrew Vorlagen. Thus the translator of the Septuagint may have had a 
Vorlage that read w12°,?7 or he translated the Hebrew as if this was its reading.?? 
If Paul's wording derives from a revised text, the reviser either had a similar 
Vorlage, or he had no better idea about how to make sense of the Hebrew. As 
for the future tense in Romans, it is possible that it derives from the revised 
text, for the future with a single negation is slightly closer to the Hebrew (that 
has only one negation) than the subjunctive aorist with the double negative 
(ov un).2? However, it is perhaps more probable that this minor change is Paul's 
own adaptation that enhances the consistency between the quotation and its 
surroundings. The future tense is used in other quotations both before and 
after the quotation (9:25-28; 10:5-7),?? and in 10:11 Paul quotes again the final 
clause of Isa. 28:16 so that it stands in parallel with a quotation from Joel 2:32, 
which uses the future tense. The eschatological ring of the future tense is also 
appropriate in 9:33.?! 

In conclusion, the beginning of Paul's wording of Isa. 28:16 (tinpi ev Lıwv) 
seems to represent Hebraizing revision (just like the middle part that derives 
from Isa. 814), whereas the end contains several deviations from the Hebrew 
and follows more closely the wording of the Septuagint instead. There are two 


26 Wagner 2002, 129 n. 33. The Peshitta reads “he will not be afraid’, the targum “they will 
not be shaken" The latter reading is also reflected in possible allusions to Isa. 28:16 in 
1QH? xiv, 27; XV, 9; 1QS vill, 7-8 (De Waard 1966, 54; Wagner 2002, 129 n. 33). Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion read 6 nıotebwv ob oreve in accordance with the Masoretic 
text. 

27 So Wilk 1998, 31; Koch 2010, 227. 

28 The inaccurate and paraphrasic renderings of the root WIN in Isa. 5.19; 8:1, 3; 60:22 may 
suggest that the translator was not sure about the meaning of the root (Koch 1986, 80, 179 
n. 20). It is characteristic of the translator of Isaiah to translate obscure expressions in the 
light of similar passages elsewhere in the book (Troxel 2008, 287-288). 

29 Wagner 2002, 129. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion use the future (o oneüceı). 

30 Noted by Wilk (1998, 45), who argues for the Pauline origin of the future tense. 

31 Cf. Wagner 2002, 129 n. 31. 
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plausible explanations.?? First, Paul may have known the verse in two versions 
that he conflates. He begins quoting a revised wording of Isa. 28:16, substitutes 
the middle part of the quotation with expressions from the revised Isa. 8:14, 
and finishes the quotation with the wording of the Septuagint that better sup- 
ports a christological reading. He also changes the tense of the last verb for 
the sake of consistency. Obviously, Paul does not operate with the concepts of 
"the original translation" and "a revised wording" but simply mixes readings he 
knew according to the needs of his argument.?? Since Paul can conflate source 
texts, surely he can also conflate different versions of the same quotation if it 
suits his purposes. The second possibility is that all the parts of Isa. 2816 de- 
rive from a revised text. However, the revision was not conducted rigorously, 
but the reviser left intact Septuagintal clarifications that made sense of the 
difficult Hebrew and were consistent with the interpretive traditions that he 
was familiar with.?* As I consider both scenarios plausible, the question is best 
left open. In any case, the conflated quotation demonstrates that Paul knew 
Hebraizing readings of Isaiah and that he follows a revised wording when 
quoting Isa. 814 and at least the beginning of Isa. 28:16. 


5.3 Excursus: The Quotations in Rom. 9:33 and 1 Pet. 2:6 

The comparison of Rom. 9:33 with 1 Pet. 2:6 cannot help to solve the question of 
the origin of Paul's wording, for 1 Pet. 2:6 is probably dependent on Rom. 9:33. 
This rather obvious conclusion is called into question by numerous scholars for 


32 While I consider these two to be the most plausible explanations, they are not the only 
ones. Because of the striking agreements between Rom. 9:33 and 1 Pet. 2:6, it has been 
proposed that Paul's wording reflects Christian rather than Hebraizing revision; see Koch 
1986, 69-71 (withdrawn by Koch 2010, 231 n. 23); Stanley 1992 122, 125. According to this 
theory, the distinctive Christian version of the verse circulated either orally (Koch 1986, 
71) or as part of a florilegium. Either way, the theory is based on the assumption that 1 Pet. 
2:6 is independent of Rom. 9:33, which is why they must share a common tradition. As 
will be shown below, this assumption is thoroughly problematic. Not surprisingly, there is 
no evidence whatsoever that the verse Isa. 28:16 was circulating in a special non-Pauline 
Christian form in the 50s CE. Moreover, the clear approximations to the Hebrew at the 
beginning of the verse (noted by Koch 1986, 71, curiously downplayed by Stanley 1992, 121 
n. 111) would be rather strange in the context of early Christian transmission: what would 
have been the motivation for such Hebraizing revision? 

33 According to Norton, "selection of a particular form of a passage belongs to the exegetical 
repertoire current in Paul's day" (Norton 201, 153). This conclusion is based on Norton's 
analysis of the scribal practices attested in Josephus' writings and the Dead Sea scrolls 
(Norton 80-81, 103). In addition to Isa. 814 in Rom. 9:33, Norton argues that Paul may have 
intentionally selected a wording that is closer to a Hebrew text than to the Septuagint in 
1 Cor. 15:54 as well (Norton 148—153). 

34 Cf. Wilk 1998, 32-33. 
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two reasons, neither of which is convincing. First, scholars persistently repeat 
the claim that the author of 1 Peter cannot have disentangled Paul's conflation 
and completed Isa. 28:16 with the middle part of the verse that Paul had substi- 
tuted with Isa. 8:14, apparently because this is considered too onerous a proce- 
dure.3° However, between the writing of Romans and 1 Peter, Christ-believers 
had several decades to notice that Rom. 9:33 is a conflation and to localize its 
source texts in Isaiah, which was an important and much-cited book at the 
second half of the first century. In consequence, the claim of the impossibility 
of 1 Peter disentangling Rom. 9:33 is unconvincing. The way in which 1 Pet. 2:8 
quotes Isa. 8:14 strongly suggests that the inspiration derives from Rom. 9:33: it 
is exactly the same words that are extracted from Isa. 8:14, and 1 Peter follows 
Paul in using the “Hebraizing” syntax and the distinctive word oxavödAov. The 
probability that Paul and 1 Peter would independently happen to quote exactly 
the same words in exactly the same revised text form is extremely low.3® 





Rom. 9:33 1 Pet. 2:8 Isa. 8:14 

xoi? xal oOx ic 
Aldov mpooxdpmortos Aldog mpooxdpmertos Aldov npooxóupatı 
xai nétpav oxavdccrou xai nétpa oxavdcrrou cuvavmoesode avTH 


OVSE WC TETPAS TTTWMATL 





a The conjunctive xai is not part of the quotation, but connects the quotation from Isa. 8:14 to 
the sentence in 2:7 (which includes the quotation from Ps. 117:22 [118:22]) so that it contin- 
ues to describe the negative effects of the stone for unbelievers: “but for those who do not 
believe ‘the stone that the builders rejected has become the cornerstone’ and ‘a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence." This is also why the stone and rock are in the nominative 
(instead of the accusative). 


The agreements between Rom. 9:33 and 1 Pet. 2:6 against the Septuagint at the 
beginning of the quotation from Isa. 28:16 (i809 (Ou Ev Xv) also suggest that 
1 Peter used Romans as a source.?? 


35 Dodd 1952, 43; de Waard 1965, 57; Stanley 1992, 120 n. 109; Wilk 1998, 33; Wagner 2002, 134 
n. 51. 

36 Rightly emphasized by Stanley (1992, 120-121 n. 109), who, however, attributes the agree- 
ments to a common pre-Pauline Christian tradition. 

37 Koch 2010, 232. 
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Rom. 9:33 1 Pet. 2:6 Isa. 28316 Lxx 

(Sod ciet (Sod ceu I8ov ¿yù ép Boo 

Ev Xv Ev Xv eis xà Oeu£Auat Xov 

Aldov npooxópuortoc Aí8ov dxpoywviaiov — Aí9ov noAuTeAN) 

xoi nerpav cxavddAron, &xAExcóv Évrtuov &xAextóv dxpoywmvialov 
Evriuov 


eis Th BELEA ADTI, 


xal ó TLOTEIWY xal ó MloTEvW xal 6 MLoTEvWV 
Een’ AUTH OD en’ AVTH OD u} en’ ATH Od u) 
MataocyvveycEtaut. xacotoxvv0j. xata xuv. 





The second argument against literary dependence concerns the manner in 
which Paul and 1 Peter use the quotations: it is claimed that 1 Peter cannot 
be dependent on Paul, because the author presents Isa. 814 and 28:16 sepa- 
rately as independent quotations. Moreover, in 1 Peter the quotation from Isa. 
8:14 refers to all humans who reject Jesus (and not to Israel specifically as in 
Romans).?® The argument is related to the larger question about the rela- 
tionship between the letters. 1 Peter shares common vocabulary with Paul's 
letters and has many similarities with Pauline themes and traditions.?? That 
phrases are used and themes developed in a way that somewhat differs from 
their Pauline usage is no argument against literary dependence: the author of 
1 Peter seeks inspiration and a model for composing an apostolic letter, but for 
the purposes of the pseudepigraphic writing it would be counter-productive 
to reveal too close a relationship with Paul's letters (not to mention direct de- 
pendence on them).*° Therefore, the author of 1 Peter can largely follow Paul's 


38 So Achtemeier 1996, 151 n. 23; Elliott 2002, 431. Elliott’s conclusion that these differences 
"eliminate the possibility of mutual influence or literary dependency" (Elliott 2002, 431, 
italics mine) is telling. 

39 Wilk 1998, 34; Aejmelaeus 2011, 144-145. Especially older German scholarship consid- 
ered 1 Peter to be directly dependent on Paul, but more recent commentators tend to be 
cautious when describing the relation of 1 Peter to Romans; see Achtemeier 1996, 15-16; 
Elliott 2000, 37-41. While Elliott refutes the idea of "direct literary borrowing" he observes 
that "[b]y the time 1 Peter was written, Paul's letter to the Romans belonged to the body of 
teaching and traditional exhortation collected at Rome. The author of Peter drew freely 
from this material" (Elliott 2000, 38). 

40 Cf. Aejmelaeus 201, 129: "It cannot be assumed, however, that the writer of 1 Peter deliber- 
ately attempted to reproduce Pauline phrases and emphases. To the contrary, one would 
think that he would try to conceal any dependence on Paul." 
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wording of a quotation and still use it in a different manner and for different 
purposes.* He builds a catena of three quotations that mention “the stone”, 
using both Pauline and Synoptic traditions. He disentangles the two quota- 
tions in Paul's conflation and inserts the missing part into Isa. 28:16, probably 
from a text close to the Septuagint.*? This first quotation presents the stone as 
a medium of salvation. The second quotation in the catena (Ps. 117:22 [18:22 
MT |) derives from the Synoptic tradition (Mk. 12:10//Mt 21:44//Lk 20:17), and 
describes together with the extract from Isa. 8:14 the destructive consequences 
of the stone for those who do not believe. Hence, in 1 Peter the two aspects 
of the stone are highlighted through separate quotations, whereas in Romans 
they are conflated into one. This kind of variation is no argument against liter- 
ary dependence but only shows that the author of 1 Peter can combine ideas 
from different sources and further develop them according to his own argu- 
mentative purposes.^? In summary, the majority position in scholarship (that 


41 The case can be viewed in the light of Sanders's criteria for establishing literary depen- 
dence between Colossians and the undisputed letters (Sanders 1966, 32-33). According to 
Sanders, if a distinctive phrase is used for a different purpose or with a different point of 
emphasis, this is an argument for literary dependence (and not against it, as Achtemeier 
1996, 151 n. 23 and Elliott 2002, 431 argue with regard to 1 Pet. 2:6 and Rom. 9:33). Of course, 
the situation is somewhat different with 1 Peter, which does not present itself as one of 
Paul's letters, but this does not change the main point: different purposes for using a dis- 
tinctive phrase cannot be used as a valid argument against literary dependence. 

42 Koch 2010, 232, 240. The completing insertion from Isa. 28:16 does not completely agree 
with the Septuagint. The most probable explanation for this is that the author of 1 Peter 
presents the phrase in a clearer and more concise form. The modification also gives addi- 
tional emphasis to the word cornerstone (explanation 1, cf. Koch 2010, 229, 231 n. 25). The 
other possibility (explanation 2) is that it comes from a revised text of Isaiah (cf. Wilk 1998, 
34, who suggests that 1 Peter receives the idea of using these two quotations from Paul, 
but that there is no actual literary dependence, and Wagner 2002, 134 n. 51, who claims 
that 1 Peter is not dependent on Paul at all). While the omission of the adjective moAuteAy} 
(resulting from a double translation; see Ziegler 1934, 67) in 1 Peter could be seen as an 
approximation towards the Hebrew text, the word order diverges from the Hebrew and 
the obscure phrase TO TO is not rendered at all in ı Pet. 2:6. The choice between these 
explanations is also related to the question, whether Paul's wording of 28:16 represents an 
incompletely revised text (in which case it is conceivable that also the middle part of the 
verse was only partly revised: explanation 2), or if Paul conflated two text types (in which 
case the author of 1 Peter would have used the Septuagint for the middle and the end of 
the quotation and "improved" the strange wording himself: explanation 1). The other quo- 
tations in 1 Peter cannot help to solve the case. There might be weak signs of Hebraizing 
revision in 1 Pet. 1:24, citing Isa. 40:6 (Wilk 1998, 34 n. 26; however, for other possibilities, 
see Jobes 2006, 318), but there are also clear indications that the author of the letter modi- 
fies the wording of scriptural quotations himself (see Moyise 2005, 176-177). 

43 Cf. Aejmelaeus 201, 145: “He [= the author] respectfully joins the tradition, but embeds in 
it his own emphases in view of the new situation." 
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the quotations in 1 Peter are independent of Romans) is based on highly prob- 
lematic arguments. 


5.1.4 TheStone in Its Contexts 
That Paul conflates Isa. 814 and 28:16 is not arbitrary. In addition to the word 
‘stone, these verses and their larger contexts have significant thematic and ver- 
bal connections. Since in Hebrew Isaiah 8 and 28 contain numerous linguistic 
and exegetical problems that appear to have troubled ancient translators, it is 
understandable that the Greek translator saw the necessity of clarifying the 
flow of events. Moreover, it appears that he read the chapters in the light of one 
another and used Isaiah 8 to interpret 28-29. As a result, the chapters are even 
more tightly interwoven in the Greek text than in the Hebrew.** 

Isaiah 8 distinguishes between two groups inside Israel at the time of cri- 
sis. The designations "this people" "the house of Jacob" and "those who sit in 
Jerusalem" are used of the majority of the people who put their hope in foreign 
rulers.** In contrast, the unidentified addressees of the prophetic word, appar- 
ently a minority, are exhorted to have a different attitude: "Do not fear what it 
[= this people] fears, and do not be troubled. Sanctify the Lord himself and he 
himself will be your fear" (8:13). While in the Hebrew the following verses are 
a harsh prophecy of approaching doom, the Septuagint makes the judgement 
dependent on one's niotıg by inserting a conditional clause and rewriting the 
sentence (see above). Thus trust in the Lord becomes the decisive act that dis- 
tinguishes the faithful minority.*® 

Isaiah 28:16 describes a similar state of division inside Israel. There is a faith- 
ful remnant for whom the Lord will become “a garland of hope”, whereas “the 
rulers of this people" have treacherously made "a covenant with Hades and 
agreements with death”, that is, with foreign rulers (28:5, 14-15). As in Isaiah 
8, the key question is on whom Israel places its trust and from whom it awaits 
its deliverance. God will act against this covenant with Hades and destroy the 
conspirators in a rushing storm, but he will also lay in Zion the precious cor- 
nerstone that becomes the medium of salvation at the time of judgement for 
all those who trust in it. By adding the clarifying &r' aùtĝ, the translator ties 
verses 8:14, 17 and 28:16 closer together: although the object of faith and trust is 
mentioned only in 8:17 in the Hebrew text, after the interpretive activity of the 


44 Cf. Wagner 2002, 245: "at the compositional level, Isaiah 28-29 is intended to be read in 
light of Isaiah 8.” For an illuminating analysis of the thematic connections between the 
contexts of 814 and 28:16, see Wagner 2002, 136-151. 

45 Cf. Wagner 2002, 148-149. The designation “this people" is also used in 28:11 (Wagner 2002, 
149 n. 62). 

46 Wagner 2002, 141. 
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translator "trust in him" becomes a key phrase in Isaiah 8 and 28.^7 However, 
the passages differ regarding the object of trust and the identity of the stone. 
In the Hebrew and in the revised Greek version of 8:14, God becomes the stone 
of stumbling, and similarly in the Septuagint those who believe in the Lord 
do not encounter him as the stone of stumbling. In contrast, in 2816 God 
lays in Zion a stone of stumbling, which suggests that the stone is an entity 
separate from God, although closely associated with him. Consequently, the 
Septuagintal addition “in him/it" is open to different readings: it could refer 
to God as the giver of the stone, to the stone as a firm object in the middle of 
the tempest, or to the Stone as a person. In addition to the New Testament, the 
Isaiah Targum and some Dead Sea Scrolls also bear witness to a personified 
interpretation of the stone.* 

When Paul quotes Isa. 8:14 and 28:16, he creates a framework that is in many 
ways similar to the original context of these passages. As in Isaiah 8 and 28, 
two groups are distinguished from one another by their reaction to God's ac- 
tion. The first group is characterized by its faith and trust, whereas the second 
has false hope in other means of deliverance.*9 The centrality of trust empha- 
sized by the translator is further developed by Paul so that riorig and motedw 
become key words in the argumentation, occurring 13 times in 9:30-10:21. 
However, there are also significant differences between Romans and the Isaiah 
passages: in Romans the division is not inside Israel but between believing 
gentiles and unbelieving Israel. Moreover, in Romans, Israel's misplaced trust 
is not directed towards treacherous political schemes but towards the works of 
the law. While in Isa. 8:14 the stone is God himself, Paul identifies it with Christ. 
Although this identification becomes fully explicit only in 10:9-13, where the 
last part of the quotation is repeated in a thoroughly christological context, it 
is already anticipated by echoes of 1:16-17 in 9:30-32 and by 10:4, which closely 


47 Wagner 2002, 145, 150; similarly, Wilk 1998, 209. 

48 In the targum, the stone is a mighty king: "therefore thus says the LORD God, ‘Behold I 
am appointing in Zion a king, a strong, mighty and terrible king. I will strengthen him and 
harden him,’ says the prophet, ‘and the righteous who believe in these things will not be 
shaken when distress comes' (Chilton 1987, 56, italics original). However, this is probably 
not a messianic passage, for in 28:17-20 the king sends Israel into exile, cf. Chilton 1987, 
55-57: “The ‘strong, mighty and terrible king’ through whom the exile comes is, no doubt, 
the Roman Emperor, perhaps Vespasian in particular" It is also noteworthy that the faith 
is directed towards "these things" that is, the entirety of God's actions, not towards the 
stone. In Hodayot and the Rule of Community expressions from Isa. 28:16 are used to refer 
to the community itself; see 1QH? x1v, 26-27; Xv, 9; 1QS vill, 7-8 (Wagner 2002, 143). 

49 Cf. Shum 2002, 216; Wagner 2002, 151. 
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associates Christ, faith, and righteousness.5° Hence, the quotation is an impor- 
tant step in reintroducing Christ into the argumentation. 

The thematic parallels between Romans and Isaiah 8 and 28 shed light on 
Paul's hermeneutical activity, for they help to understand why he conflates 
these passages. The audience of Romans, however, does not need to be familiar 
with the original literary contexts of Isa. 28:16 and 8:14, nor notice that the quo- 
tation is a conflation, for Paul himself frames the quotation with statements 
that guide the interpretation (see below). There is no information missing in 
9:30-33 that would need to be supplied by examining the original contexts of 
the source texts. 


545 The Argumentative Function of the Quotation 

Catchword connections between the quotation and Paul's preceding remarks 
guide the interpretation of the quotation. First, “stone of stumbling" relates 
to Paul's claim that Israel has "stumbled over the stone of stumbling" (9:32). 
Second, the phrase “and the one believing (6 mtctedwv) in him will not be put 
to shame" corresponds to righteousness from faith (Ex niotews) obtained by 
gentiles (9:30). On its own the conflated quotation is not self-explanatory, but 
the catchword connections link it with the framework of 9:30-32. The quo- 
tation thus confirms Paul's juxtaposition between those who have stumbled 
and those who have believed and trusted. Moreover, it deepens the picture 
of the reasons for stumbling. The quotation sheds light on the opposition “by 
faith — by works" (9:32) by implying that the two groups are distinguished by 
their reaction towards the stone: faith or unbelief.5! The faith that leads to 
righteousness (9:30, 32) is therefore faith in the stone, that is, faith in Christ. 
Pursuing “the law of righteousness" on the basis of works, in contrast, is 


50 Siegert 1985, 141; Wilk 1998, 163 n. 18. In contrast, Wright (1991, 244; 2013, 1179) and Wagner 
(2002, 157) emphasize the *polyvalence" of the stone. According to Wright, the stone and 
the object of faith are "systematically and properly ambiguous" pointing simultaneously 
to Torah, Christ as the Messiah, and God (Wright 1991, 244). Similarly, Wagner suspects 
that the ambiguity in the stone's identity *may well be deliberate" (Wagner 2002, 156). 
What would be the argumentative function of this ambiguity, since the stone as the ob- 
ject of faith is unmistakably identified with Christ (not God, who raises him) in 10:9-13? 
Belli (2010, 219-220) suggests that Paul is deliberately ambiguous for rhetorical reasons: 
in the exordium of the section he wishes to capture the audience's attention. However, for 
the reasons stated above, I think that the ambiguity of the stone has been exaggerated. As 
for the suggestion that the stone also refers to Torah, I consider this implausible, for in its 
immediate context (Rom. 9:30-33) the stone is associated with faith and the gentiles. 

51 As Watson points out, the conflated quotation enables Paul to present scriptural support 
for unbelief, whereas the previous “riotig quotations" Hab. 2:4 and Gen.15:6, only describe 
the consequences of believing (Watson 2007, 324). 
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associated with stumbling over Christ, although this idea is elucidated only a 
couple of verses later (10:2-3). Thus, the quotation presents two possible re- 
actions to the Christ-event as well as their consequences.? Its end part is a 
promise for those who believe, while the middle part presents the Christ-event 
as Israel's stumbling block and rock of offence. 

That one quotation can highlight both negative and positive aspects of the 
stone is possible only because of the conflation. Isa. 28:16 praises the precious 
stone and knows nothing of its destructive consequences, but Paul substitutes 
the positive adjectives of Isa. 28:16 with the "stone of stumbling and a rock of 
offence" (Isa. 814). As a result, he can express the paradoxical two-sidedness 
of the Christ-event concisely in a single quotation that needs no explanatory 
remarks.5? This conciseness is not only a stylistic asset but also enhances the 
credibility of the argumentation. 

In the quotation, God speaks in the first person singular, which implies that 
Israel's stumble over Christ is intended by him, for he has placed Christ as 
Israel's stumbling stone in the first place. That God anticipated Israel's stum- 
bling and unbelief is not a comforting thought as such, but it has the potential 
to be developed as one; it implies that there is a divine plan. 


2 Competing Scriptural Rationales? (1031-10) 


The next section of Paul's argumentation contains fiercely debated verses.’* 
Paul states that the véAoc of the Law is Christ. The intriguing statement is con- 
firmed by a lively exegesis in which Moses has the personified Righteousness 
from Faith as his counterpart. Much is at stake on the question of whether 
these two scriptural witnesses agree or whether they represent contradictory 
stances. 


52 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 540: "Paul's comments do not constitute a general critique of Jewish 
religiosity, but arise from a specific but momentous juncture in history: he is addressing 
their reaction to the Christ-event.” 

53 Cf. Koch 1986, 161-2; Wilk 1998, 164. A different solution can be found in 1 Pet. 2:6-8; see 
above p. 144. 

54 The question of the "size" of the break between 9:33 and 10:1 is not an aesthetic matter but 
greatly affects the interpretation of the fiercely debated verse 10:4. For example, Räisänen 
argues that the meaning of 10:4 should not be determined in the light of 9:30-33 because 
of the break (Räisänen 1987, 54). Pace Räisänen, the address A9&Aqoí does not necessarily 
indicate the beginning of a new thematic unit (Dunn 1988b, 579). 
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5.2.1 What Israel Does Not Know about the Law and Christ 

The argumentation gains more personal and urgent tones in 10:1. The binary 
framework remains the same, but it becomes clearer that "Israel" refers to real 
people for whom Paul prays. From a rhetorical perspective, it is important for 
Paul's ethos to demonstrate his loyalty to his kinsmen.55 At the same time, his 
prayer suggests that Israel is in a real plight. Intercession for them is needed, 
but their future is not fixed and known to Paul.96 In these more personal tones, 
he continues explaining Israel's failure. The antithesis between two types of 
righteousness continues, but now the juxtaposition is between "their own" 
and "God's righteousness”. Paul testifies that Israel has zeal for God (@Aov 8206 
Éyoucty), which is a thoroughly positive statement and should be taken in a 
concessive sense: although they have zeal for God they have failed.’ The rea- 
son for this paradox is that their zeal is not xat’ ¿niyvwow, “in accordance with 
understanding" (10:2). They are ignorant of God's righteousness and have not 
submitted to it. This is a significant addition to the earlier explanation that 
Israel fails because it pursues righteousness "not from faith but as if it were 
from works"58 Exactly the relationship between lack of understanding and 
disobedience is an important theme of Romans 10. Despite the rebellious con- 
notations of ody bnet&yyouy, it is probably a description of the situation rather 
than an accusation; Paul tries to trace the reasons for Israel's failure to embrace 
the gospel.5? 

In 10:4 Paul makes a striking statement: “For the t&Xog of the law is Christ 
for righteousness to everyone who believes."9? It appears that since Israel is 
ignorant of God's righteousness it also misunderstands the téAo¢ of the law al- 
together. As the context uses imagery of pursuing and reaching (9:30-31; 10:6— 
8), the ambiguous expression “téàoç of the law" is probably best understood 
in the sense of goal and intent rather than abrogation or cessation of the law, al- 
though “goal” and “end” may also have some overlap.8! This assertion functions 


55 Cf. Belli 2010, 224. 

56 Cranfield 1979, 513; Wilckens 1980, 219; Watson 2007, 328. 

57 Watson 2007, 324. 

58 Verses 10:2-3 illuminate what is wrong with works: “works’ represent not human initia- 
tive but the display of human worth as defined by criteria other than God’s” (Barclay 
2015b, 541 n. 46). 

59 _ Avemarie 2010, 305. 

60 That teXog vópov is in an emphatic position at the beginning of the sentence suggests that 
verse 10:4 is “a statement about téAo¢ vópoç [sic] (defined in reference to Xptotéc), rather 
than a statement about Xpıotóç (defined in reference to the téAo¢ vópov)" (Badenas 1985, 
12; similarly, Wilk 1998, 167 n. 45; Avemarie 2010, 309-310). 

61 The translation of téAo¢ has a long history of fierce debate that has produced huge 
amounts of literature (for an extensive study of research history, see Badenas 1985, 7-37, 


wc 
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as a programmatic statement for the following argumentation in 10:5-13 (as 
indicated by the conjunction yáp at the beginning of 10:5): the quotations in 
10:5 and 10:6-8 elaborate on and show the validity of 10:4.92 


52.2 Moses and Righteousness from Faith Introducing Quotations 

The quotations that immediately follow Paul's assertion concerning the téAo¢ 
of the law are introduced with formulae that contain exceptional elements. 
These introduction formulae have a crucial role in structuring and guiding the 
argumentation. The first one is: “For Moses writes concerning the righteous- 
ness from the law" (Moücf|c yap yedpet thy Gucotocóvyy thv Ex [100] vópov).92 


and for more recent references, Avemarie 2010, 306-307). There are good arguments for 
both *end" (in the sense of cessation or termination) and "goal" (or other teleological 
expressions like "intent" or “purpose”), and it is often pointed out that the two are not 
completely exclusive (Sanders 1983, 39; Dunn 1988b, 589). The force of individual argu- 
ments depends on what scholars lay weight on: lexical matters, consistency with Paul's 
other statements, or the immediate context. While teleological readings seem more con- 
vincing in the light of Greco-Roman usage of the polysemic word (Badenas 1985, 79-80), 
both meanings of téAo¢ are attested in Paul (see Rom. 6:21-22 for "outcome" 1 Cor. 15:24 
for “end” as termination). If Rom. 10:4 is read together with Gal. 3:10-12, the translation 
"end" appears compelling. However, I put more weight on the teleological language of 
the immediate context, especially 9:30-32: Israel has not reached the law (that is: its true 
intent) because they have not understood that Christ is what the law aims at (cf. Avemarie 
2010, 309, 313). The main argument against "goal" is that there appears to be an antithesis 
between verses 10:5 (which summarizes the principle of righteousness from law) and 10:6 
(which positions Christ in the heart of righteousness from faith): how could Christ be 
law's "goal" if faith in him is in antithesis with doing the law? This question will be ad- 
dressed below in connection with the quotations in 10:5-8. 

62 Similarly, Käsemann 1973, 271; Bekken 2007, 165-166; Reinbold 2010, 300. In my reading, 
yap links 10:4 with the entire exegetical interpretation in 10:5-8 and its development in 
10:9-13. 

63 If one leaves aside the variation concerning toö, this reading is supported by P46 N? B D? 
F G KLP Y, numerous minuscules, the majority text, and the Peshitta. However, 10:5 con- 
tains an exceptional number of textual variants that try to improve its awkward syntax 
(for the eight different readings that can be divided into two main groups, see Lindemann 
1982, 232-233). There are problems both in the introduction formula and the contents of 
the quotation itself, and these two are intertwined. Here the main focus will be on the 
introduction formula only. The construction of yp&pw + accusativus respectus is relatively 
rare (see Bauer under yp&pw 2c; Lindemann 1982, 237 n. 22). This is probably why sev- 
eral witnesses (N* D* and several minuscules) transpose the conjunction ötı immediately 
after the verb: Mwücnjs yàp ypageı örı Thv dinanocbvyv tHv ¿x [100] vöpov.... In this reading, 
righteousness from the law becomes part of the quotation itself. This also makes the intro- 
duction formula more symmetrical with the second introduction in 10:6 (Koch 1986, 294). 
To make sense of the rest of the sentence, the same witnesses (with some exceptions) also 
omit words adté and &vöpwrtos and change the pronoun adrois (“in them") to adtf (“in it") 
(see belown. con p.154 and footnote 75). All this results in a syntactically smooth sentence: 
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The conjunction yép indicates that the quotations integrally belong together 
with the preceding discussion. That Moses is presented as the writer of the 
quoted words has a more fundamental significance than just identifying the 
location of the quoted words in scriptures: the lawgiver represents “righteous- 
ness from the law". 

Paul deliberately contrasts Moses with the next speaker, Righteousness from 
Faith, although her quotations similarly derive from the Torah and are thus 
written by Moses: "But Righteousness from Faith speaks in this manner" (1 òè ¿x 
niotews Gucotocóvy] ottws Atyeı). The two formulae are asymmetrical. While in 
10:5 righteousness from law is what Moses writes about, in 10:6 Righteousness 
from Faith is personified and introduced as the speaker of the quotation.9* The 
contents of the second quotation are not defined by Paul in the introduction 
formula, but oötwg points forward to the contents of the quotation. Despite 
these differences, it is clear that the second introduction formula is the coun- 
terpart of the first: it is not plausible that the exceptional introduction with 
Righteousness from Faith as the speaker would imply that what follows is not 
a quotation from scriptures but a free paraphrase.95 Moreover, in 10:6-8 Paul 
uses the formulaic expression todt’ £otıw, which was applied by both non- 
Jewish and Jewish authors to introduce an exegetical interpretation.®® Paul 
therefore makes it clear that he quotes the scriptures. 


m 


“For Moses writes: ‘The one doing the righteousness from law will live by it." However, 
Moses never writes such a thing: the quotation would have no scriptural basis. Wagner 
argues that the variant reading "has in its favor its distance both from LXX ... and from 
Paul's quotation in Gal. 312" (Wagner 2002, 161 n. 131; similarly, Stowers 1994, 308). Rather 
than making "distance from the Septuagint" a rule of thumb, I would emphasize the di- 
rection of changes. Which one is more probable: that scribes tried to solve grammatical 
inconsistencies or that they created them? As for distance from Gal. 332, one should ask 
if it is probable that Paul uses the same quotation in a completely different form and for 
completely different purposes (cf. Lindemann 1982, 235). 

64 . Paulsfrequent use of the formula “as it is written" (cf. 9:33) suggests that the contrast here 
is not between speaking and writing (pace Käsemann 1973, 272, rightly Wilckens 1980, 226; 
Lindemann 1982, 249; Wagner 2002, 161, n. 128; Jewett 2007, 624). 

65 Pace Sanday & Headlam 1896, 289; Hübner 1984, 85-91; Tobin 2004, 343-345. Correctly, 
Koch 1986, 130. 

66 For Plutarch, see Koch 1986, 28, for Philo, see Bekken 2007, n. 80. The relationship between 
xo0x' Eorıv and the formula Dy MWA, used in the Qumran pesharim, has been debated; see 
McNamara 1966, 72; Fitzmyer 1993, 590; Bekken 2007, 79-80. As for the the phrase ti A&yeu 
Paul often (but not exclusively) uses it in connection with scriptural references (Rom. 11:2, 
4; Gal. 4:30). For Rabbinic parallels to this type of phraseology, see Badenas 1985, 126. 
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The context and the word order of the second introduction formula strong- 
ly suggest that Paul intentionally creates a contrast between the quotations.67 
The word order 5, òè ¿x niotewg 8txotocóvr, emphasizes that this is another type 
of righteousness, one based on faith. This corresponds to the distinctions made 
in 9:31-32 between the two types of righteousness and the two "approaches" 
connected with them (¿x niotews — €& Epywv).68 Therefore, the quotations 
do not offer “complimentary testimony"? rather, the first quotation articu- 
lates the principle of righteousness from the law, whereas in the second the 
Righteousness from Faith explains how her type of righteousness functions. 

The personification of righteousness is not a Pauline innovation but can al- 
ready be found in scriptures.” However, to make a personified concept such 
as righteousness give a speech is a rhetorical device of Greek popular philoso- 
phy, called prosopopoeia: “Speech-in-character (npoownonoia) is a rhetorical 
and literary technique in which the speaker or writer produces speech that 
represents not himself or herself but another person or type of character." 


67  Lincicum 2010, 154-155. The conjunction 6¢ is not decisive here; it could merely signal the 
change of speaker, as in 10:20 (so Hays 1989, 76, 208 n. 84; Wagner 2002, 161 n. 132). 

68 Cf. Bekken 2007, 168: “the righteousness by faith in Rom. 9:32 and Rom. 10:6 stands in 
contrast to the righteousness based on the Law, which is defined by *works' (Rom. 9:32) 
and ‘doing’ (Rom. 10:5). Moreover, the different subjects (Moses versus the ý ¿x niotewg 
Stxaoxotwy), the different modifiers for 8uxotoxcóvw (¿x vópou versus Ex Tigtews), and 
the different actions prescribed (doing the commandments versus confessing and faith) 
seem to create a contrast between Rom. 10:5 and Rom. 10:6." 

69 Wagner 2002, 160. Wagner sees Moses and Righteousness from Faith as separate witnesses 
that complement each other (Wagner 2002, 159-161). Hays, in contrast, argues that Paul 
uses righteousness from the law and righteousness from faith "synonymously, quoting 
Moses in both verses" (Hays 1989, 76). This suggestion is improbable in the light of Paul's 
polemical use of Lev. 18:5 in Gal. 312 (where it stands in striking contrast with the quota- 
tion from Hab. 2:4). Although Hays strongly opposes a *harmonizing impulse" that uses 
Gal. 3:12 to “override the internal logic of the argument in Romans 10" (Hays 1989, 208 n. 
87), it is rather implausible that Paul completely reversed his understanding about the 
contents of the quotation (cf. Dunn 1988b, 601). Jewett (2007, 625) likewise opposes the 
disjunctive reading, because it ^would undermine the validity of the premise that the law 
must be performed and would counter the thesis of 9:6 that God's word has not failed”. 
However, after the distinction between two types of righteousness in 9:30-10:3 it is im- 
plausible that righteousness from the law and righteousness from faith would represent 
the same thing. Cranfield's reading takes a completely different track: there is indeed a 
contrast between 10:5 and 10:6, but it is "between the righteous status which Christ has 
by His obedience, by His works, and the righteous status which men have through faith 
in Him" (Cranfield 1979, 522). For problems with this reading (and the previous ones), see 
Watson 2004, 331 n. 34. 

70 See Isa. 412; 45:8; Ps. 84:11-14 (85:1-14 MT) (Wagner 2002, 159 n. 124; Jewett 2007, 625). 

71  Stowers1994, 16-17. For example, a personified virtue or vice could give a speech (Stowers 
1994, 309; for examples, see Tobin 2004, 227). The use of prosopopoeia does not necessarily 
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The speech of Righteousness from Faith consists entirely of scriptural quota- 
tions from Deuteronomy. That she features in a parallel position to Moses cre- 
ates a fascinating juxtaposition: on one side there is Moses, a highly symbolic 
figure, the mediator of the law, and on the other side a personified scriptur- 
al force that is tightly connected with God's saving power, who utters words 
written by Moses. To relativize Moses's message, Paul introduces an even more 
authoritative voice. 

The second quotation has a double introduction. The Righteousness from 
Faith begins with the words “Do not say in your heart”, which can be found ver- 
batim in Deut. 8:17 and 9:4. Thus her message consists of two quotations that 
are combined into one entity. However, the short phrase from Deut. 8:17/9:4 is 
clearly subordinate to the main quotation from Deut. 3012-14 and functions 
only as an introduction to it. It is needed to convey that the questions deriv- 
ing from Deut. 3032-13 are futile and should not be asked at all. In the original 
literary context the whole scenario to which these questions are related is re- 
jected (Deut. 30:1-12). Paul, however, cannot use this original framing of the 
questions (see below), but has to create a new one that likewise condemns 
the questions even before they are asked. "Do not say in your heart" fulfils this 
function perfectly. In the original contexts of the phrase in Deut. 8:17 and 9:4, 
Israel is warned of hubris: it must not attribute its military success and wealth 
to its own righteousness. Deut. 9:4 contains the catchword dtxatoovwy, which 
may be the reason why Paul thought of the passage: “Do not say in your heart 
when the Lord your God has destroyed these nations before you: 'Because of 
my righteousness (8tà tag Õıxarosúvaç Lov) the Lord has brought me to inherit 
this good land; but it is because of the wickedness of these nations that the 
Lord will destroy them before you.” This warning agrees too well with 10:3 to 
be coincidental (“being ignorant of the righteousness of God and seeking to 
establish their own").?? Interestingly, however, Paul does not make the connec- 
tion explicit but only uses the phrase *do not say in your heart" as an introduc- 
tion to exegesis that reveals that all requirements for attaining righteousness 
have already been fulfilled. This is a good example of Paul making more con- 
nections between scriptural passages than what he explicitly highlights in his 
argumentation. 


indicate a high literary style: its usage was already taught in the progymnasmata text- 
books (Kennedy 2003, 47-48; Tobin 2004, 227). Cf. Stowers's conclusion: "Paul's ability to 
read and to write letters, even if not in the tradition of high literary culture, makes it all 
but certain that he had been instructed in npoowronola” (Stowers 1994, 17). 

72 Cf. Wagner 2002, 161-162; Jewett 2007, 626; Lincicum 2010, 155. 
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52.3  TheWording of the Quotations in 10:5-8 

The first quotation derives from Lev. 18:5. Both the textual tradition of Romans 
and that ofthe Septuagint contain variants that are partly interconnected. Paul 
quotes Lev. 18:5 in Gal. 332 as well (in almost exactly the same form),7? which 
offers further clues about the wording of the quotation. 





Rom. 10:5 Lev. 18:5 LXX Lev. 18:5 MT 
xal purdgecbe ndvra td npootdypard "npn-ns omn 
pov xod TAVTA cà KPI LATA pov "OSUDTDINY 
xai MoMoEte AÙTA 
ó Momoas aora? &4 moons (aüra)° DNR Avy TOR 
&vOpcrroch hostar &vöpwrros hostar ’m OTNA 
ev adrois® ev adroig ona 





a The pronoun abt is absent in N* A D 81. 630. 1506. 1739, and all the Coptic witnesses. 

b Omitted by F G, one Old Latin manuscript, the Peshitta, and in the quotation in Gal. 
332. The omission does not affect the meaning and is therefore of little significance here 
(cf. Lindemann 1982, 243 n. 6). 

c The New Testament witnesses are strongly divided here: N* A B, several minuscules, the 
Vulgate, and all the Coptic witnesses read «ùt (which is the reading of the main text of 
NA25), which would then refer to dixaıoodvy. The reading of NA28 (adrois) is supported by 
P46 82 D F GK LP V 104. 365. 1175. 1241. 1505. 2464 W, Old Latin, and the Peshitta. There 
are thus weighty witnesses on both sides, but it is noteworthy that P^9 supports adtots. The 
reading aut is connected to a secondary variant reading that changes the whole verse by 
omitting aot and making 8ucotocóvr the object of doing (see n. 63 and 75). It is probable that 
abc) isa scribal correction that tries to fix the awkwardness caused by pronouns that have no 
grammatical antecedents (Metzger 1971, 525). Stanley wishes to disentangle the reading aùtĝ 
from other variants (Stanley 1992, 126—128), but he has only B to support him; all the other 
witnesses reading ùt) support the reading in which diatocbwy is the object of doing. 

d The relative pronoun is replaced by the masculine article 6 in manuscripts F° Pr m 0-15-72’ 
16*-46-413-417-5297-550*-552-739* b d f 129 x? 767 t 392 407 18 59 319 799 and in quotations 
in Philo, Athanasius and Chrysostom. Although this list appears long it is hardly compelling: 
in numerous manuscripts 6 appears only as a correction. As for Philo, he probably made the 
simple syntactical change for the same reason as Paul, namely to improve the readability of 
the quotation. 

e The majority of Greek witnesses add here atté, which, however, is absent from A B V and 
some minuscules (381' y??? 55). Note that it does not belong to the critical text of the edition. 


The major difference between the wordings of Rom. 10:5 and Lev. 18:5 is syn- 
tactical. In the Septuagint, there is a relative clause beginning with the relative 


73 | For the omission of &vOporoc in Gal. 3:12, see n. b. 
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pronoun &, which corresponds to the Hebrew syntax. In contrast, in Romans 
the words form an independent entity that begins with the masculine article ó 
instead. Although the masculine article finds some support in the manuscripts 
of the Septuagint, its origin is probably Pauline. In Rom. 10:5 and Gal. 3:12 the 
relative pronoun & would have no grammatical referent and would thus be ex- 
tremely awkward. By changing it to the masculine article, Paul is able to turn 
the relative clause into an independent sentence with minimal effect on its 
meaning.”4 

That Paul can omit the relative pronoun is connected to the accusative 
object abté&: since Paul's wording includes attd, he can change the relative 
pronoun while still having an object in the sentence.” adtd is attested by nu- 
merous witnesses for the Septuagint, but not by the best uncials. It is prob- 
ably of secondary origin, representing a pre-Pauline Hebraizing correction.” 
The pronoun does not affect the meaning but the fluency of the sentence: in 
Greek the object is already included in the accusative form of the relative pro- 
noun, and to reproduce it the second time results in a clumsy and unidiomatic 
expression.” In summary, it is probable that Paul is responsible only for sub- 
stituting & with 6 and that he otherwise follows a wording known to him. He 
smooths out the awkwardness that beginning with & would have created but 


74  Paul’s reading has probably influenced the transmission of some Septuagint manuscripts; 
see n. d on p. 154 (Koch 1986, 52 n. 20, 54 n. 28; Stanley 1992, 126). 

75 The witnesses for the text of Romans are divided. Those witnesses that omit abt& read 
the whole verse, introduction formula included, differently so that the object of doing is 
righteousness from law instead: “For Moses writes: ‘The one doing the righteousness from 
law will live by it.” This reading is in all probability secondary. (The introduction formula 
was discussed in detail above, see n. 63; Lindemann 1982, 233.) Since abtd has no obvious 
grammatical antecedent in Romans, it is understandable that it appeared suspicious for 
some Christian scribes: as a "second object" it was superfluous and could be omitted alto- 
gether. It is also possible that some scribes noticed that the pronoun is absent from some 
Septuagint manuscripts and considered it a mistake. It is often pointed out that includ- 
ing adté is the more difficult reading because of the grammatical problem. However, the 
case cannot be solved with a simple rule of thumb (lectio difficilior potior). For a sophisti- 
cated and well-informed hypothesis concerning the development of textual variants, see 
Lindemann 1982, 246-249. 

76 The correction seeks to render the Hebrew so that each item has an equivalent in the 
Greek (Koch 1986, 52 n. 20; Stanley 1992, 126-127). Aquila's and Theodotion's renderings 
of Lev. 18:5 and quotations of Lev. 18:5 in the Greek text of Nehemia and Ezekiel reflect 
the same ideal of isomorphism and demonstrate that it is extremely unlikely that the 
addition of «ùt would result from a harmonization with the New Testament. Aquila: 
&c momoet adtac. Thedotion: doa roosi orüxà. Neh. 9:29: & nomoas atta. Lev. 18:5 is also 
quoted with minor variation in Ezek. 20:1, 13, and 21. 

77 Note that including aùt& is not dependent on the reading 6 moma, but there are numer- 
ous Septuagint manuscripts that read & noınoas adt& (Koch 1986, 52 n. 20). 
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leaves intact the expression nomoasg adté, although there is no grammatically 
correct referent for «ürd in 10:5 (nor in Gal. 3:12).78 

The quotation uttered by Righteousness from Faith contains fewer textual 
problems.7? 


Rom. 10:6 Deut. 30:12 LXX 





—- CT 
oOx Ev TH ovpava divo &oxly Aéyov 
Tig avaßnoeraı tig dvabyoeton nutv? 
giç TOV oùpavóv giç TOV oùpavòv 
Ya rn 
xai Aj aberat hpi adtyy; 
xot dxovoavtes avTIV Ttou]coptev. 





a The pronoun is omitted only in manuscripts 246 767 55, the Arabic and Bohairic versions, 
and by quotations in Theodoret, Augustin, and Tertullian. All these probably represent an 
assimilation with Romans (Koch 1986, 54; Stanley 1992, 131). 


The only difference between Rom. 10:6 and Deut. 30:12 is that nyiv is omitted 
in Romans. In the light of textual evidence it is highly probable that Paul is 
responsible for the omission. The reason is probably stylistic: while in the origi- 
nal literary context the pronoun is repeated several times and thus ties dif- 
ferent parts of the sentence together, in Romans (which quotes only a minor 
portion of the verse) it would have been superfluous and its meaning unclear.®° 
While there are no further deviations in the wording, here it is crucial to con- 
sider what Paul leaves unquoted. He omits the latter part of the verse, which 
refers to the divine commandment (N évtoAy att) and its doing. Both omis- 
sions also take place in the following section from Deut. 30:13. This time even 
the designation “quotation” has been questioned, since the verbal affinity with 


78 Cf. Lindemann 1982, 234. Paul himself probably thought about the original referent of the 
pronoun in Lev. 18:5 (Tà npoc typo, cà xplporcá) (Koch 1986, 294). 

79 What Righteousness from Faith actually says is slightly ambiguous, for Paul interrupts 
her twice in the middle of her quotation to interpret the scriptural words. It appears that 
“Or” at the beginning of 10:7, which serves to introduce the second part of the quotation, 
is also part of her exhortation about what should not be said. In contrast, “But what does 
it (or she) say" is Paul's own rhetorical question that prompts Righteousness from Faith 
to continue. Because of Paul's interruptions, I count 10:6, 7, 8 as three quotations in the 
conclusions. 

80  àvaßoetar nuty — Anurbetat adtv piv — Stamepdoet nuty - Ajuberot adtyy uiv — &xovothv 
yetv romos. In Paul's selective quotation there is no need for the pronoun (Koch 1986, 
132). 
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the Septuagint is weak. However, as was argued above, by using framing ele- 
ments Paul presents the passage as a quotation.?! 





Rom. 10:7 Deut. 30:13 LXX 





ovde népav tf]c Qo toov Eotiv A&yov 

Tiç xataßnoerau Tig Stanepacet nutv? 

eis THY dguccov eis TO népav tig Baddoong 
xoi Anurpetou uty adTHV; xal àxovothv nutv 
TOME! AVTHV, nal TOM gov. 





a piv is omitted in the minuscule family b, the Arabic and the Armenian versions, and quota- 
tions in Theodoret and Augustin. 


The Septuagint reads “Who will cross to the other side of the sea for us?”, where- 
as Romans asks “Who will descend into the abyss?”. In the light of textual evi- 
dence, the Pauline origin of the substitution lies beyond doubt. The reason for 
changing the imagery was probably christological: descending into the abyss 
can be associated with Christ in a more straightforward manner than crossing 
the sea.8? At the same time, heaven and the abyss form a natural antithetical 
pair that has a clear vertical contrast, thus making the imagery rhetorically 
more effective. The language preferred by Paul also has scriptural echoes: 
the contrast of ascending into heaven and descending again can be found in 
Ps. 106:26 (107:26 MT) and Prov. 30:4, and the antithetical pairs of heaven and the 
abyss or ascending and descending in general are common in the Septuagint.®* 
It has been argued that “the abyss” is based on a pre-Pauline Jewish tradition.$° 


81  Itisalso noteworthy that Rom. 10:6 and 8 follow Deut. 30:12 and 14 closely. 

82 Koch 1986, 154; Stanley 1992, 132; Wagner 2002, 163-164 n. 138. Since Deut. 3021-14 was 
a well-known and much-used passage in ancient Jewish literature, a memory lapse can 
probably be excluded from the list of plausible explanations. For the christological ap- 
plication, see below. 

83 Wagner 2002, 163 n. 138; Jewett 2007, 627. 

84 Prov. 30:4 emphasizes the unsurpassed power of God: "Who has ascended to heaven and 
descended?" Ps. 106:26 describes the anguish of sailors in a storm: "They go up to the heav- 
ens and they go down to the abysses." The context of Ps. 106 renders implausible the sug- 
gestion that Rom. 10:7 alludes to Ps. 106:26 specifically (thus Kásemann 1973, 275; Fitzmyer 
1993, 590; Jewett 2007, 627). Such a suggestion ignores how common this kind of language 
is: the antithetical pairs of heaven and the abyss can also be found in Gen. 7:1; 8:2; Deut. 
33:13; Ps. 134:6 (135:6 MT); Sir. 1:3; 16:18; 24:5, and the pair ascending and descending occurs 
about thirty times in the Septuagint. 

85 See, for example, Luz 1968, 93; Kásemann 1973, 277. 
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When rendering Deut. 30:13, the Fragment Targum and Targum Neofiti men- 
tion Jonah who descends "into the depth of the great sea". However, dating the 
tradition behind the targumim reading is difficult and the parallel is not exact: 
there is a vertical contrast, but the word is depth, not the abyss.86 The rhetori- 
cal effect and the scriptural language would probably have motivated Paul and 
the targumists to “improve” the image independently of each other.” Finally, 
even if there was an oral tradition that changed the image, the fact that Paul 
decided to deviate from the wording of the Septuagint was probably motivated 
by his christological interpretation (see below). 

The third section, from Deut. 30:14, is much more accurate. Aside from in- 
significant variance in word order, the only deviation from the Septuagint is 
the absence of the adverb opööpa, which strengthens eyyös (“very close"). The 
omission is irrelevant for the meaning of the verse, but the sentence reads bet- 
ter without cpddpa. Since there are numerous examples of Paul omitting words 
for the sake of conciseness or style, the Pauline origin of the omission appears 
probable. 





Rom. 10:8 Deut. 30:14 LXX 

— sad A EET. Lb 
Eyyüs cov Tò ppd iot Eyyüs oov £cxtv? Tò ppa cpddpa 
Ev TH otTópaTİ TOU EV TH otópaTİ TOU 

xai ev TH xapõig cou xai ev TH xop8iq cou 


xal &v tats xepotv cov’ auto noret 





a Thereis much variation in the word order of the verse, especially with regard to the place of 
£otw. This may have been caused by the absence of the verb in the Hebrew. Placing tò pj ud 
between the predicate éctw and éyyvc gives it extra emphasis in the sentence (cf. Koch 1986, 
107; BDF $473). 

b opödpa is absent only in manuscripts F 53-664. Yet according to Koch, Paul's quotations from 
the Pentateuch as a whole are closer to F than any other uncial or group of minuscules; see 
Koch 1986, 53-54 n. 24. 

c The phrase & «aic yepoiv cov has no equivalent in the Masoretic text and is also omitted in 
the Greek manuscripts 426 417 120. It is presented with an obelus in G and some readings of 
the Syrohexapla. The phrase was probably omitted due to Hexaplaric influence (Koch 1986, 
129 n. 48). The Septuagint reading is supported by 4QDeut? (fragment 3, line 18), which reads 
TTI (observed by Wagner 2002, 165 n. 142). Therefore, it is highly probable that the phrase 
was included in Paul's Vorlage. Omitting aùtò noıeiv is is beyond doubt Pauline. 


86 For the targumim and their parallels to Paul's interpretation of the passage, see below n. 
102. For the dating, see McNamara 1966, 64-66. Fitzmyer (1993, 590—591) takes a sceptical 
stance towards the tradition having been accessible to Paul. 

87 Cf. Wagner 2002, 163 n. 138. 
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More interesting is the fact that Paul limits the quotation so that the reference 
to fulfilling the commandment ("in your hands to do it") is not included. When 
in the process of quoting words are detached from their original context, their 
meaning unavoidably changes.5? However, here Paul's highly selective way of 
quoting results in dramatic changes: he systematically omits every reference 
to the divine commandment and to carrying it out. Consequently, the crucial 
aspect of keeping the commandment is in no way transferred to Romans. 


5.2.4. The Word of Commandment and the Word of Faith 
Lev. 18:5 is a promise of life in the middle of purity legislation. For a couple of 
verses, the list of ordinances changes to more general exhortation, culminating 
in Lev. 18:5 (the words that Paul quotes are in italics): “And you shall keep all my 
ordinances and my judgements, and you shall do them, by which a man doing 
them shall live"*? Here obeying the commandments is directly connected with 
life: the one doing the commandments will live by them (év aörois).?0 For Paul, 
“living” is a loaded expression with a strong eschatological dimension, compa- 
rable with his understanding of "living" in Hab. 2:4 that he quotes in 1:17. 
Deuteronomy 30 similarly contains a conditional promise that associates 
life or blessing with God's commandments. In his last address to the people, 
Moses foretells the future situation when the people have already brought 
the curse of the law upon themselves and have been exiled (30:1). If they then 
wholeheartedly return to the Lord and obey his commandments, Israel will be 
restored. It is emphasized that keeping the commandments is the condition 
for the restoration and God's blessing (30:10, 16).?! Deut. 30:1-14 then shows 
that keeping the divine commandment is not too difficult: its content is not 
hidden nor out of reach of the people, and no heroic deeds are needed to gain 


88 Sternberg 1982, 145. See Introduction pp. 26-27. 

89 My translation reflects the awkwardness of the Greek that imitates the Hebrew syntax. 

90 While the instrumental interpretation of &v is the most natural reading in the context of 
the verse, “in them" in a local sense is also possible. "In them" changes the eschatological 
promise into a more neutral statement about the commandments as the orientation of life 
or even a way of life, cf. Lindemann 1982, 241: “Die Hinwendung zur Gottesgerechtigkeit 
ist - nach Mose! - identisch mit der Einbindung des Menschen in den Lebenshorizont der 
Werke (oder der Gebote). Likewise Reinbold 2008, 301; Avemarie 2010, 314-315. Although 
Lev. 18:5 and similar passages were generally understood as promises of covenantal bless- 
ing (see Watson 2004, 320—322), Paul could have ignored this and exploited the ambiguity 
of the phrase: obeying commandments is living "in them", without any implications of 
salvation (so Lindemann and Avemarie). However, it appears to me that Paul does not 
intend to make Moses's statement harmless but rather refutes its validity altogether and 
equates it with Israel's misconception (10:2-3); see below. 

91  Theprominence of “the heart" in Deuteronomy 30 (30:2, 6, 17) may have influenced Paul's 
decision to make it a keyword of 10:910. 
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access to it: "the word is very near you, in your mouth, and in your heart, and in 
your hands to do it" Thus there can be no excuses for not fulfilling it. 

There is therefore nothing contradictory between Lev. 18:5 and Deut. 
30:11-14. Lev. 18:5 contains the promise itself, in Deut. 30:11-14 the conditional 
promise has already been stated in the previous verse. Since Deuteronomy 30 
already looks forward to the situation in which the people have been exiled, 
the possibility of repentance and forgiveness is strongly present, and there is 
clearly an aspect of a new beginning. However, the dynamics of obtaining life 
is essentially the same as in Lev. 18:5. Paul, however, creates a juxtaposition 
between the two quotations 1) by crafting for each an introduction formula 
that connects the quotation with a certain soteriological rationale, 2) by quot- 
ing Deut. 3032-14 highly selectively, and 3) by supplying for each part of the 
quotation an explanation that detaches the words from the context of law ob- 
servance and ties them with Christ-centred proclamation. In other words, Paul 
systematically ignores fundamental aspects of the original literary frame of the 
quotation and creates a completely new interpretive framework. 

Paul's line-by-line exegesis in 10:6-8 in which quotations are followed by 
interpretive glosses is exceptional in his letters. While there are numerous par- 
allels to such “pesher-like” interpretations in the Qumran scrolls,?? this tech- 
nique of interpreting scriptures is not characteristic of Paul. His tendency to 
present quotations as the last word in an argumentative entity means that 
the interpretive framework in which the quotation should be read frequently 
precedes the quoted words (9:27-29, 33; 10:19-21; 11:810; 15:9-12). When the 





quotation is in the middle of the argumentation instead, Paul may draw a 
conclusion based on it or briefly summarize the point in his own words (9:16; 
11:5), but he does not pause to explain each feature of the quotation in the way 
he does in 10:6-8. The reason for choosing this method here is obvious: Deut. 
30:12-14 needs several interpretive comments before it can be turned into a 
Christ-centred proclamation. The fact that the quotations contain questions 
(which should not even be asked!) further increases the necessity of explaining 
them. Moreover, Paul has abbreviated Deut. 30:12-14 so drastically that three 


glosses beginning with tobt’ éotw are needed to substitute for the lost informa- 
tion. They reveal the matter at hand and supply the purpose for the prohibited 


92 See Lim 1997, 124-139. Docherty observes that even though Rom. 10:6-8 is “the passage 
which most closely resembles the pesher model" in the New Testament, "there is a much 
less clear distinction between the citation and its exegesis than is usual in the Qumran 
commentaries; only parts of the Deuteronomy text are in view; and it is surely significant 
that the distinctive word peser (‘interpretation’) is never used to introduce the explana- 
tion" (Docherty 2015b, 8). 
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quests, but the information they fill in is completely different than what Paul 
left out.?? The idea of the practicability of the commandment is lost altogether. 

While Paul makes the meaning of the second gloss (“that is: to raise Christ 
from the dead") unambiguous, the interpretation of the first one ("that is: to 
bring Christ down") is debated among scholars.?^ The debate is complicated by 
the fact that as the questions have already been deemed wrong, they can refer 
to impossible and absurd actions. The confession "Jesus is Lord" in 10:9, which 
elaborates on the quotation in 10:6 (just as confession of his resurrection elab- 
orates on the quotation in 10:7), suggests that Paul refers not to incarnation 
but to fetching the exalted Christ back to earth.95 After 10:7 a noteworthy shift 
takes place in Paul's exegesis: while the first two glosses situate Christ in the 
place of the commandment, “the word" (16 pud) of the third gloss is not Christ 
but the proclamation about him, “the word of faith that we preach" The con- 
tents of the proclamation are then articulated in verse 9 and its saving power in 
verse 10, with verses 11-13 presenting the scriptural support for this soteriologi- 
cal rationale. Deut. 3012-14 thus serves as the basis for Paul's argumentation 
until verse 13. In contrast, Paul presents the quotation from Lev. 18:5 as if it 
were self-explanatory and needed no comments. He does not explicitly deem 
it incorrect, outdated, or inferior to the other quotation. 


5.2.5 The Function of the Quotations in 10:5-8 

What does Paul wish to achieve by juxtaposing quotations from Moses and "the 
Righteousness from Faith"? The quotations should be read in the binary frame- 
work Paul has created in 9:30-10:3, where the righteousness associated with 
faith is contrasted with the righteousness associated with the law. This latter 
righteousness is revealed to be only illusory, and its rationale is fundamentally 
a misconception. "Establishing one's own righteousness" and pursuing righ- 
teousness as if it were from "works" are connected with Israel's stumbling and 


93 Watson correctly emphasizes that Paul's glosses do not only fill the gaps but rather “ac- 
tively suppress the wording of the scriptural text" (Watson 2004, 340 n. 47). 

94 The suggestions include incarnation (see below), descent into Hades (Sanday & Headlam 
1896, 288; Käsemann 1973, 275-276; Dunn 1996, 187), parousia, or fetching the exalted 
Christ down for a specific purpose. 

95 Wagner 2002, 166-167. Scholars who suggest that the gloss refers to incarnation use as an 
argument the order of the two glosses (first descending, then ascending) or their sym- 
metry: as Christ has already risen from the dead, also the descending must refer to a past 
event (Cranfield 1987, 273-274; Koch 1986, 154—155). The first argument is weak: the expla- 
nation for the wrong chronology is that Paul keeps the original order of the quotations 
intact (cf. Koch 1986, 154—155; Fitzmyer 1993, 590). As for the second argument, there is no 
reason why the two statements should be temporally analogous (cf. Wagner 2002, 167-168 
n. 147). 
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failure in recognizing God's righteousness (9:32-33; 10:3). In this framework, 
the introduction formula of 10:5 already implies that the rationale concerning 
righteousness from the law represents a misconstruction. By presenting it as a 
quotation, Paul acknowledges that righteousness from the law has a scriptural 
foundation in the Torah — after all, to negate this would be completely absurd. 
The quotation serves the function of a concession in the argumentation. It 
anticipates an obvious and weighty counterargument: righteousness from the 
law is indeed proclaimed by Moses and firmly rooted in the scriptures. But so 
is righteousness from faith! With the conflated quotation from Isaiah in 9:33 
(which connects faith with salvation) Paul has already demonstrated that righ- 
teousness from faith is a scriptural rationale.?6 However, to outdo Moses, Paul 
invites a witness even more powerful than the lawgiver: not another assumed 
author, but a scriptural voice Paul hears speaking in the Torah.9” 

Deut. 30:12-14 is not, however, by itself a text suitable for Paul's purposes. 
First, as faith or righteousness are not referred to in the quotation, Paul can- 
not establish his interpretation on verbal connections (as he does in 4:3; 9:33). 
Second, the passage's original setting would lend support to Moses, not op- 
pose him. The quotation contains no traces of a soteriological rationale that 
could be set in opposition with the rationale stated in Lev. 18:5. Paul states the 
dynamics of righteousness from faith in his own words in 10:9 ("For if you con- 
fess with your mouth that Jesus is Lord and believe in your heart that God has 
raised him from the dead, you will be saved"), and although he gives the im- 
pression of deriving the principle from the quotation, this is logically not the 
case. As will be shown below, to some extent the quotations in 10:11 and 10:13 
patch up this attempt for finding scriptural proofs, for they establish the con- 
nection between faith, confession and salvation. Yet this does not diminish the 
impression that Paul's exegesis in 10:6-8 is problematic. 

Scholars eagerly admit that Paul's treatment of Deut. 3032-14 is “histori- 
cally outrageous"?? and “fanciful’,99 yet they strive to find hermeneutical legiti- 
macy for it. Jewish parallels of handling Deut. 302-14 have been introduced 
into the discussion to show that Paul's reading is not that idiosyncratic when 


96 Cf. his argumentation in 4:3-8. 

97 Although Paul does not explicitly refer to the fact that Deut. 30:12-14 is likewise written by 
Moses, he possibly wishes to show that the principle of righteousness from faith can also 
be found in the Torah (cf. Lincicum 2010, 154). Accordingly, he implies there are contro- 
versial tendencies inside the Torah. Cf. Watson 2004, 331: “Paul aims to show that, despite 
the impressive clarity of the Leviticus text, the soteriology of the Torah is not a singular, 
monolithic entity." 

98 Hays 1989, 82. 

99 Wagner 2002, 167. See Bekken 2007, 8 for a list of similar characterizations. 
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compared with the interpretations of his contemporaries.!°° For example, Bar. 
3:29 and Philo both handle the wording of Deut. 3012-13 freely and reinter- 
pret the commandment, Baruch as divine wisdom and Philo as “the good"?! 
The Fragment Targum and Targum Neofiti highlight the fundamental im- 
portance of Moses and Jonah for the readers,!?? and it is suggested that this 
poses a parallel to Paul's interpretation that likewise focuses on an important 
person.!?? This kind of comparison shows that Deut. 3012-14 was read in a 
dynamic and imaginative manner in the late Second Temple Period. Therefore, 
Paul's exegesis on the passage "can be located within the literary conventions 
of exegetical method, structure, and terminology of his day’! In the light of 


100 Cf. Bekken’s conclusion that “the way Paul handles the wording of Deut. 3012-14 in Rom. 
10:6-10 represents nothing unique that would put him out of contact with contemporary 
Jewish techniques and practices. On the contrary, in adapting the language of Deut 3012— 
14 to reflect his own understanding of the passage, Paul was simply following the literary 
practice of exegetical method of his day" (Bekken 2007, 69). 

101 The theme of Bar. 315-36 is the inaccessibility of wisdom which is known only to God: 
“Who has ascended into heaven and taken her [= wisdom], and brought her down from 
the clouds?" This is exactly the opposite of Deut. 30:11-14, in which the nearness and the 
practicability of the commandment is the point (Koch 1986, 156—157). Later in Baruch the 
wisdom is identified with "the book of the commandments of God and the law that stays 
forever" (Bar. 4:1). This brings interesting ambiguity to the essence of the wisdom here, 
cf. Bekken's observation that "in Baruch the contrast is drawn between human ignorance 
and divine knowledge, which is the same time a contrast between the ignorance of the 
nations (Gentiles) and the divine knowledge given to Israel." (Bekken 2007, 171; see fur- 
ther 57, 62, 65-66) The dating of Baruch is disputed, but there is nothing to suggest that 
Paul would be dependent on the writing. Philo uses Deut. 30:12-14 several times in differ- 
ent works (most importantly, in De posteritate Caini 84-85; De virtutibus 183; De praemüs 
et poenis 80), and the referent changes according to the main theme: “Philo takes Deut 
30:11-14 to refer to ‘the good’ (Praem. 80-81; Somn. 2:180; Post. 84ff.), to the subject of ‘con- 
version’ (Virt. 183) and to ethical virtues in general (Prob. 67ff.)” (Bekken 2007, 62). 

102 McNamara translates the passage in Targum Neofiti as follows: "The Law is not in heaven 
that one may say: ‘Would that we had one like the the [sic] prophet Moses who would ascend 
to heaven and fetch it for us and make us hear the commandments that we might do them‘. 
Neither is the Law beyond the Great Sea that one may say: ‘Would that we had one like 
the prophet Jonah who would descend into the depths of the Great Sea and bring it up for us 
and make us hear the commandments that we might do them" (Mcnamara 1966, 74—75, 
italics original). The same tradition is partly preserved also in the Fragment Targum. In 
addition, Targum Neofiti also contains the following marginal glosses: “Who will ascend 
to heaven for us like Moses the Prophet?” and “Who will cross over the Great Sea for us 
like the Prophet Jonah?" (McNamara 1966, 74). 

103 Koch 1986, 159. However, one should also note the difference between the targumim and 
Paul's “personified” interpretation. In Rom. 10:6-7, Christ is nota great mediator that trav- 
els to the heaven and to the abyss to pass a salvific object to others, but himself the object 
to be retrieved (cf. Avemarie 2010, 315-316). 

104 Bekken 2007, 80. 
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such parallels, the fact that Paul ventured to present this kind of exegesis in 
his argumentation appears less daring. However, while the Jewish parallels 
are illuminating, they can only shed light on some aspects of Paul's reading: 
they attest to freedom in interpretation, but they cannot explain the contents 
of Paul's christological appropriation, nor do they make his argumentation 
logically any less problematic.!05 

While the function of the quotations and their explanation (10:5-9) is first 
and foremost to convey the principles of the two types of righteousness, syn- 
tactically they are connected with 10:4 (cf. y&ọ in 10:5). It is necessary to return 
to Paul's assertion that “the véAoc of the law is Christ”. That Paul systematically 
eliminates every reference to keeping the commandment strengthens the 
impression that he intends to create a clear contrast between righteousness 
from the law and righteousness from faith: the law can have no soteriological 
function in the life of Christ-believers.!96 In 10:9-13, faith in Christ (and con- 
fession of this faith) has the life-giving and soteriological potential that texts 
like Lev. 18:5 ascribe to observing the law. Therefore, what applies to Paul's in- 
terpretative glosses in 10:6-7 applies to his theology as well: Christ has taken 
the place of the law. In this sense one could say that Christ is the end of the 
law.1?7 However, the teleological language in 9:30-32 (including the statement 
that Israel did not reach the law; 9:31) suggests that Paul means “the true in- 
tent of the law" in 10:4.108 He uses here the rhetorical device of dissociation: 
he differentiates between the apparent and "the true"!9? Israel may appear to 


105 [Is there some playfulness in exegesis that so straightforwardly substitutes the law's com- 
mandments with Christ? Rom. 10:6-8 is open to readings where the sheer absurdity of the 
Christ-related questions is humorous. Cf. Hays's description of the passage as a “comical 
portrayal of questers who fret about where to find Christ" (Hays 1989, 81). 

106 Wagner's claim that “Paul redefines ‘doing’ as 'believing/trusting in what God has done 
in Christ" (Wagner 2002, 160; similarly, Bekken 2007, 170) is implausible in the light of 
Paul's way of handling the quotations. When he systematically omits every reference to 
the commandment and "doing" it, he is not “redefining” a concept but getting rid of it. 
Furthermore, as Watson (2004, 331 n. 35) aptly asks, if doing is redefined as believing, why 
is Lev. 18:5 introduced as concerning righteousness from (- based on) the law? 

107 Totranslate téàoç as "end" raises the question in what sense Christ is the “end” of the law. A 
temporal scheme where the law can no longer lead to salvation is problematic in the light 
of 3:20 and 1:17: did it ever have such a potential? (Cf. Reinbold 2008, 309-311; Avemarie 
2010, 310—313). 

108 Cf. Avemarie 2010, 309. In Keck's words, the law's “purpose, its intent, the goal toward 
which it is oriented, that in which its inherent character is actualized, is an event called 
Christ" (Keck 2005, 250). 

109 For this argumentative technique, see Perelman & Olbrechts-Tyteca 1969, 411-442 and 
Vos 2002, 44, 68-69: "Eine bekannte Form der persuasiven Definition ist die Dissoziation, 
bei der man zwischen der üblichen oder der vom Gespráchspartner akzeptierten und 
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follow the law, but it has not reached the law's deepest goal and intent, which is 
Christ. In 9:31-32 the critique is not directed towards pursuing the law but the 
manner of this pursuit: it is not done ¿x niotews. Correspondingly, 10:4 reveals 
how the real intent of the law may be recognized when law is approached *by 
faith" This is exactly the information that is missing from Israel (10:2-3).!? I do 
not suggest that Christ as the law's “goal” would successfully summarize Paul's 
theology of law. Rather, it is a contextual statement!!! and a rhetorical device 
that enables him to imply that his proclamation is superior to that of Moses." 
He has already dissociated true righteousness from the apparent one,!? and 
he makes a similar distinction within the law. Moses's statement about righ- 
teousness from the law represents a fundamental misunderstanding that cor- 
responds to the failure mentioned in 9:32 and 10:2-3,114 whereas 10:910 reveals 
the true dynamics of righteousness that corresponds to the latter part of 10:4: 
"The goal of the law is Christ for righteousness to everyone who believes." 


der ‘wahren’ oder eigentlichen’ Bedeutung eines Begriffes unterscheidet" (Vos 2002, 44). 
Bekken makes a similar observation concerning Rom. 9:32: “The contrast between the 
proper manner of pursuit — ¿x niotewg — and the manner introduced by oc, — &£ Epywv — 
seems not only to introduce a distinction between two different modes of observing the 
Law, but also to refer to a distinction between two concepts of the Law" (Becken 2007, 160- 
161, italics mine). 

110 Wilk 1998, 167; Avemarie 2010, 309. 

111 The fit of the “goal” interpretation with 9:30-33 is acknowledged by Räisänen, who 
nevertheless argues for the meaning “end”: “I believe that Paul could have written that 
Christ is the goal of the law. Some such statement would have been quite appropriate 
after 9.30-33; such a formula would also neatly summarize Paul's concern in Rom. 3.21 
or Gal. 4.21" (Ráisánen 1987, 56, italics original). After such a statement one would expect 
good arguments why Räisänen nevertheless rejects the goal interpretation he finds so “ap- 
propriate" but he offers no compelling reasons. As observed above (see n. 54), Ráisánen 
exaggerates the break between 10:4 and 5, which is why he dismisses verses 9:30-33 from 
the context of 10:4. According to Räisänen, "the nomos in v. 4 must be associated with the 
righteousness from the law disqualified in v.5. It must then belong together with the 'own' 
righteousness which the Jews try to establish (v. 3). With regard to such a law Christ can 
only be its end!" (Ráisánen 1987, 54). However, in my reading Paul distinguishes between 
"righteousness from the law" as a misconception and Christ as the true goal of the law. 
Paul rejects righteousness from the law but strives to demonstrate continuity with the 
law’s real intent. Ráisánen's claim that “[s]upporters of the ‘goal’ interpretation must deny 
that a contrast is intended between v. 5 and v. 6" (Räisänen 1987, 54) is groundless. 

112 Although the technique is different, Paul's strategy can be compared with 3:31: “Do we 
then nullify the law through faith? By no means! On the contrary, we uphold the law.’ Yet 
it is clear that this “upholding” does not mean obeying but radical reinterpretation. 

113 See Vos 2002, 120. 

114 Cf. Watson's (2004, 315) comment on Lev. 18:5: “Remarkably, Paul twice cites this text only 
to state that what it says is in reality not the case." 
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5.2.6 Paul's Exegesis and Its Audience 

What Paul intended to communicate by his exegesis in 10:5-8 is interwoven 
with the question of how he imagined his audience's scriptural competence. 
It is noteworthy that he manages to make the quotations accessible to readers 
with little scriptural knowledge: the mosaic of quotations and glosses forms 
a consistent and understandable (if somewhat eccentric) entity that neces- 
sitates no external information.!5 In fact, ignorance of the original setting re- 
moves most of the hermeneutical problems related to Paul's exegesis. However, 
Deut. 3012-14 was a well-known and frequently used text in the Jewish litera- 
ture of the Second Temple Period. Paul must therefore have known that some 
of his readers would realize how he has modified and radically reinterpreted 
the quotation. On the other hand, familiarity with the passage is also the re- 
quirement for truly appreciating what Paul has done (substituted the law's 
commandment with Christ). Apparently he assumed that his audience would 
not object to his striking interpretation. To accept Paul's exegesis, the audience 
must be open to innovative readings, understand the relevance of the eclectic 
quotations and Paul's interpretive glosses, and trust his authority as a scrip- 
tural interpreter. 


53 The Lord of All (10:1-13) 


While the attention of commentators has focused on the phrase “téàoç of the 
law" the latter part of 10:4, “for righteousness to everyone who believes" is cru- 
cial for the continuation of Paul's argumentation. This strong inclusive state- 
ment is supported by quotations in 1021 and 13 and its full force is explicated 
in 10:12: "for there is no distinction between Jew and Greek". Paul's discussion 
concerning two rationales for attaining righteousness thus has strong social 
and ethnic aspects which come into focus in 10:1-13.116 


115 The fact that Paul left in the quotation from Lev. 18:5 the pronoun avté (which has no 
referent in Romans) cannot be taken as an indication that he expected the audience to 
know the original literary context of the verse. First, he may never have paused to think 
about the missing referent, and second, a resourceful audience can deduce with the help 
of "Moses" and “the law" that aùtå refers to something like the works (£pya, cf. 9:32) or 
statutes (xà mpootaypata xai xà xpiatà, Lev. 18:5). 

116 Sanders, Dunn, and Wright have emphasized the "nationalistic" character of righteous- 
ness from the law: “Their own righteousness, in other words, means ‘that righteousness 

(Sanders 1983, 38). “Paul is thinking of Israel's 

claim to a righteousness which was theirs exclusively, shared by no other people" (Dunn 

1988b, 595). Wright speaks of Jews’ “ambitions for a status of mono-ethnic covenant mem- 
bership" (Wright 2010, 48) and their “abuse” of Torah, "turning it into a charter of racial 


m 


which the Jews are privileged to obtain’ 


7u 
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534 The Twofold Function of the Quotations in 10:1 and 13 

In 10:9 Paul states a soteriological principle that contains two conditional claus- 
es: “For if you confess with your mouth that Jesus is Lord and believe in your 
heart that God has raised him from the dead, you will be saved."!7 In 1010-13 
Paul elucidates and validates this statement with two further rationales of his 
own and with two quotations.!? These form an elegant chiasm. 





10:9 10:10 Quotations in 10:11 and 13 

if you confess For with the heart one 10:11 (Isa. 28:16): *No-one who 

with your mouth believes, resulting in believes in him will be put to 
righteousness shame.” 

if you believe and with the mouth one 10:13 (Joel 2:32): “Everyone who 

in your heart confesses, resulting in calls upon the name of the Lord 
salvation will be saved.” 





In Paul's chiasm the language of righteousness (10:10, cf. 10:4), saving and salva- 
tion (10:9, 10, 13), and “not being put to shame" (10:11) function synonymous- 
ly and describe one's status before God (with eschatological connotations).!? 
The quotations support Paul's soteriological axioms in 10:9-10, yet they also 
shift the focus of the argument: while 10:9-11 conveys on what basis one is 
saved, 11-13 emphasize the universality of this dynamics. 


privilege" (Wright 1991, 241). Yet the contrast, as Paul states it, is not between national 
and transnational righteousness. Cf. Barclay 2015b, 541: “However, ‘their own righteous- 
ness' is criticized by Paul not for its restriction to Jews and Jews alone’ (Wright); in 10:3, 
its opposite is not a ‘non-Jewish righteousness’ but ‘the righteousness of God’ (cf. Phil 
3:9). Because God has acted in Christ in unconditioned grace, the value of 'their own 
righteousness' must be discounted as the Gentile mission makes unmistakably clear. If 
Paul disregards ethnic distinctions, this is because God's righteousness recognizes no pre- 
existent criteria of worth." 

117 As Morgan (2015, 285) observes, “[t]his passage is another good example of the interde- 
pendence of cognition, emotion, action, and relationship in Paul's conception of pistis”. It 
"illustrates particularly clearly how trust and propositional belief are entwined in Paul's 
thinking, and also how confession is more than cognitive-articulative: it is inextricably 
linked with emotion, action, and relationship" (Morgan 2015, 297). 

118 Wilk 1998, 61-63; Wagner 2002, 169. 

119 Cf Wilk 1998, 60; Reinbold 2008, 305. “This correspondence of terms further under- 
scores the significant connection of Paul's righteousness’ language with the idea of 
'vindication'/'deliverance' by God" (Wagner 2002, 169). 
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Paul introduces the first quotation with “for the Scripture says" (Aéyet yàp 
N ypapn), implying that it serves as scriptural confirmation for the axioms. He 
does not in any way refer to the fact that he has earlier quoted the same pas- 
sage. Paul quotes again the final part of Isa. 28:16 (part of the conflated quota- 
tion in 9:33), but with one significant addition: he inserts xác into the very 
beginning of the quotation (*no-one who believes in him"). 





Rom. 10:11 Rom. 9:33 Isa. 28:16 Lxx 

Tras 6 TIOTEÜWV nal Ó TIOTEÜWV nal 6 motevwv 
ge. MN ER 

en’ aot en’ adt@ en’ acÓ 

ov xatalcxuvOncEtal. ov xaTalcyuvOncetal. où ph xocotexvv6r) 





a The only witness reading xác is 407, which has clearly been harmonized with Rom. 10:11 
(Wagner 2002, 169 n. 150). 


The formulaic introduction excludes the possibility that Paul wished merely to 
paraphrase the "proper" quotation in 9:33.12? It has already been demonstrated 
several times in this study that Paul does not hesitate to adapt the wording of 
quotations, and this case indicates that he was not too concerned about the 
reaction of the audience either.?! Since Paul has just quoted the same pas- 
sage without the pronoun, there can be no doubt of the origin of the addition.12? 
The reason for it can be found in the following quotation in 10:13 (from Joel 
2:32), which begins with rác. It follows the Septuagint verbatim. 





Rom. 10:13 Joel 2:322 
Tác yàp öç Av Erixargoyytot Tra, 8c dv &x xo éovycatt 
To övopa xuplov cw Orjoecot To övopa xuplou, awüngeraL 





a Note the differences in versification: in several translations the verse is Joel 3:5. 


Paul has therefore deliberately harmonized Isa. 28:16 with Joel 2:32 in order 
to gain additional support for his all-inclusive statement between these two 


120 Koch 1986, 133; Jewett 2007, 631. 
121 Stanley 1992, 134; Koch 1986, 133. 
122 Stanley 1992, 133-134; Wagner 2002, 169. The text of Romans is secure. 
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quotations:!23 “For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek, for the same 
Lord is Lord of all (xóptoc m&vtwv), abounding in riches for all who call (eis 
T&vxotc TOUS Eerrinadouuevous) on him.” The pronoun also forms a verbal connec- 
tion with 10:4 (navti và nıotedovtı) and similar statements earlier in the letter 
(116: navri TÔ mio teDovtt; 3:22: eig ndvras TOÙÇ mıotebovrac).!2* Therefore, “for 
everyone who believes" in 10:4 is explicated in 10:12 to include Jews and gentiles 
alike. The repetition of xác not only adds cohesion to the argumentation but 
also emphasizes that there can be no different ways to righteousness for Israel 
and gentiles. The inclusive language excludes the possibility that law obser- 
vance could have any role when the Lord distributes his "riches" (10:12).12° 

The quotation in 1033 lacks an introduction formula altogether. The con- 
junction y&p indicates a logical connection, but there is nothing to alert the 
audience that a quotation will follow.!2$ Yet this quotation is relatively long 
and follows the Septuagint verbatim. Moreover, it is clear that Paul intended 
it as a quotation: it is part of the chiasm and is symmetrical with the Isaiah 
quotation. If the audience does not recognize it as a quotation, Paul loses his 
other witness altogether and half of his soteriological axioms are left without 
scriptural support. Either he imagined that his audience would recognize the 
words as scriptural or he failed to consider the matter from their perspective. 
The first possibility is quite plausible in this case. "Everyone who calls upon 
the name of the Lord will be saved" is a self-explanatory, concise, and memo- 
rable statement that is compatible with Christ-centred preaching." The same 
words are also quoted in Acts 2:21. 


123 Koch 1986, 133-134; Stanley 1992, 134; Wilk 1998, 47. The tense of the finite verb (Paul's 
future vs. the subjunctive aorist of the Septuagint) was discussed in connection with the 
quotation in 9:33. As already observed, the future may be a harmonization with the future 
tense of Joel 2:32 (Wilk 1998, 47), but this would mean that Joel 2:32 has also influenced 
the conflated quotation in 9:33. This is possible, for it is not clear how Paul prepared his 
quotations. 

124 Wilk 1998, 62; Wagner 2002, 169; Jewett 2007, 631. 

125 Cf Barclay 2015b, 543: "This wealth, because it depends on no human condition and 
matches no human qualification, is distributed without discrimination to Jew and Gentile 
alike.’ 

126 ydp should not be seen as an insertion into the quotation; its place “inside” the quota- 
tion is necessitated by Greek grammar. Koch lists the connective yap among the linguistic 
devices by which an author could signal the presence of a quotation if there is no intro- 
duction formula (Koch 1986, 15 n. 18; 134 n. 8). However, I fail to see how such a common 
conjunction could effectively be used to alert an audience that a quotation is about to 
begin. 

127 Accordingly, Koch (1986, 243, 248) considers pre-Pauline usage of the quotation in early 
Christian proclamation plausible. 
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The quotation from Joel 2:32 supports the axiom that confessing (önoAoyew) 
that "Jesus is the Lord" leads to salvation, but this time the verbal connection is 
incomplete, for the quotation speaks about “calling upon" (émtxaAéw) the name 
of the Lord instead. Yet since calling upon "suggests the whole complex of ac- 
knowledging the Lord, recognizing one's need, putting one's trust in him and 
appealing for help”,28 it correlates closely with “confessing”. The verb enıxadcw 
also occurs in Paul's own assertion in 10:12 (sig návtaç voc EmixadoupLevous 
adröv), and when the argumentation takes a new turn in 1024, “calling upon" is 
Paul's starting point. His tendency to build a chain of catchwords also greatly 
enhances the coherence and smooth flow of the argumentation when its focus 
changes. 

The contents of the confession is "Jesus is Lord" This identification makes it 
unequivocal to whom 6 xüpıog refers in 10:12 and 13:7? the Lord of all is Christ, 
the one “abounding in riches" is Christ (10:12), it is Christ's name that saves the 
one calling upon it (10:13), and Christ is the object of believing in 10:13? In 
the chiastic structure of 10:9-13 it is not plausible that the identity of ó xüptoc 
would suddenly change. Verses 10:413 are thus the most Christ-centred verses 
in Romans 9-n, which generally tend to present God as the main actor. 


5.3.2 Israel and Nations in Joel 2-3 and Romans 10 
Joel 2-3 describes the eschatological “day of the Lord" that follows the pour- 
ing out of the prophetic spirit (Joel 2:28). Those who "call upon the name of 
the Lord" are clearly associated with Israel?! The restoration of Judah and 
Jerusalem is accompanied by revenge on their oppressors: “all the nations" will 
be gathered to the valley of Josaphat, where they will face judgement for what 
they have done to Israel (3:2-6). The blood of Israelites will be avenged (3:21) 
and “those of another race" (&Moyeveis) will not pass through Jerusalem any- 
more (3:17). 

This Israel-centred eschatological vision that promises judgement on na- 
tions and Jerusalem's purification of them is hardly compatible with Paul's 
claim that there is no distinction between Jew and Greek. The way Paul uses 


128 Morgan 2015, 286. According to Morgan, “for Paul, believing and confessing are more than 
cognitive, or cognitive-affective: they express the relationship of the faithful one to God 
and Christ, and his or her willingness actively to serve and obey God and Christ" (Morgan 
2015, 298). 

129 Cf. Koch 1986, 134 n. 9. 

130 Rowe 2000, 146, 156. In 10:9b adröv refers to Christ, which means that he is also the obvious 
referent of &n’ adt@ in 10:1. Moreover, the symmetric verses 10:1 and 13 must refer to the 
same person. 

131 Rowe 2000, 154. 
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Joel 2:32 to support his universal statement completely detaches the quotation 
from its original context.3? The words themselves are perfectly suitable for 
Paul's purposes, even to the extent that he harmonizes Isa. 2836 with Joel 2:32, 
but in Joel 2:32 the pronoun rác on which Paul lays so much weight refers to ev- 
eryone inside Israel. The context of Isa. 28:16 has already been studied above,!33 
anda similar observation can be made about it: the passage unmistakably dis- 
cusses two groups inside Israel. The conspirators who seek aid from foreign 
rulers will be destroyed, but those who put their trust in the Lord will not be 
put to shame.!3* Therefore, Paul supports his assertion concerning the equal 
position of Jews and Greeks with two quotations, neither of which supports 
this idea in their original literary context.!?5 The effectiveness of the argumen- 
tation rests partly on the repetition of the word xác, which does not originally 
belong to the first quotation at all. This is a fine example of two features of 
Paul's quotation practice: first, how Paul can simply ignore the literary context 
of quotations, and second, how powerful catchword connections are in mak- 
ing quotations cohere with the rest of the argumentation. 


54 Preconditions of Faith (10:14-18) 


In the second half of Romans 10, Paul returns to the burning question he ap- 
proached from different angles in 9:30—10:3, but which he left aside in order to 
offer a scriptural justification for his understanding of two types of righteous- 
ness. Why has the majority of Israel not believed in Christ? Paul is eager to 
trace the exact point where Israel goes wrong, not in order to demonstrate that 
Israel can only blame itself, but in order to make understandable the situation 
that is so painful for himself (9:1-3). The questions “why” and “at which point" 
lead the discussion until 10:19.136 


132 Ivery much doubt that Paul "intends a reference to the whole passage in which the prom- 
ise of the spirit is prominent as one of the key features in the coming eschaton" (Wright 
2013a, 66). 

133 Seep.145. 

134 The other function of the quotation in 10:1, namely to support the axiom that believing 
in Christ leads to righteousness (10:9-10), is less problematic in the light of the literary 
context of Isa. 28:16. For the possibility that the word Sixatocbwy may have occurred in a 
revised version of Isaiah in the following verse 28:17 (cf. the Masoretic text), see Wilk 1998, 
224. 

135 Isa. 28:16 contains nothing that contradicts Paul's statement, but likewise nothing that 
supports it. 

136 Cf Dunn 1988b, 627-628. 
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Although Paul's argument takes a new turn at the beginning of this section, 
his starting point is the verb enıxaA\&w from verse 13. By using the form of a 
xXipo& (a chain in which a key concept of each clause is picked up and devel- 
oped in the following one),!°” he crafts a list of preconditions needed before 
one can "call upon the name of the Lord": *How then are they to call upon him 
in whom they have not believed? And how are they to believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how are they to hear without someone preaching? 
How are they to preach unless they are sent?" This series of questions is Paul's 
tool for localizing Israel's problem: 1) preachers have to be sent 2) before one 
can hear them 3) and the hearing must result in faith 4) before one can call 
upon the name of the Lord. When Paul examines whether each precondition 
has been fulfilled, the three scriptural quotations in verses 15-18 bear much 
weight. His argumentation is rather elliptic: he makes brief statements and 
poses questions, but it appears that the answers must be read from the quota- 
tions. It is therefore exceptionally important in these verses to carefully deter- 
mine how each quotation functions in the argumentation. What is its message 
when read in the framework Paul builds? 

As Israel is not mentioned by name until verse 19, it has been claimed that 
Paul refers to unbelieving Jews and gentiles alike in verses 1418.12? This is part- 
ly correct: when Paul sketches the preconditions that need to be fulfilled be- 
fore one can call upon the name of the Lord, the steps apply to both Jews and 
gentiles. It is not as if Israel would come to believe in Christ by some other way 
than gentiles, but both groups need to hear the gospel proclaimed by preach- 
ers that have been sent. In this sense, the chain of preconditions applies to 
both. However, Paul does not present his xAivaé in order to analyse the unbe- 
lief of gentiles.? This is not the painful issue that makes Paul wish he were 
cursed for the sake of the unbelievers (931-3). Rather, Paul creates the chain 
in order to systematically analyse at which point the chain fails with regard to 
Israel. When he examines each link in the chain, he has Israel in focus, and he 
answers the questions primarily (although perhaps not exclusively) with his 


137 Also known as gradatio; see BDF $493; Siegert 1985, 151-152; Tobin 2004, 349. 

138  Bell1994, 83-87; Watson 2007, 331; Jewett 2007, 637. 

139 According to Watson, in 10:14-18 Paul “defends his mission against anticipated Jewish 
Christian objections" (Watson 2007, 332). Furthermore, he argues that the quotations in 
10:19-21 “presuppose” the gentile mission. However, the gentile mission has been present 
from the very beginning of the letter: the fact that Paul relates the quotation in 10:20 (Isa. 
65:1) to gentiles does not require that gentiles are in focus in 1016-18. That Paul would 
suddenly feel the need to defend his gentile mission in the middle of his discussion about 
Israel appears unconvincing. 
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countrymen in mind. Therefore, the explicit reference to Israel in verse 19 does 
not change the subject but seamlessly continues the discussion.!*° 


541 The Wording of the Quotation in 10:15 

Immediately after the question chain Paul introduces a quotation from Isa. 
52:7 with “as it is written" ^! Paul's wording deviates in numerous ways from 
the majority text of the Septuagint. Syntactically, it is significantly closer to the 
Masoretic text instead, but it also deviates from it in several details. 

The differences between the Masoretic text and the Septuagint are crucial 
here. The passage Paul quotes is preceded by God's words: “for I am the one 
saying: 'Here I am". In the Hebrew the sentence ends there and the next one 
begins with an exclamation: *How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of the one who announces tidings of peace, of the one who announces the 
good..." The Septuagint is more ambiguous. Modern editions and translations 
assume that "Here I am" is immediately followed by three comparisons that ex- 
plicate how the Lord is present: “like (cz) the spring-time upon the mountains, 
like the feet of the one who brings good tidings of a report of peace, like the one 
who brings good tidings”.!*2 However, it would be extraordinary that the trans- 
lator could have misread the Hebrew so thoroughly that he made the Hebrew 
exclamation subordinate to "Here I am" In such a translation God compares 
himself to the feet of a messenger! 

It is more probable that the wc-clauses begin a new entity, just as in the 
Hebrew text. Hence, in contrast to the common interpretation, they do not 
refer backwards to the statement “Here I am" but represent a variation of the 
construction w¢—ottwe:!43 “As (wc) the spring-time upon the mountains, so (d¢ 
= oütwg) are the feet of the one who brings good tidings of a report of peace, 
so (6) is the one who brings good tidings."^^ Although this interpretation of 
the Greek text is, compared to modern editions and translators, already much 
closer to the Hebrew, the Septuagint still deviates from the Masoretic text: in 


140 Similarly Wagner 2002, 178. 

1431 Although NA28 also suggests a reference to Nah. 2:1 (i809 émi ta dpn of nödes ebayyerılouevou 
xoi amayyeMovrog elpyvyv), this verse does not in any way shed light on the wording of 
Paul's quotation and has therefore been excluded from the discussion (similarly, Wilk 
1998, 24; pace Steyn 2015, 61-63). 

142 Cf. Rahlfs’s and Ziegler's editions, and the translations by Brenton and Silva (= NETS). See 
also Wagner 2002, 171; Koch 1986, 66. When attempting to find a rational for such a transla- 
tion, Koch notes that 331 indeed begins a new statement in Isa. 58:9 (Koch 1986, 66). 

143 Iowe this insight to Anneli Aejmelaeus. See LS under dic (also for the accentuation) and 
Bornemann & Risch §285.1. 

144 In my interpretation the two "so" sentences are parallel. The syntactical parallelism cor- 
responds to their content. 
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Rom. 10:15 Isa. 52:6-7 LXX? Isa. 52:7 revised Isa. 52:6-7 MT 
(Lucianic)^ 
6x yW eiut adTOS NITIN 
6 Adv Tepe inn 
ws wparloı Ws wpa ws wparloı narnn 
En! TOV Ópécv, En! TOV òpéwV myy 
ol nödss wc nödss f nödss on 
TOV svayyedılopevav ebaryyeitlonevou ebaryyeitlonevou Iwan 
5 axonv elpyvng, dxonv elprivng, Div wnn 
ws ebaryyeiılönevog® evaryyeAtCopévov Iwan 


[T 


à ]d ayadd. &yoOó ryer rio 





For the sake of clarity, the most important variant reading is presented in its own column. As 
usual, insignificant variants are not listed. For the full evidence, see Ziegler’s edition. 

The reading is supported by 88, numerous Lucianic manuscripts (22°-62-/I/-93-86°-456), two 
mixed codices (403’), and a quotation in Theodoret’s commentary (but for 88 22°-93 see 
below n. f). Some aspects of this reading are also attested by other manuscripts (cf. n. e). 
Several witnesses (X? D F G K L P V 33. 104. 365. 1175. 1241. 1505. 2464 W, the Vulgate, part of the 
Old Latin witnesses, and the whole Syriac tradition) support the reading tov evayyedılouevav 
eioyyvyv, which appears to be a rough harmonization with the Septuagint (note that this vari- 
ant keeps the messengers in the plural against the Septuagint); see Metzger 1971, 525. That the 
words are missing from the best manuscripts strongly speaks for the secondary origin of this 
reading, but the variant must be relatively early as it is so widespread (cf. Kautzsch 1869, 95; 
Stanley 1992, 138-139). 

The article is omitted by N? A B C D* F G P 81. 1505. 1506. 1739. 1881 and Eusebius. The most im- 
portant witnessed for it are P^6 and N*. It represents an attempt to clarify the adjective “good”, 
turning it into “the good things”, which appears more natural with the verb edayyedilopau 
(especially as Rom. 10:15 does not contain “peace” at all). The article can either be Paul's own 
addition or an early scribal emendation (Koch 1986, 67 n. 44). For the purposes of this study 
the question can be left open. 

Numerous witnesses, not only those attesting to the revised reading, omit the third ws and 
read eberyyeAutoyévou in the genitive. oc is omitted by most Lucianic witnesses (L"-62-86*-456, 
two mixed codices (403), and Theodoret's and Jerome's commentaries. eayyeXılou£vov is 
the reading of some Hexaplaric witnesses (88-o//), almost the entire Lucianic tradition (L^- 
86°-233-456), several Catena witnesses (C^), two mixed codices (403’), and Theodoret's and 
Jerome's commentaries. 

The article oi is included in manuscripts 88 22°-93, but this is probably a harmonization with 
Rom. 10:15. Manuscript 88 seems to have a harmonizing tendency, for it also omits the refer- 
ence to mountains just like Rom. 10:15. 
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place of the exclamation (how beautiful!) it has a comparison (as — so). This 
deviation apparently did not go unnoticed by ancient tradents of the text. In 
the manuscript tradition of the Septuagint there is a variant reading, attest- 
ed by the Lucianic manuscripts and some other witnesses, that corrects the 
Greek syntax according to the Hebrew text (see the table above). The noun 
apa (“spring time”) is changed to the adjective wpaîoç ("lovely"), which is an 
adequate rendering of the Hebrew expression.'^5 The second and the third ws 
that have no equivalent in the Hebrew text are omitted.!46 Thus, the compari- 
son is changed to an exclamation.!^? 

The Hebraizing variant comes very close to Paul's wording. Consequently, 
it appears that the variant did not originate with Origen's Hexapla but is of 
pre-Pauline origin.^? It is implausible that the variant reading has been in- 
fluenced by Romans, for exactly those details that are most probably Pauline 
adaptations are missing from it (see below).!#? It is likewise implausible that 


145 While the majority text of the Septuagint has a noun (pc) and the variant reading an ad- 
jective (wpatoc), the Hebrew contains the verb NNI (“to be beautiful”), which is faithfully 
rendered in Aquila's reading wparwðnoav. To render the root NNI with wpatoc ("seasonable, 
beautiful") or opatoopat (“to be beautiful") is common in the Septuagint (in which there 
are also several other possibilities; see Koch 1986, 86 n. 45), and the adjective M&3 is ren- 
dered with œpaîoç in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion (Reider & Turner 1966, 260). 
Therefore, the translation wpaîoç accords well with the ideal of rendering the Hebrew 
more accurately, although syntactically Aquila's reading is even more precise. As for the 
original translation, it appears that the translator knew which Greek root is a proper 
equivalent to the Hebrew one, but because he read 52:7 as a comparison, he could not use 
the verb or the adjective but needed a noun (“like the lovely season"; cf. Koch 1986 n. 45). 
This explains why the original translation and the revision use the same Greek root for 
such different statements. 

146 In connection with this, also the case of the second evayyeAtouevoc is changed from the 
nominative to the genitive so that both references to the messenger are symmetrically 
subordinate to “the feet" just as in the Hebrew: “the feet of the one preaching peace, of the 
one preaching good things". 

147 This Hebraizing reading has interesting parallels with Aquila and Symmachus. Aquila: 
tt wparwðyoav éni tà doy mödes evayyeillouevou dxoutiovtocg elprvnv, ebayyeltlonevou 
àyaðóv. Symmachus: ti eünpeneig Ent x&v dpewv nödes edayyeAtCouevou dxovothv motoüvroc 
elpyjvnv, ebaryyedılouevov dyadd (for variation in manuscripts, see Ziegler's edition). As for 
Theodotion (os eünpeneis En tà Spy nödes THY EdayyeACopevwv dyadd), his version of Isa. 
52:7 as attested by Eusebius is suspiciously close to Rom. 10:15. This reading is only trans- 
mitted by Eusebius's commentary on Isaiah, which seems to contain corrupt readings; see 
Koch 1986, 66 n. 41. 

148 Since the variant preserves certain features of the original translation, it should be seen 
as a revised version, not a new translation (Koch 1986, 68-69, Stanley 1992 136 n. 170). 
These features include the use of w¢ and the wea-root and the rendering dxonv eipnvns 
(cf. Aquila's and Symmachus's partly different solutions). 

149 Stanley 1992, 136; Wagner 2002, 172. 
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Paul would translate from the Hebrew and correct the Septuagint himself,!5° 
for such a theory leaves unexplained the remarkable affinity to the significant 
variant reading in the textual tradition of the Septuagint.?! Therefore, Paul 
probably quotes Isa. 52:7 according to a version that has been revised in the 
light of a Hebrew text.!52 

However, Rom. 10:15 still deviates even from this revised wording: it lacks the 
specification ¿nì tôv dpéwv, the feet are preceded by an article, the messengers 
are in the plural, and the phrase edayyeAılonevov &xoňv elpyvng is missing alto- 
gether. The omission of ¿ni «àv dpéwv is probably a Pauline modification: the 
phrase is almost unanimously attested by the manuscripts of the Septuagint 
and other versions? and it is obvious why Paul has no need for it. While in 
the original context “upon the mountains" refers to the mountain region close 
to Jerusalem, Paul is making a universal statement about proclamation that is 
not geographically defined.5^ The phrase could well be omitted for the sake 
of consistency. The change from a singular messenger to the plural is almost 
certainly Pauline, for it has no support in any Greek witnesses or in the Hebrew 
text.!55 The plural is related to the context of the quotation: both before and 
after it Paul refers to preachers of the gospel in the plural (10:15, 16, 18).156 In 
contrast, the omission of the words evayyeAtCopevov dxor|v eipyvns may be of 
pre-Pauline origin. The phrase encompasses nothing that Paul would have 
needed to omit. In contrast, d&xoyyv would have created catchword connections 
with verses 14 (&xovawerv), 16 (bmxoveav) and 17 (£& àxof|c, Y dcov]).157 Although 
it is possible that Paul wished to make the quotation more concise even at 
the cost of this connection,!?® the omission represents perhaps more probably 


150 As suggested by Ellis 1957, 14 n. 5; Dunn 1988b, 621; Watson 2009b, 236. 

151 The same applies to the suggestion that Paul is not quoting at all but simply freely para- 
phrasing the original wording of the Septuagint (thus Shum 2002, 224 n. 139). 

152 Stanley 1992, 135-136; Wilk 1998, 26. Koch's (1986, 69 n. 52) suggestion that the Lucianic 
reading (that renders Koch's reconstruction of the pre-Pauline revised wording verba- 
tim!) is not pre-Pauline but a later correction based on both Rom. 10:15 and the Masoretic 
text is implausible. The Lucianic text frequently preserves readings that are much older 
than the recension itself. 

153 The sole exception is manuscript 88. 

154 Koch 1986, 122; Stanley 1992, 137; Wilk 1998, 26, 46. 

155  ForTheodotion, see above n. 147. 

156 Koch 1986, 113-114; Stanley 140-141; Wagner 2002, 173-174. The definitive article is also 
probably Pauline (Koch 1986, 114 n. 9) and related to the change from singular to plural. 
The article somewhat clarifies the sentence (Stanley 1992, 140). 

157 Koch 1986, 81-82; Stanley 1992, 139. 

158 Thus Käsemann 1973, 281-282 and “tentatively” Wagner 2002, 173. Wagner suggests that 
with the omission “Paul facilitates his exclusive identification of the ‘message’ (dxor]) with 
the ‘word of Christ”. I fail to see how the expression “message of peace" would endanger 
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haplography caused by parablepsis. In a Septuagint manuscript with the typi- 
cal line length of that time,5? the two occurrences of ebeyyeAiouévou would 
have been approximately under each other and the scribe's eye could easily 
have slipped from the first occurrence to the second, thus missing a line.!60 

In summary, the quotation is based on a pre-Pauline reading of the 
Septuagint that had been revised to bring it into closer correspondence with 
the Hebrew. Paul further modifies this revised wording to make it more consis- 
tent with the surrounding argumentation. At some point of the textual trans- 
mission, one line was accidentally dropped out of the manuscript. As these 
three types of changes (Hebraizing revision, Pauline modification, and haplog- 
raphy) are all well-attested and relatively common phenomena, it should not 
be too surprising to find traces of them all in one quotation. 


5.4.2 Good Tidings in Isaiah and Romans 

Isa. 52:7 belongs to a divine speech where the tones of forgiveness, hope, and 
comfort ring clearly. Israel's restoration is described with a variety of concepts: 
God's righteousness draws near and Israel's salvation (cwtyptov) comes forth 
without delay. Salvation manifests itself in freedom from captivity: "Shake off 
the dust and arise, sit down Jerusalem. Take off the chain of your neck, you 
captive daughter Zion" (Isa. 52:2). Israel's deliverance also has consequences 
for the nations: on the one hand, the cup of divine wrath is given to Israel's 
enemies, on the other, God's law and judgement will become “a light of the na- 
tions" (51:4, 22-23). The people of Israel will experience divine mercy again and 
know the name of God. The good tidings of the messenger on the mountains 


this identification. It is difficult to imagine Paul ignoring an effective catchword connec- 
tion for the reason that he did not wish to profile his gospel as a message of peace. Even 
more problematic is Jewett's claim that Paul omits the words in order to avoid “the im- 
perialistic implications of the original wording of Isaiah": "The concept of ‘peace’ in the 
Isaiah citation has the same structure as the Pax Romana, resulting from the subordina- 
tion of all potential enemies under the imperial capitol in Jerusalem" (Jewett 2007, 640). 
When examining Paul's use of Isaiah, I see no indications that he would be concerned 
about removing implications of “an Israelite imperium" (Jewett 2007, 640). Moreover, as 
Paul recontextualizes the quotation, “peace” would have become detached from Isaiah's 
vision in any case. 

159 Kochs examples are 4QLXXLev^ (27 letters/line), 4QLXXNum (30 letters/line) and 
8HevXIIgr; see Koch 1986, 82 n. 4. 

160 Koch 1986, 82-83, followed by Stanley 1992, 139; Wilk 1998, 26. As this kind of an error is 
more likely to take place when copying long texts, Koch (1986, 83) attributes the error to 
a pre-Pauline scribe (rather than to Paul's own notes). In theory it is also possible that the 
line was dropped out in the transmission of Romans instead, but the error would have 
had to take place very early to have influenced P46 (that is dated to approximately 200 CE). 
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consist of peace and salvation and culminate in the exclamation: "Zion, your 
God shall reign!” (52:7). 

For Paul's purposes the keyword in Isa. 52:7 is the participle ebayyeXılöuevog, 
which he turns into the plural. This participle forms an unmistakable verbal 
linkage with tò evoyyéAtov of Rom. 136. In the new context of the quotation, 
the “good tidings” become the gospel about Christ, the key aspects of which 
have been presented only a couple of verses earlier (10:6—13).!6! The good tid- 
ings are identified with salvation (owrnpia) by both Paul (1:16; 10:10) and Isa. 
52:7 (cf. dxovety nomow thv owrnplav cov immediately after the part that Paul 
quotes). However, there is a difference in the scope and focus of this salva- 
tion. While Paul emphatically underlines the universality of the salvation, in 
Isaiah 52 the messenger announces Israel’s salvation and restoration. It may 
have consequences for nations as well, but the message is "good tidings" pri- 
marily for Israel. Moreover, the good tidings are specified geographically: the 
messenger goes over mountains near Jerusalem. The identity of the messen- 
ger remains anonymous, whereas Paul identifies him with those who proclaim 
the gospel about Christ, that is, himself and his co-workers. He keeps speaking 
about those who preach in the third person plural (instead of the first) because 
he is analysing with an ostensibly objective tone the chain of events that has 
led to Israel's unbelief. The third person plural also ties the quotations in 10:15 
and 18 more closely with Paul's own words. In brief, there are numerous verbal 
and thematic links between Romans 10 and Isaiah 51-52, but the contents and 
scope of the good tidings change when the quotation is recontextualized. It is 
also important to observe that despite all the verbal links, Paul's use of Isa. 52:7 
does not necessitate any knowledge of Isaiah 52: through the elements that 
frame the quotation, Paul himself defines who the messengers are and what 
they proclaim.!62 


5.4.3 TheArgumentative Function of the Quotation in 10:15 

The relevance of the quotation for Paul's argumentation is not self-evident. 
According to the introduction formula “as it is written”, the exclamation “How 
lovely are the feet of those who proclaim good tidings of good things!" should 
have a logical connection with at least one of the preceding “how” questions, 
the last one of which is: “But how are they to proclaim unless they are sent?" 
What is this connection? The solutions offered by scholars vary from the quo- 
tation manifesting the importance of preaching to Paul trying to coax from 


161 The link is clear, for Paul uses evaryyéAtov only of his own gospel (Wilk 1998, 174). 
162 For the quotation from Isa. 52:5 in Rom. 2:24, see chapter 8.2. 
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Rome reinforcements for his mission.!6? Yet the quotation should probably 
be read as an indirect confirmation that preachers have indeed been sent: 
the quotation that celebrates their lovely feet confirms that messengers truly 
are on the move and preaching.!6^ This means that the quotation also corre- 
sponds to the third “how” question: "And how are they to hear without some- 
one preaching?" In the chain created by the *how" questions, calling upon the 
name ofthe Lord presupposes faith, which presupposes that those calling have 
heard the gospel, which presupposes that preachers are proclaiming, which 
presupposes that they have been sent. The quotation in 10:15 confirms that the 
two most basic preconditions have been fulfilled:!65 the proclaimers of the gos- 
pel (1) have been sent and (2) are preaching. Hence, the quotation helps Paul 
to rule out two possible explanations for Israel's unreceptiveness and to move 
two steps forward in his list of preconditions before one can "call upon the 
name of the Lord". 


54.4 Isaiah Preaching with Paul? The Quotation in 10:16 

Paul continues the process of localizing the breakdown in the chain that leads 
to calling upon the name of the Lord. In verse 16 he explicitly acknowledges 
the fact that there is a breakdown. Although messengers have been sent and 
they are preaching, the response to their message is unsatisfactory: "But not 
everyone has obeyed the gospel". This statement is followed by an introduc- 
tion formula and a quotation. The introduction “For Isaiah speaks" ('Heotog 
yàp Aéyet) implies that there is a logical connection between the quotation 
and Paul's own observation about the limited success of the proclamation, but 
again it is not self-evident what it is. 


163 Dunn suggests that the quotation is "intended as a scriptural confirmation of the neces- 
sary role of preaching" (Dunn 1988b, 622). According to Dunn, the analysis of the break- 
down in the chain of preconditions begins only in verse 18: in 10:15, Paul is still making 
a "rounded statement" (Dunn 1988b, 622-623). Dunn's view is problematic. 10:18 already 
addresses the question of whether "all" have heard the gospel. Hearing is the third precon- 
dition in the chain sending-preaching-hearing-faith-calling upon the Lord. In Dunn's pro- 
posal, Paul completely skips two preconditions, even though he has created a beautiful 
rhetorical figure to present them. According to Stanley (2004, 161 n. 53), Paul's intention is 
to hint that more preachers are needed. Thus he would anticipate his explicit request of 
help in 15:24. Stanley's suggestion appears improbable in the light of the following verses: 
in 10:18 Paul explicitly states that the problem is not the insufficient scale of the proclama- 
tion. To imply that resources are too scarce would thus be counter-productive. 

164 Kasemann 1973, 281. 

165 Cranfield 1979, 535. 
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Rom. 10:16 Isa. 53:1 LXX Isa. 53:1 MT 





xúpte, xúpte 
tig émiotevcey TH xo quay tig èniotevoev TH dxo hpv UDVW PANI N 





The quotation follows the wording of the Septuagint verbatim. This is in fact 
surprising, for the Septuagint deviates from the Masoretic text (as well as from 
1QIsa?) by using the clarifying vocative xüpıe.!66 Since the previous quota- 
tion from Isaiah unmistakably represents Hebraizing revision, one would ex- 
pect that the quotation in verse 16 also contains approximations towards the 
Hebrew. That this is not the case raises questions about the manner in which 
Paul encountered the Book of Isaiah and prepared his quotations from it. 
These questions will be discussed at the end of this chapter. 

The quotation derives from the beginning of the so-called Fourth Servant 
Song (Isa. 52:13-53:12). How Paul read this text is disputed. Since his two ex- 
plicit quotations from these verses (Rom. 10:16/Isa. 53:1; Rom. 15:21/Isa. 52:15) 
appear in the context of the mission rather than Christ's suffering, it has been 
suggested that Paul did not identify the servant with Christ.67 However, such 
an argument from silence that only concentrates on quotations is one-sided. 
When Paul speaks about the meaning of Christ's death, he uses language that 
seems to echo Isa. 52:13-53:12.168 Yet in Rom. 10:16 the quoted words do not 
focus on the servant but on the prophet who utters an exasperated rhetorical 
question: "Lord, who has believed our report?" Both in Isaiah 53 and in Romans 
10, the context requires a negative answer: not many. The quotation does not 
explain anything, but Isaiah repeats what Paul has already asserted:!? "But not 


166 Inthis detail the textual tradition of the Septuagint is perfectly unanimous. 

167 Thus, for example, Hooker 1959, 127 (though later Hooker checked her stance and accept- 
ed Rom. 4:25 as a "clear echo of Isaiah 53 in Paul"; see Hooker 1998, 101); Koch 1986, 234. 
Koch goes as far to claim that Paul's quotation from Ps. 68:10 (69:10 MT) in Rom. 15:3 con- 
firms that Paul did not read Isaiah 53 as fruitful for passion theology: if he had, he would 
have quoted Isaiah and not the psalm (Koch 1986, 234-235). This kind of argumentation 
that concludes based on a quotation of one text how Paul read another is methodologi- 
cally problematic. As for the argument itself, the quotation from Ps. 68:0 perfectly fulfils 
its function in Paul's argumentation; see pp. 233-236. 

168 See the examples in Aejmelaeus 2005, 478-493; Watson 2009b, 234-249. Moreover, in 
1 Cor. 15:3 Paul underlines that "Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures". 
As Aejmelaeus observes "there is hardly any other text than Isaiah 53 that could come into 
question as a point of reference" (Aejmelaeus 2005, 479). 

169 Wilk 1998, 79, 184. 
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everyone has obeyed the gospel.” Paul's verb ünaxobw is paralleled by Isaiah's 
nıotebw, and evayyeAiov finds its counterpart in &xon.170 

What does Paul wish to achieve by such a quotation? It is possible that Paul 
quotes the words as a prophecy that is now fulfilled. In other words, Isaiah 
already foresaw the limited success of Paul's gospel.! On the other hand, the 
connection could also be much less straightforward, so that Isaiah's words 
present a mere analogy to Paul's situation: Israel was similarly reluctant in ac- 
cepting good news in Isaiah’s time.!7? However, if Paul read Isaiah 53 christo- 
logically, from his perspective Isaiah is fundamentally proclaiming the same 
gospel about Christ. Consequently, in Isa. 533 the prophet is bemoaning the 
the disbelief that his message about Christ encounters. Isaiah is Paul's co- 
preacher of the gospel,!”3 and his words confirm Paul's own analysis about the 
limited success of their common proclamation about Christ. Yet it should be 
noted that this connection between the report about the servant and the word 
about Christ (10:17) is not indispensable for the flow of Paul's argument. The 
audience does not need to recognize the quotation and connect it with Christ 
as the Servant. Even without such an identification, when Isaiah's lament ap- 
pears to confirm Paul's own analysis of the situation, the rhetorical effect is 
impressive. In addition, the catchword nıotebw connects the concise quotation 
with the previous argumentation, thus increasing its cohesion. 


5.4.5 Proclamation to the Ends of the World: The Quotation in 10:18 

In verses 15-16 Paul concludes that although messengers have been sent and 
are working, this has not led to faith and obedience to the gospel. Since the 
problem is not in sending and preaching, he moves to the next requirement, 
hearing, and makes intricate wordplays on dxobw, braxovw, and &xoń. First, in 
verses 16-17 Paul plays with the double-meaning of dxor,, which can refer to 
both the act of hearing and a "report" (what is heard). The word links the quo- 
tation from Isa. 53:1 to verse 17, which is formed like a conclusion but actually 
only repeats three steps of the xAiua& in verses 14-15 (proclamation-hearing- 
faith): “So faith comes from hearing (2& dxofjs), and hearing (doy) through the 
word of Christ" Thus the wordplay strengthens the cohesion of the argumen- 
tation by tying the quotation with its surroundings through a catchword. The 
basis for the second wordplay is that obeying (önaxoöw) comes from the same 
rootas hearing (&xoüw). This enables Paul to create dissociations in the concept 


170 For the proximity of boxobw and rıoteiw, see Rom. 1:5; 16:26 (noted by Dunn 1988b, 623). 
171 Cranfield 1979, 535; Dunn 1988b, 622-623. 

172  Fitzmyer 1993, 598. 

173 Similarly, Wagner 2002, 179-180; Keck 2005, 259. 
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of hearing in verses 16-19.!17* He seems to distinguish between three different 
levels of receiving the message. The first one is simply “physical” hearing, that 
is, the opportunity to hear the message (10:18). The second level of reception 
is hearing and understanding the message at least on a cognitive level (10:19). 
Yet this does not necessarily lead to the third level: accepting the message and 
obeying it (10:16, 21).17° This framework is never explicated by Paul but can be 
deduced from the way his argument develops as he moves step by step closer 
to localizing the problem. 

In accordance with these distinctions in receiving the gospel, Paul begins 
with the most fundamental level, first ruling out the possibility that the proc- 
lamation of the sent preachers has not been audible for all. “It is not as if they 
had not heard, is it? By no means!” (u) oùx ýxovoav; nevoövye). The form of this 
rhetorical question anticipates a negative answer even before Paul rejects the 
proposal: in Greek, questions in a negative form beginning with py require a 
negative answer.!’6 While most English translations give the appearance that 
Paul's question could be a genuine one (*Have they not heard?"), in Greek this 
is not the case. This dynamic is of fundamental importance, for in verse 19 Paul 
poses another rhetorical question that is perfectly symmetrical with the one in 
verse 18 but whose answer is disputed. The tone and purpose of these rhetorical 
questions are crucial for interpreting the rest of the chapter, for at its end Paul 
makes significant claims through quotations, but his own words are scarce. 
The rhetorical form of the question renders it improbable that Paul would 
genuinely be defending his countrymen. Rather, it appears that he is neither 
accusing nor defending Israel, but diagnosing the problem and attempting to 
pin down the exact location where the chain leading to faith breaks. 

Paul's answer pevotvye is immediately followed by a quotation from Ps. 18:5 
(19:5 MT). Despite the lack of an introduction formula, it is reasonable to treat 
the passage as a quotation. First, it is obvious for any attentive reader or hearer 
that the third person plural pronoun in the quotation («ùtôv) cannot refer to 
the same persons as the third person plural of the preceding words (Yjxovcav). 
This syntactical discrepancy would have signalled to the audience that Paul 
must be introducing material from an external source.!”” Second, the quota- 
tion is a 17-word-long perfectly verbatim rendering of the psalm. 


174 Siegert 1985, 155. 

175 Obedience to the gospel is a theme Paul refers to repeatedly in Romans: see 1:5; 6:16-17; 
15:18; 16:19, 26 (Dunn 1988b, 622; Jewett 2007, 641). 

176 BDR $427.2. The double negative is difficult to render in English appropriately. My trans- 
lation highlights the fact that in Greek the question already contains the answer. 

177 Stanley 1992, 141-142. Similarly Koch 1986, 13-14. 
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Rom. 10:18 Ps. 18:5 LXX (19:5 MT) 





sig mäcav thv yiv £E$jA0sv 6 POdyyoc adtayv eisnäcav thy yiv EErAdev 6 põóyyoç adTaY 
xai elc Te mépaTa THS olxouMEVYS xai eis Te época TIS oixovpévnç 
TÀ PHato abtayv TÀ Prater AÙTÕV 





The quoted words (in italics) derive from a praise of God by the creation: “The 
heavens tell of the glory of God, and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. 
Day to day declares the word and night to night proclaims knowledge. There 
are no speeches or words the articulations of which are not heard. To all the 
earth went their sound, and to the ends of the world their words. In the sun he 
set his dwelling place" (Ps. 18:2-5). In the psalm, the third person plural of 
the words Paul quotes refers to day and night, and perhaps to the heavens and 
the firmament. In contrast, in Paul's argumentation the quotation answers 
the question of whether everybody has been able to hear the gospel. In the 
new setting of the quotation in Romans 10, its third person plural appears to 
refer to the preachers of the good news mentioned in verse 15 (unpb&wew, tàv 
edayyeiılouevwv). Paul does not need to modify the wording in any way. The 
question that precedes the quotation forms the new frame in which the quota- 
tion is read, and a suitable antecedent for the pronoun avt&v can be found in 
the preachers mentioned a couple of verses earlier. Consequently, the idea of 
creation praising God is not transferred to Romans, but the quotation appears 
to speak about the dissemination of the gospel.!”8 

In the face of such a striking recontextualization, it is crucial to ask what 
Paul intends to communicate with the quotation. Does he completely ignore 
the original context of the passage,!”9 or is the praise of God by the creation 
central for his argument? According to some commentators, Paul's point 
is natural revelation: that the day and the night praise God means that 
knowledge about him is accessible for everyone.!8? The problem with such a 


178 Note the verbal link with Rom. 10:8/Deut. 30:14 as well: tà prynata abrav - &yyóc cov TO Pc 
got (Waters 2006, 191). 

179 Cf Hays 1989, 175: "In cases such as these, there is no indication that Paul has wrestled 
seriously with the texts from which the citations are drawn. He has simply appropriated 
their language to lend rhetorical force to his own discourse, with minimal attention to the 
integrity of the semiotic universe of the precursor". 

180 According to Wright, the psalm made Paul “ponder the relationship between God's rev- 
elation to the whole world in creation and the revelation to Israel in Torah" (Wright 2013a, 
1180). Similarly, Wagner 2002, 186: "Paul's citation of Psalm 18:5 implies ... that Israel, 
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reading is that none of the natural forces is mentioned in the verse Paul quotes. 
Therefore, the audience would have to recognize the verse and know its origi- 
nal context in order to supply the idea of creation. That Paul does not help 
them in this process with an introduction formula or other explanatory ele- 
ments renders this explanation improbable.!*! In contrast, if Paul intention- 
ally uses the verse to describe the proclamation of the gospel by himself and 
his fellow missionaries, as seems probable, how should this hyperbolic state- 
ment be interpreted? As Paul is only planning his mission to Spain, the psalm 
quotation can scarcely be taken as his serious analysis about the sphere of 
proclamation.!®? The quotation does not function as a proof of any sorts here, 
but rather as a rhetorical device. It should not be read as a bold claim about 
geographical facts (which Paul would then contradict later in the letter) but 
its emphasis is on the public proclamation of the gospel.!83 He lends the po- 
etic language of the psalm to articulate his own conviction that the reason for 
Israel's unbelief is not that they have not heard the gospel (“hearing” referring 
here to the first level of reception).'*^ This enables him to move forward to 
examining the second level: understanding what is heard. 


5.5 A Non-Nation and a Disobedient People (10:19-21) 


Paul concludes the discussion by presenting a catena that consists of quota- 
tions from Deut. 32:21, Isa. 653, and 65:2. Paul's own words are limited to a 
concise rhetorical question and three brief introduction formulae. Because of 
this scarcity, it is important to analyse carefully the few clues Paul gives for 


knowing the truth about God as creator and entrusted with the inestimable gift of God's 
vópoc, should have been particularly receptive to the good news of God's salvation for Jew 
and Gentile alike through Christ." It remains unclear whether Wright and Wagner think 
that Paul intended to share this pondering with his audience and how the quotation is 
supposed to work as part of the message he wishes to communicate. 

181 Jewett suggests that Paul believed the psalm to be familiar to his audience (Jewett 2007, 
643). Unfortunately, Jewett does not explain why Paul imagined that his audience would 
recognize this particular verse and remember its context. 

182 Cranfield 1979, 537. 

183 Wilk 1998, 133. 

184 Dunn 1988b, 624, 630; Wilk 1998, 132. In contrast, Wagner reads the quotation and the 
echoes it evokes as a “damning proof” in which the voices of “creation, the message of the 
Law, and the message of Paul and his associates" intermingle: “Confronted with the har- 
monious testimony of these many witnesses, Israel's unbelief appears tragic and inexcus- 
able" (Wagner 2002, 185-186). This appears somewhat exaggerated: if Paul had intended 
to lay so much weight on this quotation, he would probably have introduced it properly 
and made explicit references to creation and the law. 
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approaching the quotations. The most important one is the rhetorical ques- 
tion preceding the catena (ph Topo] oox £yvo;). The way the question is read 
greatly affects the interpretation of the quotations. What does Paul ask and 
what is the answer? Will Paul finally pinpoint the reason for Israel's resistance 
towards the gospel? 


554 The Frame of the Catena 
Paul continues his search for the reason for Israel's unbelief by posing another 
rhetorical question with a double negative: “But I say: it is not as if Israel did 
not understand, is it?” (Ad Aéyw, uh Topand ox Eyvw;). Since this question 
and its answer are in a key position in Paul's argumentation, they deserve 
detailed discussion. The verb ywwoxw must refer here to a deeper level of re- 
ception than just having heard something and thus superficially knowing it; 
otherwise the question would only repeat the one in the previous verse. 
Therefore, in this context “knowing” means comprehending the message.!8° As 
was the case with the question in verse 18, the form of the question in Greek 
already suggests the answer: they have understood.!86 However, this time Paul 
does not answer the question himself with pevotvye. This has led some schol- 
ars to suggest that the question is — against normal Greek usage — not rhetori- 
cal but genuine (in the sense that the answer is not implied by the question). 
Thus it could be answered differently than the question in verse 18.187 In the 
following, I will argue that this is not the case, but rather that the answer can 
be deduced from the question: they have understood. 

Not only the answer but also the contents of the elliptic question are debat- 
ed in scholarship. What is the object of understanding? It has been suggested 


185  Wilckens 1980, 230; Dunn 1988b, 625. 

186 Jewett 2007, 644. For the Greek double negative and my English rendering of it, see above 
p. 182. 

187 According to Hofius, the parallel formulations in 10:18 and 19 are intended to lend addi- 
tional emphasis to the different answers the questions receive: “Auf dem Hintergrund der 
formalen Parallelitát der Fragen tritt die tiefe Differenz in den Antworten um so schär- 
fer hervor; Israel hat die Botschaft (die &xoń von V. 16 f) zwar ‘gehört, es hat sie jedoch 
nicht 'verstanden" (Hofius 1986, 298 n. 5). In addition to this stylistic parallelism, Hofius 
defends the negative answer (they did not understand) with Rom. 10:2-3, which will be 
discussed below. Wilk, for his part, suggests that both questions genuinely invite reflec- 
tion, which is why they can be answered differently (Wilk 1998, 131). Wilk defends this 
interpretation by pointing out verses in which py begins a non-rhetorical question: Rom. 
3:5, Mt. 12:23, and John 4:33 (see BDR $427.2 n. 2). However, as none of these examples 
is a question with a double negative, they are not parallel to Rom. 10:19. Avemarie (2010, 
319-320) argues that the question remains unanswered, which also contradicts normal 
Greek usage. 
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that understanding points forward to the three quotations: has Israel not un- 
derstood that God moves Israel to CfjAoc, reveals himself to gentiles, and per- 
sistently summons Israel in vain (1019—21)? Since all this has been foretold in 
Israel's scripture (as manifested by the three quotations), Israel should have 
known it.188 However, this hypothesis that knowing relates to the contents of 
the three quotations detaches verses 19-21 from the context of preaching the 
gospel and from the chain of preconditions leading to faith and calling upon 
the Lord (10:14-15). The contents of the quotations hardly constitute the core 
of the gospel Paul preaches: that God reveals himself to gentiles is not the es- 
sence of the gospel, but a statement about its recipients.!8° In 10:18 the object 
of hearing was not mentioned either, but the object could easily be supplied 
from the preceding verses: “the word of Christ" (10:17), “our message" (10:16), 
"the gospel" (10:16). As nothing points to another direction, it is probable that 
the object does not suddenly change.?? Therefore, the question should be 
completed with “It is not as if Israel did not understand the gospel, is it?" 

The question about Israel's comprehension is fundamentally a scriptural 
motif. In Isaiah this motif occurs repeatedly, and it has been suggested that 
Paul's question echoes certain Isaianic verses.!?! First, it has been suggested 
that Isa. 1:3 is a verbal parallel to Rom. 10:19.19? Second, in Isa. 40:21 and 28 the 
verbs dxobw and ytvwoxw appear in parallel rhetorical questions, thus resem- 
bling the rhetorical questions in Rom. 10:18 and 19.193 


188 See Koch 1986, 28; Bell 1994, 101-103; Tobin 2004, 351; Watson 2004, 447; 2007, 332. 
According to Watson (2004, 447), Israel should also have known the extent of the gentile 
mission (which is in Watson's reading described in 10:18): "The question about Israel must 
relate both to what precedes it (the citation from Psalm 18) and to what follows it (the 
citation from Deuteronomy 32).’ Such a reading makes the message of the two rhetorical 
questions curiously asymmetric despite their symmetric form: “Have gentiles not heard 
the gospel?" is followed by “Did Israel not know that the message of salvation extends to 
the ends of the world and that Israel is made jealous of a non-nation?" 

189 Shum claims that “at least in this context, by the term edayyéAtov (v.16) or pua Xpiotoö 
(v. 17), Paul may well have meant God's inclusion through Christ of the Gentiles as part of 
his people" (Shum 2002, 230). This is unconvincing in the light of 10:910 and Paul's use 
of "gospel" elsewhere. 

190 Wilk 1998, 133; Wagner 2002, 187. Bell, in contrast, rejects the gospel as the object of know- 
ing. According to him, the question in 10:19 would in this case merely repeat 1018 (which 
Bell rightly considers unlikely; see Bell 1994, 97-98). However, it is not necessary to take 
àxovw and yıyworw as synonyms. In my reading, they refer to different levels of reception. 

191 [n addition to the verses discussed below, see Isa. 6:910; 48:6, 8 (pointed out by Hofius 
1986, 298 n. 5). Moreover, Hofius observes that in the original context of the first quotation 
in the catena (Deut. 32:6, 28-29), Israel is presented as a foolish and unwise people. 

192 Wilk 1998, 314-315. 

193 Wagner 2002, 181-182. 
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Rom. 10:19 


Isa. 1:3 LXX 


Isa. 40:21 LXX 


Isa. 40:28 Lxx 





un Iopahà oùx 
Eyvo; 


It is not as if 
Israel did not 
understand, 
is it? 


Eyvw Bods tov 
xtYjadpevov xal óvoc 
THY atvyy Tod 
xuplov adtod 
Iopana 8£ ue oùx 
čyvw 

xal 6 Anög ME oÙ 
guvfxev 

The ox knows its 
owner and the 
donkey its master's 
crib, but Israel does 
not know me, and 
the people do not 
understand me. 


ar 
ov yvwosoðs; 
0x dxoicscós; 


ox &vyyyéàn ¿ë 
Axis opiv; 

00x EYVWTE TH 
OeuéAtot THs ys; 


Will you not know? 
Will you not hear? 
Has it not been 
declared to you from 
the beginning? Have 
you not known the 
foundations of 
earth? 


xai vOv oOx ëyvwç 

el un rfxovcag; 

góc aiwvioç 6 Ocóc ó 
KATATKEVATAG TA 
depot THS fic ov 
TELVEGEL 008€ 
XOTIQOEL 

Have you not known? 
Have you not heard? 
The eternal God, the 
God that formed the 
ends of the earth will 
not hunger or grow 
weary. 





However, since dxoóo and yivwsxw are very common verbs, too much empha- 
sis should not be placed on verbal links.!% I do not consider it plausible that 
Paul intended his audience to spot an allusion to one or several of these pas- 
sages. For that the verbal and thematic links between Romans 10 and Isaiah 1 
or 40 are too general./?5 Instead of speculating on whether Paul himself was 


actively pondering upon any of these verses, it is more important to see how 
the motif of knowing functions in them. In all of them, *not knowing" does 


not result from lack of information but is an attitude of unwillingness and 
stubborn unresponsiveness.!% That the ox and donkey know their master but 


194 


Isa. 1:3 appears at first glance to represent a close verbal parallel to Rom. 10:19, but it con- 


sists of only three extremely common words. Moreover, Isa. 1:3 is a statement, Rom. 10:19 
a question. As for Isa. 40:21 and 28, Wagner (2002, 182) puts much weight on the verbal 
connections: "The close verbal resemblance between Romans 10:18-19 and Isaiah 40:21/28 
suggests that Paul deliberately framed his twin questions to recall Isaiah's challenge to 
unbelieving Israel.” The decisive argument for Wagner is that in the Septuagint dxobw and 
Y!vwoxw appear in parallel questions only in these two verses (Wagner 2002, 183). Even so, 
I would hesitate to call the occurrence of two extremely common verbs a "close verbal 
resemblance" The form of the questions is very different from Rom. 10:19. 


195 
196 


For the thematic links, see Wilk 1998, 315; Wagner 2002, 183-184. 
Cf. Wagner 2002, 187-188. 
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Israel does not know the Lord implies that Israel does not want to know the 
Lord.!?? Similarly, Isa. 40:21 and 28 are polemical questions that accuse Israel 
of not accepting what it certainly knows and acting according to this knowl- 
edge. Thus, all these passages speak about hearing and knowing in the sense of 
recognition and obedience, which corresponds to the "third level" of response 
Paul seems to presuppose in 10:16-19. 

Such a distinction between knowing (the “second level") and obeying what 
is known (the "third level") explains how Paul can expect the answer "they have 
understood" for the question in 10:19, although in 10:2 and 3 he has highlighted 
Israel's ignorance. According to these verses, Israel's zeal is not *according to 
understanding" (CfjAov 0:00 Éyovcty AM’ od xaT” &ntyvoctv) and as they are igno- 
rant of God's righteousness (dyvooüvrec yap Thv Tod Oeod Stxatootwyv) they have 
not submitted to it. These verses have been used as an argument for answer- 
ing the question negatively: Israel did not understand.!?® However, exactly in 
10:3 the verb &yvoéo is closely associated with disobedience. This “not know- 
ing" is fundamentally rebellious unwillingness to submit to what is known.!99 
Consequently, 10:2-3 is not in contradiction with 10:19. Israel has heard and 
understood the gospel (in the sense that the gospel is not unintelligible for it) 
but rejected it, continuing to rely on righteousness based on the law.2 This is 
the framework in which the three quotations should be read. 

After the rhetorical question Paul limits his own words to mere introduction 
formulae and lets the quotations speak for themselves. This strategy results 
in a loaded catena of three quotations that appear to shed light on one an- 
other. In the absence of other interpretive hints, the audience must read the 
three quotations together and attempt to make sense of them that way. The 
task is demanding and requires some deduction from the audience, and some 
aspects become clearer only later when Paul picks up motifs from 1019-21 in 
Romans n. Since the quotations are not framed by other interpretive elements, 
the introduction formulae gain additional weight. The first one, "First Moses 


197 Curiously, Wilk does not discuss this aspect of Isa. 1:3. If Paul genuinely attempts to de- 
fend Israel, as Wilk (1998, 134) argues, why would he intentionally refer to Isa. 1:3? That 
Israel does not know its master when the ox and donkey do can hardly serve as a defence 
for Israel. 

198 Hofius 1986, 298 n. 5; Wilk 1998, 134. The idea is that if Israel is ignorant of God's righteous- 
ness, how could they know the gospel, the core of which is God's righteousness (11617)? 
Cf. Avemarie 2010, 317—318. 

199 Wagner 2002, 187. 

200 Cf. the following attempts to articulate this difference: Stuhlmacher 1989, 145: "Erkannt 
hat es wohl, aber nicht anerkannt.’ Wilckens 1980, 230: “Israel hat sehr wohl begriffen; in 
seinem Ungehorsam weiß es, was es abweist.” Wagner 2002, 188: "Paul argues that Israel 
has known, and yet, paradoxically, that they stubbornly refused to know.’ 
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says" (np&tog Mwücnjs Aéyet), localizes the quotation in the Torah. As is typical 
of Paul, mentioning the alleged author only informs the audience about the 
source text, not the speaker of the quoted words, who is unmistakably God in 
all three quotations.??! The second introduction formula “And Isaiah is bold 
and says" ('Heoto dé anotoAud xai A€yet) indicates the change of speaker and in 
an extraordinary manner comments on the boldness of the message. The au- 
dience is alerted that something unexpected and remarkable is to follow. The 
third introduction formula “But of Israel he says” (mpös de tov Topana Acyeı)?02 
informs the audience that this quotation likewise derives from Isaiah, but con- 
cerns Israel, which means that the previous quotation must speak of a group 
other than Israel. The introduction formulae thus create expectations and in- 
struct the audience to approach the quotations from a certain angle.203 


552 The Wording of the Quotation in 10:19 
The first quotation in the catena is from Deut. 32:21. 





Rom. 10:19 Deut. 32:21 LXX Deut. 32:21 MT 

evo xà IN] 
napačnAwow bunds napalmAwow qùtoùç? DN IPR 
Ent’ oOx £vet Ent’ ov £Ovet Dp-N53 
ent’ Ever dovverw en’ Ever dovverw 922 2 
TAPOPYLA LUAC TAPOPYLA adTOUS DO'v2N 





a Only a handful of Christian authors (Chrysostom, Hippolytus, and Theodoret of Cyrus) use 
the second person plural, and they are probably dependent on Romans (Stanley 1992, 143). 


Aside from the insignificant detail of reading ¿yw instead of xayw, Rom. 10:19 
deviates from Deut. 32:21 only in reading bp twice rather than adtovcs. This 


201 “First” probably refers to the position of the quotation in the catena: Moses is the first wit- 
ness (Wilckens 1980, 230; Wagner 2002, 202). It is likewise possible that Paul refers to the 
chronological order of his witnesses (see Wilk 1998, 136). In contrast, the suggestion that 
Paul would mean “the first Moses" as opposed to the second Moses (that is, the prophet 
promised in Deut. 32:1) is far-fetched in this context (for the theory and its supporters, see 
Bell 1994, 97 n. 62 and the Targum Neofiti edition of Díez Macho 1978, 559). 

202  npóc followed by the accusative conveys here the subject matter of the speech, not its 
recipient; see Bauer ‘dc’ 111 5a; Dunn 1988b, 626, Wilk 1998, 137; Jewett 2007, 648. 

203 Itis sometimes suggested that in 10:18-21 Paul quotes from the Writings, the Torah, and 
the Prophets. One should note, however, that in Paul's time the Psalms were generally 
considered prophetic (Docherty 2015b, 8; Evans 2015, 37). 
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transformation can almost certainly be traced to Paul, for it finds no sup- 
port whatsoever in the manuscripts of the Septuagint or the Masoretic text. 
However, the reason for the modification is not self-evident.2™ It is possible 
that Paul intended to create a contrast with the next quotation from Isa. 65:1. 
Both quotations use the third person plural, but Paul relates them to different 
groups, Deut. 32:21 to Israel and Isa. 65:1 to gentiles. When Paul changes the 
person, the address “you” is distinguished from other grammatical forms in the 
immediate context.?05 This may alert the audience to consider carefully who 
is addressed. At the same time, the change makes the quotation rhetorically 
more impressive.206 


5.5.3 ¢#dos in the Song of Moses and in Romans 

Paul quotes the Song of Moses (Deut. 32:1-43) thrice in Romans and alludes 
to it several times in his letters.2°” Since the quotations derive from different 
parts of the song, it can be assumed that Paul was familiar with the internal 
logic of the song in its entirety. As I will argue below, the song may have had a 
formative influence on his understanding of both Israel's current state and its 
future.208 The Song of Moses is a prophecy about Israel's future unfaithfulness 
and its consequences (Deut. 31:29; 32:20). With poetic imagery the song de- 
scribes God's solicitude for Israel in the wilderness and predicts Israel's apos- 
tasy in the middle of the wealth of the promised land. The Lord, angered by 
Israel's idolatry, reacts with a counter-provocation: "They have provoked me to 
jealousy (napečńwoav) with no-god, angered (mapwpytcav) me with their idols. 
AndIwill provoke them to jealousy with a non-nation, I will anger them with a 
nation lacking understanding" (Deut. 32:21). In addition to famine, wild beasts, 


204 Koch suggests that Paul changes the person to avoid erroneous identification with the 
preachers (Koch 1986, 110, followed by Bell 1994, 96; Wilk 1998, 135 n. 23). On the other 
hand, he has already introduced "Israel" into the discussion, which should have been suf- 
ficient for preventing misunderstandings (Stanley 1992, 143; Wagner 2002, 190 n. 209). 

205 Stanley 1992, 143-144; Watson 2004, 447. 

206 Cf. Stanley 1992, 144: "The element of rhetorical intensification that results from framing 
the citation as an apostrophe to Israel highlights for the hearer the important place of this 
verse in the following discussion.’ Similarly, Wagner 2002, 190. 

207 In addition to Rom. 10:19, direct quotations occur in Rom. 12:19 (Deut. 32:35) and 15:10 
(Deut. 32:43). In Rom. 1:u and 14 Paul alludes to the verse he quotes in 10:19. Further allu- 
sions to the Song can possibly be found in Rom. 9:14 (Deut. 32:4); 1. Cor. 10:20, 22; Phil. 215 
(Deut. 32:5) (suggested by Bell 1994, 200; Schaller 2006, 274 n. 57). 

208 Hays and J. Scott emphasize the importance of Deuteronomy 32 for Paul's soteriological 
scenario: "Deuteronomy 32 contains Romans in nuce" (Hays 1989, 164). “Paul draws on this 
tradition as a salvation-historical framework" (J. Scott 1993, 665). However, I will argue 
below that Paul does not simply adopt the "plot" of Deuteronomy 32, but selectively uses 
some of its features, combining them with other motifs and storylines. 
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and poisonous serpents, Israel will be attacked by enemies (that God helps, the 
song implies). Only the concern that Israel's enemies will congratulate them- 
selves on their success hinders God from destroying Israel completely. Israel's 
repentance is not mentioned in the song, but the previous chapters suggest 
that the idea could be supplied (cf. Deut. 28:33-34). Eventually, God will re- 
turn to his much-weakened people and avenge their blood (32:36, 41). The song 
ends with a doxology in which the nations (£0vn) are encouraged to join Israel 
in its praise (32:43). 

Since Paul picks up the distinctive verb napa@yAdw and uses it again in 11:11— 
14, it deserves closer inspection. The prefix napa- serves to make the verb (yAdw 
transitive: “to move to C/Aoc"20? Therefore, the verb napatnAdw is best exam- 
ined together with the A- word group as a whole. In English ¢ĝàoç is rendered 
with a variety of words, such as eager pursuit, jealousy, and emulation. Some of 
these translations have negative and some positive connotations. However, it 
is crucial to understand that in Greek "the object toward which C$jXoc is directed 
indicates whether an instance of oç is to be commended or scorned. That 
is, it is not the case that ‘jealousy’ or ‘envy’ constitutes one sense, and ‘zeal’ an- 
other, but rather that one concept (grab-bag) can be put to ends that in English 
are best rendered with these various words."71? In Deut. 32:21, napačnàów is in 
parallel position with napopyilw (“to provoke to anger"), which affects its con- 
notations in this context. Here CfjAoc has a strong relational aspect: it arises due 
to violations of the intimate relationship between God and Israel. Therefore, in 
this context the translation "jealousy" defends its place. Israel's idolatry is de- 
scribed as adultery in Deut. 31:16, and "jealousy" picks up this motif. Israel vio- 
lates the relationship by serving idols and “no-god” (ov deöc), and the fact that 
God in turn provokes Israel to jealousy with a non-nation (ov« £0voc) means 
that he withdraws his loving protection from Israel and lends support to its op- 
pressors instead. What Israel will be jealous of is therefore its position as God's 
own beloved people. While in Deut. 32:21 the primary motivation for God pro- 
voking Israel to jealousy seems to be revenge, it is possible to interpret the 
later developments in the song so that jealousy has a positive function, at least 
when the song is read in the light of previous chapters (Deut. 28-31): jealousy 
and the devastating punishment ultimately make the survivors return to God. 

Paul quotes only the latter half of Deut. 32:21, omitting the part of Israel 
provoking God. Without the context of idolatry, the aspect of jealousy is not 
self-evident. The audience needs to decipher who is speaking to whom and 


209  Lappenga 2015, 74, 185; cf. BDF $150. For examples, see Bell 1994, 27-43. 
210 Lappenga 2015, 71. The same appears to largely apply to the Hebrew root Nip that the (A 
word group translates in the Septuagint; see Gesenius and Bell 1994, 8-24. 
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what the non-nation refers to. The following Isaianic quotations help to de- 
duce that the speaker in all three quotations is God (as in numerous previous 
quotations). That Israel is being addressed is hinted by the question “It is not 
as if Israel did not understand, is it?" and by the introduction formula “First 
Moses says"?! The “non-nation” is easily identified with the similar designa- 
tion “Not My People" in 9:25 (Hos. 2:23), which refers to gentiles.?!? Therefore, 
in its new context the quotation appears to suggest that God uses gentiles to 
provoke Israel to CfjAoc. What God intends to achieve by such a provocation is 
not revealed. (AAog and anger stand in parallel positions, and nothing in the 
quotation itself suggests that (/Aos has a positive function. In the Song of Moses 
the non-nation refers to hostile nations that attack Israel, but in Romans 10 the 
role of the non-nation and how and why it manages to provoke Israel to GijAo¢ 
remains unclear.?!3 The instrumental role of gentiles is clarified when the quo- 
tation is read together with the following ones from Isa. 651-2, which is why 
the argumentative functions of all three quotations will be analysed together. 


554 The Wording of the Quotations in 10:20-21 

The second and third quotations in the catena derive from Isa. 65:1, 2. In Rom. 
10:20 Paul renders the same words as the majority text of the Septuagint, but 
the phrases are in a different order. 


211 While the vast majority of scholars read the second person plural pronoun as addressing 
Israel, Reinbold reverses the identification of the two groups and argues that the pro- 
noun refers to Christian gentiles in Rome. Correspondingly, the designations oùx £0voc 
and £6voc douverog are to be identified with the majority of Jews who do not believe in 
Christ (Reinbold 1995, 124-125). The message of the quotation is that God makes the gen- 
tile Christian addressees of the letter angry (not jealous) towards the unbelieving Jews 
who lack understanding. According to Reinbold, this idea would be quite compatible 
with Paul's own anger in 1 Thess. 214-16 and Acts 18 (Reinbold 1995, 126; 2010, 406 n. 15). 
However, that God makes the gentile Christ-believers angry towards Jews does not fit the 
argument of Romans 9-u1 at all. Rom. 1111214 shows that the fates of Israel and gentiles are 
intertwined. How would gentiles' anger towards Israel lead to Israel's salvation? Moreover, 
Paul himself mostly refrains from making frustrated comments in Romans 9-ui (similarly, 
Avemarie 2010, 317 n. 68). 

212 Similarly, Bell 1994, 98 n. 66. Finding Israel and gentiles in the quotation is further fa- 
cilitated by Paul's tendency to repeatedly divide humanity into Jews/Israel and gentiles/ 
Greeks (Stanley 2004, 166). 

213 That the "foolish nation" means hostile foreigners is clear in the context of Deut. 32:21 
(cf. Deut. 28:47—51), but, as Watson (2004, 446) emphasizes, this is not explicit in the part 
Paul quotes. This enables Paul to read Deut. 32:21 in a creative way and to interpret the 
role of the nation as something else than aggressors. 
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Rom. 10:20 Isa. 65:1 LXX? Isa. 65:1 OLb Isa. 65:1 MT 
eüpedyv [&v]* EHDAUNS EyEvöunv Eugavys Eyevöunv® nov 
tots ue un Cytodow tots us ph Cytodow tots pè py emeowrdow NW NIY 
Eupavns eyevounve edpeOnyv cúpéðyv "ORI 


Tots épé un Emepwt@ow  Toigeuépyenepwtdow tots Ene un Cytodow ‘wpa XD 





a This is the critical text of Ziegler's Göttingen edition. Its most important witnesses are 
Sinaiticus and the Alexandrian text (A-Q-26-86-106-710). In both columns of the Greek text 
of Isa. 65:1 the insignificant stylistic variation between &yevöunv and eyevnöyv is ignored as 
irrelevant for the discussion. 

b This word order is attested by the entirety of the Hexaplaric group (O^ comprising B-V-88- 
109-736-Syh), the majority of the Lucianic witnesses (L-147-lIII), manuscripts 403' 544, and 
quotations by Eusebius and Theodoret. 

c The preposition év is omitted by N A C D! L P V 33. 81. 104. 365. 630. 1175. 1241. 1505. 1739. 1881. 
2464, the Majority text (M), and one Vulgate edition. It is included by P46 B D* FG 1506", 
the majority of Old Latin witnesses, and the Clementine Vulgate edition. The preposition 
slightly changes the statement. When it is included, the phrase can be understood “among 
those who did not seek me" (instead of “by those who did not seek me"). In Paul's argument 
the quotation refers to gentiles finding God, and in this context there is a difference whether 
God is found by gentiles or among gentiles. Moreover, in this case the direction of change is a 
crucial argument. It is far more probable that Paul added the preposition in order to slightly 
relativize the bold statement and that Christian scribes harmonized his quotation in this de- 
tail with the Septuagint than that scribes added the preposition out of nowhere (cf. Wagner 
2002, 206—207). 

d BD*1506"4 add the preposition ¿v here as well, which is probably a harmonization with the 
first half of the verse (Wagner 2002, 206 n. 260). 

e While most Lucianic manuscripts attest the reading presented in the table, there is also an- 
other variant, supported by the Lucianic manuscrips 62-/II (comprising 90-130-311) and the 
mixed codex 403. This variant differs from the Lucianic main reading by reversing eupavns 
&yevóuyv and eüpeßyv. Thus, the variant agrees with Paul with regard to the order of the pas- 
sive aorists but not with regard to the dative objects. Since this weakly attested reading can- 
not plausibly explain the origin of Paul's wording, it will not be discussed further. 


The differences between Romans and the Septuagint (as well as inside the 
textual tradition of the Septuagint) are related to word order. There are two 
parallel clauses which both consist of God's self-revelation (I have been found, 
I became visible) and its recipients. The Alexandrian text and Codex Sinaitus, 
which in this verse most probably represent the original Greek translation, or- 
ganize the parallel clauses as follows: 
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I became visible — to those who did not seek me. 
I was found - by those who did not ask for me. 


This order deviates from the Masoretic text that pairs finding with seeking. The 
Hebrew also speaks of God permitting himself to be sought instead of show- 
ing himself. The Hexaplaric and most of the Lucianic manuscripts follow the 
Masoretic text with regard to the order of the elements but leave intact the 
Greek expression &upavns Eyevöunv.?!* Thus they appear to represent a not es- 
pecially carefully conducted revision of the original translation: 


I became visible — to those who did not ask for me. 
I was found — by those who did not seek me. 


Paul's wording pairs the elements in the same way as the Hexaplaric and 
Lucianic reading, but reverses the order of the parallel clauses so that finding 
and seeking come first: 


I was found — by those who did not seek me. 
I became visible — to those who did not ask for me. 


The only other witnesses for this wording are quotations by Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria, and in this particular case it is exceptionally clear that 
they are dependent on Paul.?!? The origin of Paul's wording can be plausibly 
explained in two ways. The first alternative is that his text was similar to the 
original translation (the Alexandrian text) and that he switched the order of 
Eupavng Eyevöunv and eüpeßyv himself. The second alternative is that he had 
a text resembling the Hebraizing reading of the Hexaplaric and Lucianic wit- 
nesses and transposed the order of the entire parallel clauses (but left the pair- 
ings intact).?!6 In both scenarios the motive for the transposition is the same: 
Paul prefers the expression “I was found”, which is more dramatic and high- 
lights more clearly the merciful inclusion of the gentiles than “I became vis- 
ible”, which could refer to any kind of theophany.2" In addition, the quotation 


214 euavis Eyevöunv is a unique and rather inexact rendering of W77 in niphal (“to allow 
oneself to be enquired of, to be sought"). Aquila and Theodotion translate more precisely 
ét. That V7 in niphal is rendered with several different verbs in the Septuagint 
(Anoxpivonau, Intew, exCytéw, émoxén topo; see Wagner 2002, 208 n. 265) may partly ex- 
plain why the exceptional translation did not appear to bother the reviser. 

215 As Wagner (2002, 210 n. 270) observes, both authors also quote Deut. 32:21 and quote or 
allude to Romans 10-11 in the same context. 

216 So Wilk 1998, 35-36; Wagner 2002, 211. 

217 Wilk 1998, 43; Wagner 2002, 211. 
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becomes perhaps more understandable when it begins with ep£Owvy instead 
of eupavig Eyevöunv.218 Paul's quotations from Isaiah tend to be closer to the 
Alexandrian text than any other group of witnesses??? which would support 
the first alternative. On the other hand, in Romans 9-u1 there are two rather 
certain examples of Paul following readings that represent Hebraizing revision 
(9:33; 10:15). The decision between these two alternatives should take into ac- 
count the textual character of the quotation from Isa. 65:2, which will be exam- 
ined below.??? In any case, beginning with “I was found" should be attributed 
to Paul. 

Paul's next quotation from Isa. 65:2 follows the Septuagint otherwise verba- 
tim, but the phrase öAyv mv Nuepav is transposed to the beginning. 








Rom. 10:21 Isa. 65:2 LXX Isa. 65:2 MT 
&Axv THY n uépav 
efenetaon efenetaon nva 
tác xelpdis pov Tas xetpdtc pov "D 
Any THY uépav Diya 
TEPOS Adv TOS Adv Dyg 
Aneıdoüvee aredodvte Nid 
xoi dvrieyovro xal àvtiAéyovtaa 





a The phrase xai dvttAéyovte is included in all manuscripts of the Septuagint, but marked with 
an obelus in the Hexaplaric manuscripts B-Q-88 and the Syrohexapla. 


218 Paul also reverses the order of parallel clauses in 9:25 and 11:3. Although there are no ex- 
amples of him switching individual elements in parallel clauses (which would be the case 
in the first alternative), it cannot be concluded that he would never do that. Wilk overem- 
phasizes the fact there are no parallels to this kind of activity in Paul's letters (Wilk 1998, 
36). This argument is not compelling in view of the limited amount of preserved material. 

219 See Koch 1986, 50. 

220 In contrast, some other explanations offered for the origin of Paul's quotation are far less 
plausible. 1) That Paul would himself be translating from a Hebrew text is implausible 
here, for Paul's wording unmistakably shows dependence on the Septuagint. In addition 
to the Septuagintal &upavng Eyevöuyv, the phrase xoi avtiAcyovta is decisive, which Paul 
includes in his quotation from Isa. 65:2 in the next verse and which occurs only in the 
Septuagint (see the table). 2) The suggestion that Paul would accidentally confuse the 
wordings of the Septuagint and a Hebrew text (Dunn 1988b, 626) does not explain why 
he begins with a phrase that corresponds to the wording of neither. 3) Koch suggests that 
the wording was not modified by Paul at all but represents pre-Pauline inner-Greek cor- 
rection (motivated by the wish to coordinate finding with seeking); see Koch 1986, 50-51. 
There is no manuscript support of any kind for the theory. 
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Since there is no variation with respect to the location of the phrase either in 
Romans or in the Septuagint, the Pauline origin of the modification appears 
certain. To move the temporal designation to the beginning is a stylistic change 
that underlines God's persistence in trying to invite his people.2?! 

Interestingly, Paul includes the phrase xoi avtthéyovta, which occurs only 
in the Septuagint, not in the Masoretic text.?22 In contrast to the translation of 
the phrase Eugavng Eyevöuyv in the previous verse, this is a quantitative differ- 
ence between the Masoretic text and the Septuagint. It would be reasonable to 
assume that Paul quotes Isa. 65:1 and 65:2 from the same source. Is it conceiv- 
able that he reproduces a text that “corrects” the word order in Isa. 65:1 but 
not the quantitative difference caused by xoi avrıkeyovra in Isa. 65:2?223 This 
would suggest that the revision was conducted in an extremely unsystematic 
manner. However, the more *economic" and thus perhaps slightly more prob- 
able explanation is that Paul quotes Isa. 65:1-2 according to a text that followed 
the original translation (the Alexandrian text) and that he switched the order 
of Eupavng eyevounv and eüpednv. Yet for the purposes of this study the choice 
between the two alternatives can be left open. 


555  Hebraizing Revision of Isaiah in Rom. 9:30—10:21 - A Summary 

In this chapter, the phenomenon of Hebraizing revision of Isaiah has sur- 
faced on three occasions and necessitates further consideration. While gener- 
ally Paul's quotations from Isaiah are closest to the Alexandrian text,??* two 
quotations from Isaiah clearly represent Hebraizing revision (Rom. 9:33/Isa. 
283164824; Rom. 10:15/Isa. 52:7), and one ambiguous case (Rom. 10:20/Isa. 65:1) 
can be explained based on either the original translation or on Hebraizing 


221 Koch 1986, 106 n. 12; Stanley 1992, 146-147; Wilk 1998, 43; Wagner 2002, 209; Jewett 2007, 
649. 

222 For the possibility that xoi dvttAéyovta had an equivalent in the Hebrew Vorlage of 
the Greek translator, see Ziegler 1934, 78—79 and the discussion in Wilk 1998, 19 n. 8; 
Wagner 2002, 208 n. 267. Even if this had been the case (which I am sceptical about), the 
Hebraizing revision of Isaiah would have taken place in the light of a later Hebrew text. 
Instead, the phrase aneWoövra xai dvttAeyovta may echo Isa. 50:5, in which the same verbs 
are used in the same order (o0x dneıd& o08£ avrıkEyw, translating roots NN and 310). It is 
characteristic of the translator of Isaiah to strengthen or even create verbal links between 
passages and to borrow expressions from elsewhere in the book (Troxel 2008, 287—288). In 
Isa. 65:2 the repetition of the verbs from Isa. 50:5 creates a contrast between the servant's 
obedience and Israel's disobedience. 

223 A similar question arose when the conflated quotation (Isa. 8:14+28:16) in Rom. 9:33 
was discussed, but in that case a reason could be found why a Hebraizing reviser might 
have left a Septuagintal addition intact; see p. 139. In Isa. 65:2, however, the phrase xoi 
&vxüéyovca is only poetic repetition. 

224 Koch 1986, 50; Wilk 2006, 276; Wagner 2002, 24 n. 86. 
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revision.225 Curiously enough, all three cases are immediately followed by 
quotations that contain distinctively Septuagintal elements that deviate from 
the Masoretic text.?26 How is it possible that some quotations from Isaiah have 
such a different textual character? 

It would not be unreasonable to expect that Paul's quotations from Isaiah 
in Rom. 9:30-10:21 derive from the same source.2?7 In that case it becomes 
necessary to assume that the Hebraizing revision was conducted in a very 
unsystematic manner in Paul's Vorlage. Striking deviations from the Hebrew 
were reworked as they were spotted, but no-one meticulously worked through 
the translation, comparing every sentence with the Hebrew (which would 
have been onerous, since the translation technique of Isaiah is exception- 
ally dynamic and inaccurate).??8 In ancient editorial processes of revising 
texts inconsistency was generally more common than a rigorously systematic 
approach.22? The alternative explanation is that there are multiple sources be- 
hind the quotations from Isaiah in Romans g-u. Perhaps Paul encountered 


225 Wilk finds many more examples of Hebraizing revision in Romans 9-11. In addition to 
Rom. 9:33; 10:15, 20, Wilk also diagnoses small-scale Hebraizing revision in Rom. 11:26 
(Isa. 59:20), Rom. 11:27 (Isa. 27:9), and Rom. 9:27-28 (Isa. 10:22-23) (see Wilk 1998, 36-41), 
whereas I explain all these cases differently. Outside Romans, Hebraizing revision also 
occurs in the quotations in 1 Cor. 14:21 and 15:54 (Wilk 1998, 20-21, 27-30). Wilk divides 
these findings into two groups: 1) quotations with extensive Hebraizing revision (Rom. 
9:33 [Isa. 814]; Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 14:21; 15:54), and 2) quotations with minor Hebraizing 
revision (Rom. 9:27-28; 9:33 [Isa. 28:16]; Rom. 10:20; 11:26 [Isa. 27:9], 27 [Isa. 59:20-21]); see 
Wilk 1998, 41; 2006, 264-266. Since the group of minor revision contains quotations from 
only Romans 9-n, Wilk assumes that they derive from the same source that represents 
a distinctive text-type (Wilk 2006, 267). Since I reject most of Wilk's findings of minor 
revision, I also reject his differentiation. While Wilk argues for three different text types 
of Isaiah (Wilk 2006, 276), my picture of the textual evidence is simpler: there are two or 
three Hebraizing quotations of Isaiah in Romans, and all the other Isaianic quotations are 
based on a wording close to the Septuagint. 

226 Rom. 10:15 is followed by a quotation from Isa. 533 (with the vocative xvpte), Rom. 10:20 by 
a quotation from Isa. 65:2 (with the phrase xai àvtùtéyovta), and the conflated quotation 
in Rom. 9:33 ends with the phrase 6 nıcteüwv en’ abt@ of which En’ adt@ has no equivalent 
in the Hebrew. 

227 This assumption is not dependent on the manner Paul prepared his quotations (see 
Introduction pp. 8-11). If he had memorized sections of Isaiah, one would expect that he 
memorized Isa. 52:7 and 533 from the same manuscript (unless the memorization took 
place over several years in different places and was based on different manuscripts. In 
that case, quotations from Isa. 52:7 and 533 could represent different memorization pro- 
cesses). Similarly, if Paul made notes while preparing the letter, one would expect that he 
made them from one manuscript (in Corinth, for example). 

228  Forthe translation technique, see Seeligman 2004 (1948); Troxel 2008; Wagner 2013. 

229 Ofcourse, there are only two certain cases of Hebraizing revision in Romans, which is not 
enough to establish any patterns or to characterize the revision. 
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what modern scholars would call various text types of Isaiah at different stages 
of his life (when discussing and debating texts). When relying on his memory 
while quoting, he unintentionally mixes them. Or perhaps he produces only 
some of the quotations from Isaiah with the help of a copy or written notes 
and quotes some passages from memory instead.??° Both explanations are 
possible, and the limited amount of material does not allow for a firm decision 
about them. 


5.5.6 Two Peoples? Isa. 65:1-2 in Context 

Paul quotes both Isa. 65:1 and 65:2 only partially (the words Paul quotes are in 
italics): “I became visible to those who did not ask for me, I was found by those 
who did not seek me. I said: ‘Here I am’ to the nation (xà £0vet) that did not 
call my name. I stretched out my hands all day to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people (Aaöv) who did not walk in a true way but after their sins” (Isa. 65:1-2). 
These verses begin God's speech in which he accuses Israel of disobedience 
and obduracy.??! The designations £0voc and Aoóc are used in parallel clauses 
to refer to Israel, which is behaving like a pagan nation: it does not seek God or 
ask for his will, eats swine's flesh, offers sacrifices in gardens, and burns incense 
to demons. Although Israel is not mentioned by name for many verses, there 
can be no doubt about the identity of the people.23? That God revealed himself 
to those who did not ask for him creates a contrast between Israel's stubborn 
resistance and God's persistence in calling his people. 

Paul, however, drives a wedge between Isa. 653 and 2. Although in Isaiah 
the quotations immediately follow each other and speak synonymously of a 
disobedient Israel, with his introduction formula “But of Israel he says" Paul 
implies that the first quotation refers to a group other than Israel.??? Since Paul 


230 See Introduction p. ı1. Norton points out the methodological difficulties in tracing Paul's 
practice: “If we suppose that Paul had memorized a particular work and that his textually 
eclectic citations of that work represent this memorized text, it would be impossible for 
us to know whether he had memorized the text of an eclectic copy, or whether he had 
memorized the texts of several written copies. The two are indistinguishable" (Norton 
2011, 27). 

231 For the verbal and thematic links between Isaiah 65 and Deuteronomy 32, see Wagner 
2002, 202—205. As Wagner observes, none of the connections "actually breaks the surface 
of Paul's argument" (Wagner 2002, 203), but they indicate that Paul did not construct his 
catena randomly. 

232 “The seed of Jacob and Judah" is mentioned in Isa. 65:9, and it is made clear that these are 
the surviving elect of the unfaithful people. 

233 Stanley argues that readers who expect (based on their knowledge of Isaiah 65) that both 
Rom. 10:20 and 21 must refer to Israel simply read the introduction formula in a connec- 
tive sense (Stanley 2004, 164 n. 59). A reading such as "And he [also] says of Israel" is, 
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has repeatedly operated with the juxtaposition between gentiles (or Greeks) 
and Israel (or Jews) (9:24, 30-31; 10:12), he can trust that the audience is able 
to deduce that the group other than Israel should be identified as gentiles. 
Moreover, “those who did not seek me" but to whom God becomes manifest 
resembles a similar formulation in 9:30, namely gentiles who did not pursue 
righteousness but who have reached righteousness.?3* The preceding quota- 
tion from Deut. 32:21 that contrasts “you” (= Israel) with a “nation lacking un- 
derstanding" (= gentiles) further suggests that Israel is contrasted with gentiles 
in 10:20-21 as well. As was the case in 9:25-26, Paul is able to "find" gentiles in 
a passage that in its original literary context speaks of Israel.?3° This time the 
finding is supported lexically with the different designations £0voc and Aoóc. 
Although Paul does not quote the end of Isa. 653 in which £0voc is used, the 
terminological difference probably helped him to read Isa. 65:1-2 as speaking 
of two distinct groups.236 In consequence of this interpretive move, God's self- 
revelation is not directed to wilful Israel but to complete outsiders. In Romans 
10, the emphasis of the quotations therefore changes so that the most striking 
contrast is not between God's persistence and Israel's disobedience but be- 
tween gentiles’ acceptance of the revelation and Israel's rejection of it.237 


557 The Function of the Catena in Paul's Argumentation 

In 9:30-10:19 Paul has tried to make sense of the strange situation in which 
gentiles embrace the gospel and the majority of Israel rejects it. He has at- 
tempted to localize the precise point in which Israel has gone wrong (9:32-33; 
10:2-3, 1419), using as a tool a chain of preconditions that need to be fulfilled 
before faith is possible. The question "It is not as if Israel did not understand 
(the gospel), is it?" and the answer the question presupposes ("Indeed they 
understood") are the climax of Paul's search. He does not push the questioning 
to its logical culmination (“If they understood it, why did they reject it?”) but 
presents instead the catena of quotations. How is the catena connected with 
Paul's inquiry? 


however, awkward, for óc tov IopanA stands in emphatic position in the introduction 
formula. 

234 Wagner 2002, 213; Tobin 2004, 351; Watson 2007, 327; Wright 2013a, 1180. 

235 For 9:25-26, see p. 115, and for a similar reading strategy in 15:21, p. 294. Wagner aptly calls 
this Paul's “penchant for locating Gentiles in negatively-phrased descriptions of people 
(often Israelites!) who are estranged from God" (Wagner 2002, 212). 

236 While the different Greek words are enough to explain Paul's reading, it is noteworthy 
that the Hebrew could alternatively be read as “a nation that was not called by my name" 
(Esv). Such a designation could easily be used of gentiles. 

237 Cf. Wagner 2002, 213. 
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The possibility that the quotations would represent what Israel must know 
(because it is foretold in its scriptures) was already rejected above: the rhetori- 
cal question belongs together with the discussion about accepting the gospel. 
Paul frequently uses quotations to support an assertion of his own, which in 
this case would be that Israel has indeed heard the gospel. Yet none of the 
quotations contain anything that supports this. Occasionally, commentators 
refer to Israel's CfjAoc as if it could answer the question of whether Israel un- 
derstands the gospel. Curiously enough, both scholars arguing that Israel does 
not understand the gospel as well as those arguing that Israel understands it 
defend their position with Israel's £7X05.238 This already suggests that the argu- 
ment cannot be compelling. In conclusion, the answer to the question cannot 
be deduced from the quotations in 10:19-21. 

When Paul keeps his own remarks to a minimum and creates a loaded cat- 
ena, he subtly suggests that the three quotations should be read as mutually 
interpreting one another. Accordingly, the *non-nation" that lacks understand- 
ing (Deut. 32:21) is to be identified with "those who did not ask for" God (Isa. 
65:1). Israel is a disobedient people towards which God keeps reaching with 
outstretched hands (Isa. 65:2), yet it is also provoked to anger and CfjÀoc by 
God (Deut. 32:21). That God both provokes Israel and keeps reaching toward 
it implies that the provocation has a function in a divine plan.?9?? Paul does 
not yet reveal what it is, but the catena implies that GjAo¢ is supposed to lead 
to something. Gentiles are the instrument for inciting @jAo¢ in Israel, and the 
quotation from Isa. 65:1 conveys what form this provocation takes: God allows 
himself to be found by gentiles who were not seeking him in the first place. 
Therefore, the second and the third quotation elaborate on the enigmatic first 
quotation. From Paul's perspective, God's self-revelation to gentiles is currently 
taking place thorugh his gentile mission.?*° Through his and his co-workers’ 
proclamation God is found by gentiles. Correspondingly, God's outstretched 


238 For the former position, see Wilk 1998, 135-136, for the latter, see Koch 1986, 281; Lohse 
2003, 303; Keck 2005, 261. Wilk goes as far as to claim that Israel's jealousy postulates that 
it has not understood the gospel (Wilk 1998, 135). The dynamics of coc will be further 
discussed in connection with 1121-14. 

239 Cf Dunn 1988b, 631. 

240 Despite the indicative aorist forms in the second quotation. According to Wilk 1998, 137, 
the aorists should be understood as ingressive. However, Paul does not appear to be that 
worried about using quotations with tenses that refer to past action, for there are other 
examples of him relating such quotations to current or future events: see 9:29 and Koch 


1986, 317-319. 
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hands and Israel's obduracy are a prophetic prediction of what is for Paul pres- 
ent reality.24! 

The catena thus ties together two motifs from the earlier argumentation: 
first, Israel's disobedience regarding the gospel and God's righteousness (10:3, 
16), and second, the calling of a *non-nation" (9:25).2*? The inclusion of gen- 
tiles is part of God's solution to the problem of Israel's unbelief; as becomes 
clear in 111144, Israel's ZjAog will finally lead to its salvation. Therefore, the 
catena conveys the consequences of a situation where Israel understands but 
rejects the gospel. Paul's argumentation has been led by the question "Why 
does Israel reject the gospel?" He circles around the mystery of Israel's strange 
unreceptiveness, then methodologically digs deeper into it, but then abruptly 
abandons the question “why?” and presents God's solution to “what next?" in- 
stead. The fundamental reason for Israel's unwillingness to embrace the gospel 
is left unanswered (until 11:7). Israel has a zeal for God (10:2) and all the pre- 
conditions for faith and calling upon the name of the Lord have been fulfilled 
(10:14-15), but Christ continues to be the stone of stumbling for Israel.?*3 It is 
remarkable that Paul never directly accuses Israel. He quotes Deut. 32:21 so 
that he omits the part of Israel provoking God. While Isa. 65:2 explicitly calls 
Israel a “disobedient and contrary people”, the accusation is combined with 
the loving gesture of outstretched hands and is thus consistent with Paul's em- 
phatic assertion that God has not abandoned his people (11:1). 

From the perspective of argumentation, Paul's use of quotations is intrigu- 
ing. He does not express in his own words the bold idea that God intentionally 
provokes Israel to jealousy by using gentiles, but allows the quotations to con- 
vey this suggestion. Consequently, he does not need to formulate any claims 
about divine intentions or about the place of Jews and gentiles in God's plan. 
When he gives the impression of positioning himself in the background and 
letting the quotations speak for themselves, a reader disinclined to agree with 
the argumentation is faced not with Paul's authority but with that of the scrip- 
tures. The scheme Paul sketches does not appear to be his own invention but a 
scriptural prophecy, and thus the responsibility shifts to the cited texts.?** 


241 Wilk 1998, 137. 

242 Cf. Dunn 1988b, 625: “The importance of the verse, not least for Paul, is that it begins to 
bring together the two strands so far treated separately in chaps. 9-10 — God's purpose to 
call a ‘no-people’ (9:25) and Israel's rejection of the gospel: the former will provide the 
solution to the latter within the purpose of God (tyw emphatic)?” 

243  Avemarie 2010, 319—320. 

244  Asobserved in the Introduction, a quotation can be used "to convey information implic- 
itly that it might be more awkward to express explicitly" (Clark & Gerrig 1990, 792, citing 
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The catena also structures the argumentation: it creates a sense of intensi- 
fication and culmination that signals the closure of the discussion. This makes 
Paul's sudden change from “why?” to “what next?" even more striking. The ulti- 
mate reason for Israel's unbelief remains a mystery as the argumentative entity 
closes, but the three quotations already contain a hint about the revelation 
to come. That God speaks in the first person singular in all three quotations 
emphasizes the sovereignty of his action, which is a central motif in Romans 9 
and re-emerges in Romans 11.245 From 1:7-8 onwards Paul step by step reveals 
how Israel's unreceptiveness is part of a divine plan. At that point, it becomes 
clearer why he does not directly blame Israel: God himself has hardened Israel 
and caused its unreceptiveness (1:7-8, 25, 31) so that ultimately he “may have 
mercy on all" (1:32).246 


5.5.8 The Catena and Paul's Audience 

The strategy of keeping explanatory comments to a minimum allows Paul to 
give the impression that quotations speak for themselves. It is as if he was not 
interpreting the scriptures but purely quoting them. This is, of course, only an 
illusion: the new frame of the quotations, including the introduction formu- 
lae and the verbal links to previous argumentation, guides the interpretation 
process.?*7 Yet this strategy demands a great deal from the audience. As I ar- 
gued above, Paul provides enough clues to identify which group each quota- 
tion refers to. However, was he confident that his audience would be willing 
to follow these clues? This question is acute when one considers the splitting 
of Isa. 65:1-2 so that the first quotation appears to speak of gentiles, the sec- 
ond of Israel. Although Paul's reading can be defended with lexical arguments 
(£0voc vs. Aoc), readers with access to the original literary context could have 
rejected it as a misreading.?* Would they have been willing to trust Paul's skill 


Macalay 1987, 2). Quotations enable authors to create distance between themselves and 
the quotation so that they cannot be held responsible for it; see p. 25. 

245 Dunn 1988b, 627; Avemarie 2010, 319-320. Hübner likewise emphasizes the divine "I but 
in his reading it only underlines Israel's guilt and responsibility (Hübner 1984, 97-98), 
which I consider unconvincing in view of the development of Paul's argumentation in 
Romans n. 

246 Cf Avemarie 2010, 320. 

247 Similarly, Belli 2010, 193. 

248 Dunn is rather optimistic about the persuasiveness of Paul's reading. Since the expecta- 
tion that gentiles would finally join Israel in worshipping the Lord was widespread in 
Paul's time, Dunn concludes that "Paul's interpretation is hardly forced and would not 
be dismissed as an unjustified interpretation of Isaiah even by his more critical readers" 
(Dunn 1988b, 631). The problem is not the message of the quotation when applied to 
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as an interpreter and have accepted the reading as legitimate? Was Paul aware 
that his reading could be rejected? Without further interpretive comments, the 
quotations remain ambiguous and open to diverse interpretations. Romans 11 
sheds more light on these quotations as the divine plan of the intertwined fates 
of Israel and gentiles begins to unfold. Even so, the dense and loaded catena is 
rhetorically impressive but hardly the clearest way to communicate how Paul 
understands the divine plan. 


5.6 Conclusions 


The entity formed by 9:30—10:21 does not represent straightforward argumen- 
tation. Every now and then Paul's argument takes a new turn and picks up 
motifs from previous lines of thought. The fourteen quotations increase the 
heaviness and opacity of the argumentation: they need framing elements such 
as introduction formulae and explanatory remarks, and even with these ele- 
ments their interpretation requires deduction. On the other hand, the quota- 
tions bring vividness into the argumentation so that the audience hears the 
voices of Moses, Isaiah, and God. They make the style elevated and “scriptural”. 

Above all, they demonstrate that everything Paul argues is firmly rooted in the 

scriptures. Although the argumentation does not reach a definite conclusion 

and important questions are left unanswered until Romans n, Paul's main 
points and how the quotations relate to them can be summarized as follows: 

1) Israel has not reached God's righteousness because it has not understood 
that fundamentally the law points to Christ. Failure to embrace the gos- 
pel means that Israel rebels against God's righteousness and relies on 
righteousness from the law (the quotations in 9:33, 10:5, 6-8). 

2) The problem of Israel's unreceptiveness towards the gospel does not re- 
sult from failures in preaching the gospel. Israel has heard and under- 
stood the gospel but rejected it, not willing to accept what it hears and 
understands (the quotations in 10:15-18). 


gentiles but the fact that it is applied to gentiles in the first place. While continuity with 
the original literary context was in general not an issue for ancient readers, the “more 
critical readers" could certainly have seen that there is no break between Isa. 65:1 and 2 
that would legitimate Paul's reading. Stanley suggests that readers familiar with Isaiah 65 
would not have comprehended Paul's intention and would have applied both verses to 
Israel. Such a reading would leave them wondering about the function of such quotations 
(Stanley 2004, 164-165). Accordingly, knowledge of the original context actually makes it 
more difficult to follow Paul's argument. 
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3) Despite Israel's disobedience, God has not given up but keeps reaching 
toward Israel (the quotation in 10:21). 

4) God will use gentiles to provoke Israel to CfjAoc (the quotation in 10:19). 
The provocation consists of God allowing himself to be found by gentiles 
who were not even looking for him (the quotation in 10:20). The function 
and consequences of this ¢ìAoç are, however, not revealed. 

TABLE 4 The Quotations in 9:30—10:21 

Rom. | Text Introd. Relation to Function in Paul’s 
quoted formula the Lxx argumentation 
9:33 | Isa. 28:16 + | xai pre-Pauline Hebraizing |- confirms as a scrip- 
8:14 yeypantaı | revision + extensive tural prophecy the 
modification by Paul juxtaposition between 
(conflation, changesin | gentiles reaching righ- 
grammatical forms) teousness and Israel 
stumbling 
— presents reactions to 
the Christ-event as the 
cause of the division 
10:5 | Lev.18:5 |Mwüchs pre-Pauline Hebraizing |- summarizes 
yàp ypdpesi | revision + change ofthe | righteousness from 
mv relative pronoun by Paul| the Law 
Sixcrogbvyv — aconcession: this type 
thy ex [106] of righteousness is 
vonov OTL scriptural 
10:6 ‚Deut. - verbatim — part of the introduc- 
8:17/9:4 tion formula to Deut. 
30:12: tells in advance 
that the questions are 
inappropriate 
10:6 |Deut. ý òè èx Pauline modification: |The three quotations 
30:12 TİTTEWÇ omission — demonstrate that the 
8ucotocóv principle of righteous- 
obcoc A£yet ness from faith has 
10:7 | Deut. 7 extensive Pauline a scriptural founda- 
3013 modification: change of | tion (but exegetical 
imagery, omission remarks and 10:9-10 
10:8 | Deut. AA TI insignificant modifica- are needed before this 
30:14 Aéyet tion probably by Paul becomes convincing) 
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TABLE 4 The Quotations in 9:30—10:21 (cont.) 
Rom. |Text Introd. Relation to Function in Paul's 
quoted formula the Lxx argumentation 
10:11 | Isa. Aeyet yàp ý | insertion of rác by Paul, |The two quotations 
28:16 yeagy otherwise see Rom. 9:33 |— support the soteriolog- 
10:13 | Joel - verbatim ical axioms in 10:9-10 
2:32 — emphasize the univer- 
sality of the axioms 
10:15 | Isa. xoc pre-Pauline Hebraizing |- confirms that the first 
52:7 yeypantaı revision + haplography | two preconditions in 
* modification by Paul 10:14-15 have been 
(change of forms + fulfilled: messengers 
omission) have been sent and 
they are preaching 
10:16 | Isa. 53:1 "Hoatag yàp | verbatim — confirms Paul's own 
Aéyet analysis about the 
limited success of the 
gospel 
10:18 |Ps.18(19):5 - verbatim — lends poetic language 
to articulate Paul’s 
own experience: the 
problem in the recep- 
tion of the gospel is 
not that it has not 
been heard 
10:19 | Deut. 32:21 | np@tog Pauline modification |- presents God's solu- 
Mwions (personal pronouns) tion for Israel’s unre- 
Aéyet ceptiveness towards 
the gospel 
10:20 | Isa. 65:1 'Heatag8& =| Pauline modification in |- elaborates on the 
arnotoAu& | word order previous quotation: 
xoi Aéyei Grog is caused by the 
inclusion of gentiles 
10:21 |Isa.65:2 | mpd¢ dé tov | minor Pauline — elaborates on the 
"IopojA A£yet modification quotation in 10:19: de- 
spite Israel's obduracy, 
God keeps reaching 
towards it 
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This argumentative entity contains the greatest density of quotations in the 
Pauline corpus. The entire argumentation is based on quotations, but there 
is remarkable diversity in their functions. Not all of them are equally impor- 
tant for the development of the argumentation; quite a few of them could 
be omitted without damaging the logic of Paul's thought. First, in two cases 
quotations seem to simply decorate the discussion with scriptural language. 
The quotation from Deut. 8:17/9:4 (“Do not say in your heart") is merely part 
of the introduction to the main quotation. Since Paul does not include in his 
quotation those elements in the original frame of Deut. 30:12-14 that point out 
the futility of the questions about going up to heaven and to the other side of 
the sea, he needs to supply similar elements himself. Yet there is no necessity 
to use a quotation. Any formulation such as *we should not say" would have 
sufficed, but Paul uses a phrase that has a scriptural ring. Similarly, in 10:18 he 
borrows language from the scriptures after he has already rejected as ground- 
less the possibility that the gospel has not been heard. The psalm gives words 
for Paul's conviction (which is based on his own experience) that the scope of 
the proclamation is not the problem. The elevated style with the parallelismus 
membrorum structure makes the quotation rhetorically impressive, but it is 
not indispensable for the argumentation. 

Second, three quotations confirm Paul's own words as scriptural (10:1, 13, 
16). In these cases, Paul formulates the matter himself and the quotations back 
him up, often repeating expressions, images, or ideas. For example, his words 
“But not all have obeyed the gospel" (10:16) are followed by a quotation (“Lord, 
who has believed our report?") that confirms his analysis: the message is en- 
countered with unbelief. Although the quotation could be omitted without 
logical problems in the flow of the argumentation, Isaiah's lament brings viv- 
idness into the discussion and roots Paul's missionary experience in the scrip- 
tures. The quotation in 9:33 is a mixture of new information and repetition 
for the sake of offering a scriptural proof. It both justifies the distinction Paul 
has made between stumbling Israel and righteous gentiles and introduces the 
Christ-stone as the cause of this distinction. 

Third, certain quotations do not support Paul's own formulations but stand 
in their place. The best example of this is the catena in 10:19-21. Creating a cat- 
ena that tells what God is about to do in this situation saves Paul from describ- 
ing divine plans in his own words. Thus, quoting protects him from potential 
criticism. Moreover, when God speaks in his own voice, the argumentation 
gains more rhetorical force. At the same time, quotations in the first person 
singular strengthen the impression that God acts according to his own largely 
hidden plan. Another good example of a quotation in the place of Paul's own 
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words is in 10:5: the quotation conveys the principle of righteousness from 
the law.249 

These examples highlight how versatile Paul's use of quotations is. 
Successive quotations may have completely different functions, so that one 
could be omitted as mere decoration while the other is crucial for the flow of 
the thought (10:18, 19). Even when Paul creates the appearance of symmetry 
between two quotations, one may fulfil its function more successfully than the 
other (10:5, 6-8). Consequently, how each quotation relates to the argument 
must be defined carefully and individually. 

None of the quotations in 9:30-10:21 necessitates that the audience is fa- 
miliar with the original literary context. As long as they give heed to the in- 
terpretive hints such as the introduction formulae and read the quotations 
in the light of earlier argumentation (bearing in mind the polarities Paul cre- 
ates, such as from law vs. from faith, gentiles vs. Israel), they can follow Paul's 
point. In fact, in three cases familiarity with the original context complicates 
the interpretation process: in 10:6-8 (Deut. 30:12-14) Paul eliminates every 
reference to fulfilling the law's commandment and changes the word of law 
into Christ. In 1038 (Ps. 18:5) he turns the creation's praise into a statement 
about the proclamation of the gospel. In 10:20 (Isa. 65:1) God's dealings with 
disobedient Israel become his self-revelation to the gentiles. In all these three 
cases an open mind, flexibility, and trust in Paul as an interpreter is required 
so that well-informed members of the audience can let go of their previous 
understanding of these passages and embrace Paul's interpretations. These are 
not minor requirements for an audience Paul has never met and that is not 
under his authority. Did he ever pause to think whether the Romans might 
have any objections with his readings? In his argumentation as a whole he 
frequently anticipates counterarguments, but he never discusses the inter- 
pretation of quotations or refers to the possibility of competing readings. As 
for the quotation from Deut. 9:4 in Rom. 10:6, Paul uses it as a mere introduc- 
tion to his main quotation, but the choice of the phrase is not arbitrary. While 
the majority of Paul's intended audience may not realize it is a quotation, it is 
imaginable that a reader whose scriptural competence resembles Paul's own 
would have appreciated the intertextual link between Rom. 10:3 and Deut. 9:4 
("their own righteousness"). Therefore, one can draw the following preliminary 


249 Its counterpart in 10:6-8, in contrast, cannot on its own articulate how righteousness from 
faith functions. Even Paul's exegetical remarks do not suffice to make the quotation un- 
ambiguously stand for righteousness from faith, but the soteriological axioms in 10:910 
are needed before the dynamics of this type of righteousness are clarified. 
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conclusions: 1) Paul probably imagined a mixed audience with various degrees 
of scriptural knowledge. He is able to some extent to take this into account 
when he quotes the scriptures. 2) He interweaves the quotations into his ar- 
gumentation in such a manner that familiarity with their original literary con- 
text is not required. Thus he is able to take into account the limited scriptural 
knowledge of some Christ-believers. 3) He seems to take for granted that the 
audience will accept his authority as an interpreter and follow his readings. 


CHAPTER 6 


Israel and Gentiles in a Divine Plan (111-36) 


In Romans Paul reaches the climax of his discussion of Israel and God's faith- 
fulness, but both his solution to the question of Israel's fate and how he reaches 
that solution are intensely debated among scholars. Paul finally provides an 
explanation for Israel's mysterious unbelief that was painstakingly analysed 
in 10:14-21. Moreover, he shows that the unbelief has a function in a divine plan 
that intertwines the salvation of Jews and gentiles. At the end of the chapter 
he reveals the *mystery" of this plan, every aspect of which is debated. To what 
extent, in what manner and when is “all Israel” saved? Does Paul's argumenta- 
tion take a surprising turn in the end, or has the solution been carefully pre- 
pared throughout Romans 9-11? Since quotations are situated at hinge points 
of Paul's argumentation, they have an important role in communicating his 
vision. Analysis of the wording of quotations reveals in what direction Paul 
wishes to direct the interpretation. Examining the interplay between quota- 
tions and Paul's own words, for its part, helps to make transparent which steps 
of his argumentation are supported by quotations and which not. This is par- 
ticularly fascinating in Romans n, where Paul uses quotations only at the be- 
ginning and end of the chapter. Determining the argumentative function of 
a quotation carefully may also prevent one from overinterpreting details in a 
quotation. Finally, the question of continuity with the original literary con- 
text of a quotation becomes particularly acute when Paul adopts a scriptural 
motif from a quotation but recontextualizes it: to what extent does he pre- 
serve the scriptural framework and to what extent does he give new meanings 
to the motif? 


6.1 The Analogous Remnant (111-6) 


“I ask, then, has God rejected his people?" (11:1). Paul's rhetorical question fol- 
lows directly from the previous quotation (10:21), which pictures Israel as *a 


1 The textual variant thv xAnpovonlav (attested by P46 F G b and Ambrosiaster) is usually ex- 
plained as a secondary reading that originates from Ps. 93:14 (94 MT): "for the Lord will not 
reject his people (tov Aadv) and his heritage (thv xAypovopiav) he will not forsake” (Metzger 
1994, 464; Jewett 2007, 650). In contrast, Given 1999 proposes that thv xAnpovoniav is the origi- 
nal reading that a scribe harmonized either with 11:2 (if he was perplexed with the word 
xAnpovonlav) or with Ps. 93:14 (if he was well versed in the Septuagint and knew that in the 
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disobedient and contrary people" Already the form of the question implies 
that the inference is false and calls for emphatic denial (cf. 10:19). Paul turns 
the rhetorical question to an affirmation, articulating the leading statement 
of Romans 11: “God has not rejected his people whom he foreknew.”? Although 
the words share a strong verbal affinity with Ps. 9314 (9414 MT) and 1 Kgdms 
12:22, Paul does not introduce them as a quotation; rather, he applies scriptural 
language that he reformulates according to the needs of his argument.? He ap- 
pears to substantiate this statement in very different ways in different sections 


psalm nv xAnpovoulav is used with a different verb). Given points out that P46 is an early wit- 
ness, that the change is more difficult to explain the other way, and that thv xàņpovopiav has 
intertextual echoes that would agree well with Paul's argument (Given 1999, 91-95; for the 
echoes see also Wagner 2002, 224—228). Intertextual echoes are an uncertain basis for textual 
criticism, but the first two arguments are more persuasive. P46 occasionally preserves early 
readings against other witnesses, and it does not tend to harmonize Paul's quotations with 
the wording of the Septuagint (Zuntz 1953, 172, 175). It is indeed difficult to find a good reason 
for a scribe to change tov Aadv to thv xànpovopiav (cf. Wagner 2002, 222, who follows Given's 
argumentation), unless he was troubled by the repetition and intended to bring scriptural 
variation into Paul's manner of expression. However, the reading thv xànpovopiav is weakly 
attested and thus very insecure. For the purposes of this study the case can be left open. That 
the addition 8v/Tjv tpo£yvo in 11:1 is secondary represents a general consensus. 

2 Before this statement Paul offers a piece of empirical evidence: he himself is an example of 
an Israelite who has not been rejected. Yet he does not linger on the point. 

3 The words lack an introduction formula, and they are embedded amidst Paul's own formu- 
lations without syntactical discrepancies. It is necessary to distinguish between an explicit 
quotation and echoing scriptural language. Paul's audience does not need to recognize the 
passage, for the words do not function as a proof here. The scriptural confirmation follows in 
the next verses in which quotations are explicitly introduced (cf. Koch 1986, 18). 








Rom. 11:2 Ps. 93:14 LXX (94:14 MT) 1 Kgdms 12:22 (Lxx) 

oùx dmwoato 6 edo Ort oOx drwaoeta xüptoc STL ODN ANWTETLL xüptoc 
TOV AadV AdTOD TOV Andy adTOD tov Andy adtod 

öv npotyvw. xal thv xànpovopiav adtod ıd TO övopa adTOD TO LEya 


oùx eynatorsier 





Paul modifies the phrase in three ways. First, he changes the future tense into the indicative 
aorist. In consequence, the promise turns into an assertion. Rather than referring to future 
judgement, Paul's formulation underlines that God has not rejected his people in the situa- 
tion where few of the people embrace the gospel. Second, Paul replaces xüpıos with 6 deös to 
refer unambiguously to God (rather than Christ). Third, he continues the statement with a 
relative clause he crafts, specifying the people as those whom God foreknew. "Foreknowing" 
(cf. Rom. 8:29) implies the existence of a divine plan; since God foreknew his people and 
their disobedience, he has been prepared for it. Thus rewritten, the scriptural phrase func- 
tions as Paul's leading statement in Romans 11. 
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of Romans 11. At the beginning of the chapter, he returns to the answer he gave 
in Romans 9: God's faithfulness to his people is guaranteed through the rem- 
nant he preserves. This time Paul highlights the scriptural foundation of the 
remnant motif by retelling Elijah's and God's encounter on Horeb. 


611 Introducing the Dialogue on Horeb 

Paul substantiates his claim of God's faithfulness with a scriptural anal- 
ogy, consisting of two quotations from Elijah's and God's dialogue on Horeb 
(3 Kdms 1920, 18). It is helpful to examine the introduction formulae of these 
quotations together before turning to the quotations themselves. The first 
formula contains an exceptional number of elements that guide the interpre- 
tation of the quotation (N) obx oldate £v Hài ti Ayet ý) ypapy, wç £vcoyydtvet 
To dei xoà tod '"Icpon]A). Its core represents a formulaic introduction, Aéyet 5 
yeagy,* but its other parts are carefully crafted by Paul. The introduction for- 
mula begins with a rhetorical question that connects the encounter on Horeb 
with Paul's assertion that God has not abandoned his people: “Or do you not 
know ...” This anticipates a proof or reasoning of some kind. Once again Paul 
uses a rhetorical question to advance the argument, but that the question is 
included in the introduction formula is exceptional. He also specifies the loca- 
tion of the quotation: it can be found in the Elijah narratives.? The rest of the 
introduction tells to whom the words are directed and what they concern: they 
are addressed to God and contain an accusation "against Israel". 

In this introduction formula, the subject is not Elijah but Scripture: “Or 
do you not know what the Scripture says in Elijah [narratives], how it ap- 
peals to God against Israel" However, in the following quotation it is Elijah 
(not "Scripture") who speaks about his experiences in the first person singular 
(^I alone am left"). Paul obviously expects his readers to identify this speaker 
with Elijah, although he crafts the introduction so that it is Scripture who ap- 
peals to God against Israel. This inconsistency should not be considered to 
result from careless formulation; rather, it is a recurring feature in Paul's in- 
troduction formulae. As was observed in the previous chapters of this study, 
he frequently coins introductions in which the grammatical subject is either 


4 Paul uses the phrase Aéyet y ypor, also in Rom. 4:3; 9:17; 10:11; 11:2; Gal. 4:30. 

5 Koch 1986, 27 n 17. Commonly, Paul mentions the name of the alleged author rather than the 
“location” of the quotation, but this introduction formula has parallels in Rom. 9:25 and ı Cor. 
9:9 (cf. Mark 12:26; Luke 20:37). 

6 Most translators and commentators do not take into account that this inconsistency is char- 
acteristic of Paul, which is why they try to fix it in Rom. 11:2. Cf. NRSV: “Do you not know what 
the scripture says of Elijah, how he pleads with God against Israel?" Lutherbibel 1912: "Oder 
wisset ihr nicht, was die Schrift sagt von Elia, wie er tritt vor Gott wider Israel und spricht:” 
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"Scripture" or the alleged author of the writing, although no one else than God 
comes in question as the speaker of the quoted words. The grammatical sub- 
ject of Paul's introduction formulae does not, therefore, necessarily identify 
the actual speaker. The audience needs to deduce who is speaking, but in most 
cases the context makes it a rather straightforward task. It appears that Paul 
systematically avoids introducing quotations with anything like “God says"? 
Furthermore, introduction formulae that name the alleged author underline 
the authority of the scriptural witness (such as Moses, David or Isaiah). In a 
similar way, "Scripture" functions as Paul's (less specified) witness in 11:3; he 
deliberately crafts the introduction so that "Scripture" appeals to God against 
Israel. From a rhetorical perspective, the sentence becomes more dramatic 
when "Scripture" utters the accusation, but the theological consequences 
were probably even more decisive. For Paul, it is apparently significant that 
Israel's own scriptures testify against it. As is repeatedly implied in Romans 
9-11, the Scripture anticipated Israel's disobedience and reluctance to embrace 
the gospel.® On the other hand, Paul is likewise certain that it promises Israel's 
salvation as well (see below). 

The second quotation contains God's answer to Elijah's complaint, intro- 
duced with Mad ti Aéyet adtTH ó xprnarıcuöc. This introduction formula is 
similarly crafted by Paul to guide the interpretation of the quotation. The un- 
usual subject of the clause, “the divine oracle" refers to “the Lord's word” or the 
“voice” Elijah hears (3 Kgdms 19:9, 13).? The force of the quotation depends on 
the identification of God as the speaker, but again Paul avoids making "God" 
the grammatical subject. &Ad signals discontinuity with the previous quota- 
tion: Elijah accuses Israel, but the divine answer does not join in. While the 
previous introduction formula subtly reprimands the audience (*Or do you 
not know?" this time the question is purely anticipatory (“But what does the 
oracle say?"). Like a good storyteller, Paul poses the question to create a mo- 
ment of intensification. 


6.1.2 The Wording of the Quotations in 11:3-4 

The quotations in 1:3 and 4 pose a complex textual problem to which I will 
propose a completely new solution. Both quotations deviate in numerous 
ways from the majority text of the Septuagint, whereas at four instances they 


Edition de Genève 1979: “Ne savez-vous pas ce que l'Ecriture rapporte d'Elie, comment il ad- 
resse à Dieu cette plainte contre Israél:”. 
7 See,however the introduction formulae of 9:15 and 9:25. 
Rom. 9:33, 10:18, 19, 21; 11:810. 
xpmpartıcuöc is used of an oracular response in 2 Macc. 2:4 (see further Prov. 311 and 2 Macc. 
11:7). 


oOo oo 
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agree with the so-called Lucianic (L) or Antiochene text instead.!? In order to 
solve the textual problem posed by the quotations, it is important to consider 
the nature of the Lucianic text in the books of Kingdoms. It is a recension- 
al text of Christian origin. Unlike the Jewish kaige revision, which sought to 
bring the Greek translation into closer alignment with the emerging standard 
Hebrew text, the aim of the Lucianic revision was to enhance the readability 
and style of the Greek. Although the Lucianic text is a product of Christian 
editors, it is based on an old textual tradition and occasionally preserves 
original readings against other witnesses.!! Its value as a witness for the origi- 
nal Greek translation is therefore intensely discussed within the Septuagint 
studies.!? The relationship to the Hebrew is ambiguous. On the one hand, the 
Lucianic text adopts from Origen's Hexapla "corrections" according to the 
Hebrew. On the other hand, it also contains some much earlier pre-Hexaplaric 
Hebraizing readings.? Thus, the Lucianic text contains various kinds of read- 
ings: the bulk of it is the same as in the majority of manuscripts, but there are 


10 The term Lucianic has been established in scholarly usage, although the relationship to 
the historical person (Lucian) is disputed. The term Antiochene refers to the use of the 
text by Antiochene patristic authors. 

11 Fernández Marcos 2013, 60-61, 65-66. Occasional agreements with Josephus, the Old 
Latin, or patristic authors also show that the Lucianic text preserves old readings. Often 
the explanation for the agreements is that these witnesses preserve the original reading 
(see Kauhanen 2012, 189-191). 

12 For the research history, see Fernández Marcos 1984, 164-172 and the more recent (al- 
though somewhat tendentious) survey of Kreuzer 2013, 23-31. Recently, Kreuzer has 
challenged the traditional view that the Lucianic text is a recensional text by arguing 
that it represents "praktisch die alte Septuaginta / Old Greek" (Kreuzer 2013, 42; cf. 2010, 
36), whereas the majority text has been influenced by the kaige revision (Kreuzer 2010, 
36). While Kreuzer does not completely rule out the possibility that there are also later 
recensional layers in the Lucianic text (Kreuzer 2010, 22; 2013, 42), he argues that the 
bulk of the text represents the Old Greek (- the original translation). Fernández Marcos 
represents the more traditional view. Although he argues that the Antiochene text pre- 
serves a "considerable number of original readings", he emphasizes that it should not be 
equated with the Old Greek: the Lucianic text is a revised text, and the Old Greek can be 
reconstructed with its help only when the characteristics of the revision are taken into 
account (Fernández Marcos 2013, 60—61). For criticism of Kreuzer's view, see further Law 
& Kauhanen 2010, 73-87. I will demonstrate below that the quotations in Rom. 11:3 and 4 
do not support Kreuzer's theory either. 

13 X "Although it [=the Antiochene text] is not a new translation, it does present intriguing 
links to the Hebrew text. This can be seen, not only in the last level of the recension which 
incorporates Hexaplaric material — taken either from the three most recent translators or 
the fifth column of the Hexapla - but also in the traces of a pre-Hexaplaric approach to 
the Hebrew, which could situate it parallel to the Hebraisms detected in the Vetus Latina" 
(Fernández Marcos 2013, 60). For the Hexaplaric corrections, see also Fernández Marcos 
2000, 230—231. 
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some otherwise not extant old (or even original) readings, stylistic improve- 
ments, Hexaplaric approximations to the Hebrew, and a small number of pre- 
Hexaplaric approximations to the Hebrew. In Kingdoms the Lucianic text is 
represented by manuscripts 19-82-93-108-127, and occasionally other witnesses 
agree with their readings. 

The textual history of Kingdoms is complex, and one of the most striking 
oddities is that in certain sections of the books the majority of Greek manu- 
scripts represent a text that has been revised in the light of a proto-Masoretic 
Hebrew text.!* 3 Kgdms 19 does not belong to these so-called kaige sections. 
However, Hebraizing (kaige-type) readings can also be found sporadically in 
the “non-kaige sections" of the books,’ and in a handful of cases the Lucianic 
manuscripts also attest to these readings.!® 

Inthe following, I will first discuss the four agreements between Paul's word- 
ing and the Lucianic text. Even before going into the details, it is necessary to 
consider what would be a rather obvious explanation for the agreements: Paul's 
wording might have influenced the Lucianic textual transmission. However, 
despite the four agreements, the Lucianic reading deviates from Romans in 
significant ways. It is implausible that a reviser took four readings while leav- 
ing most of the differences between Romans and 3 Kingdoms intact." Instead, 
Paul and the Lucianic manuscripts appear to share four pre-Pauline readings. 

The first instance where Paul's wording agrees with the Lucianic text is the 
aorist drekeipönv (versus droAedeinudı of the majority of Septuagint manu- 
scripts) in 3 Kgdms 19:10 (see the table below; the agreements are marked with 
a bold cursive). The aorist is probably secondary and reflects later revision. 
The reading may be an example of an early — unsystematically conducted - 
approximation towards the Hebrew that sought to translate the Hebrew 


14 The so-called kaige sections as defined by Thackeray (1907, 263) are 2 Kgdms 11:2-3 Kgdms 
2:1 (=ßy) and 3 Kgdms 22:1-4 Kgdms 25:30 (=y8). These sections were revised to follow the 
Hebrew very closely. 

15 Aejmelaeus 2008, 355-358, 366; 2012c, 89. The “non-kaige section" is an established but 
somewhat unhelpful term in this context. 

16  Itwaslong assumed that the Lucianic text was completely free from kaige-type readings, 
but this is apparently not the case; see Aejmelaeus 2008, 366; 2017, 169—175. 

17 Stanley 1992, 153. Below it will be shown that Paul's version of verse 3 Kdms 19:18 flows 
much more smoothly than that of the Lucianic text. If the Lucianic revisers had consid- 
ered it appropriate to “correct” the text with the help of Romans, why would they not 
have picked up Paul's linguistic improvements? And vice versa: if a Christian scribe had 
wished to harmonize Romans with the Lucianic text he knew, why would he have limited 
the harmonization to four words and left other irregularities intact (cf. Stanley 1993, 49)? 
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consecutive imperfect with a "standard" Greek equivalent, the aorist.! 
Although the change is towards a more common verb form, it is improbable 
that Paul and later Lucianic revisers changed the verb form independently of 
each other as a minor stylistic improvement: the three other agreements with 
the Lucianic text suggest that this is not a coincidence.!? 

Second, in Rom. 11:4 Paul reads xareXınov in the indicative aorist first per- 
son singular (“I left”), the majority text xatadelibeis (“you will leave") in the fu- 
ture second person singular, and the Lucianic manuscripts xatoAetipw (“I will 
leave") in the future first person singular. The reading of the Lucianic text is the 
most accurate equivalent to the Masoretic text (the first person singular con- 
secutive perfect: ^I will leave"). The majority reading of the Septuagint (which 
represents here the original translation) probably resulted from a corruption 
in or a misreading of the Hebrew Vorlage so that * was dropped out.?? I sug- 
gest that Paul and the Lucianic text both attest to a revision that corrected 
the Greek according to a Hebrew text. It is perfectly plausible that there was a 


18 In the transmission of Kingdoms, perfect forms of the original translation were some- 
times changed into the aorist by both kaige and Lucianic revisers, but for different rea- 
sons: the Kaige revisers aimed at consistency in the translation of the Hebrew historical 
tenses (the perfect and the consecutive imperfect to be translated with the Greek aorist), 
whereas the Lucianic recension aimed at producing good Greek (Aejmelaeus 2007, 99). 
The kaige revision has, however, a clearer tendency to change the original perfect forms, 
whereas the Lucianic recension often preserves them (Voitila 2012, 227—230). According 
to Voitila, in the kaige section of 2 Kgdms the kaige reviser often corrected indicative per- 
fects to indicative aorists "to conform to his striving for consistency in his translation 
equivalents" (Voitila 2012, 230; see also the examples in Aejmelaeus 2007, 94, 99). Wirth 
2016 argues that in 1-2 Kingdoms the revisers aimed at rendering consistently Hebrew 
tenses with certain Greek equivalents. For example, the consecutive imperfect and per- 
fect in Hebrew were rendered, if possible, with the Greek aorist. The motivation for revis- 
ing the tenses was the ideal of philological "correctness", that is, close correspondence 
with the Hebrew (Wirth 2016, 178-182, 186-187, 216-217). Since the profile of the transla- 
tion in 1-4 Kingdoms strongly speaks for one translator for all the four books (Wirth 2016, 
225-227), Voitila's and Wirth's conclusions are valid for 3 Kingdoms as well. 

19  Jewettargues for the Pauline origin of the aorist form, claiming that it reflects Paul's “con- 
temporizing effort, because the latter [- the majority text] implies that Elijah was the last 
in the line of persecuted prophets, whereas Paul's choice of the aorist places Elijah at a 
single point in the past, leaving open the possibility of a future line of persecuted proph- 
ets" (Jewett 2007, 656). Jewett seems to assume that if Paul was familiar with the readings 
attested by the Lucianic text, he also knew the majority tradition and actively chose one 
over another. Consequently, Jewett tries to find a motivation for Paul's every deviation 
from the majority tradition also when Paul agrees with Lucianic readings (see Jewett 
2007, 656 n. 48), which I consider an unnecessary exercise of scholarly imagination. 

20 Stanley 1992, 153-154, n. 237. The resulting translation (you will leave) is peculiar but not 
impossible in the context of God speaking to Elijah. 
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Rom. 11:3 3 Kgdms 19:10? 3 Kgdms 19:10 1 Kings 19:10 MT 
(majority of mss) Lucianic text (L)^ 
XUpt£, 
TOUS TPOPYTAS TÀ Ouctae typ TÀ Ouctae trjg Tnhn3mrns 
TOV &méxcetyaty, gov xatecKantpav gov xorcécxconpoty 1097 
ra Ouctactyptd xal° tobds npopnras xai TODS rpopNTas TRADE 
gov xatéoxapav, gov drtexreivavd TOV ATTEXTELVAV wa 
Ev porate, Ev houpalg, ama 
x&yo ómcAsípgyv ^ xoiómoAéAet got iyw xal UmedeipSyv! IMS) 
Kövos Kovwrarog, £yo HOVWTaTog, "135 IN 
xoi Cytodoww xai Cytodor xai Cytodor ID 
nv pox pov nv buxyv pov nv buxyv pov "WEINE 
Aaßelv adtyve AaBetv adtyy ann? 
a The text is from Rahlfs’s edition with noteworthy variant readings cited in the notes. The 


[e] 


Greek variant readings are taken from the critical apparatus of the forthcoming Góttingen 
edition of 3-4 Kgdms by Julio Trebolle and Pablo Torijano, reproduced with their permission 
(and other variants from the edition of Brooke-McLean). Note the variation between 19:0 
and the almost identical verse 19:14: ce/tHy Siabyxny gov and nateonandav/xadeitav. The verb 
reveals that Paul is quoting 19:10. 

The Lucianic or Antiochene text follows the 1992 edition of Fernández Marcos and Busto 
Saiz: El Texto Antiqueno de la Biblia Griega 11. 1-2 Reyes (TeCC53). There is minor varia- 
tion between manuscripts 19-82-93-108-127, which are the main witnesses for the Lucianic 
text (L). The exact manuscript support for each reading that is relevant here is given in the 
notes. 

xai is absent in A and in quotations from Priscilian and Origen. 

Justin and Origen follow Paul's order of the clauses here (and also add the vocative), but they 
are most probably dependent on Paul (Stanley 1992, 148 n. 217). 

The words Aaßetv aumyv are omitted by the Sahidic and Ethiopic versions and Justin. None of 
them offers evidence for a pre-Pauline reading; all of them could have omitted the words for 
the sake of idiomatic language. Justin could also be dependent on Paul. 

Attested by manuscripts 19-82-93-108-127. 


variant reading circulating in the first century that corrected the strange and 
obviously erroneous reading of the Septuagint.?! 


21 


Admittedly, if Paul knew the passage in Hebrew, he could have changed the person of 
the verb himself, and the Lucianic revisers could have picked up the first person centu- 
ries later from the Hexapla. However, there is little evidence that Paul was in the habit 
of comparing the Greek text to the Hebrew. Stanley's (1992, 153-154) suggestion that the 
Lucianic reading represents the Old Greek and that the majority reading results from a 
"Hebraizing" revision is implausible. It would mean that the revisers changed the text 
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Rom. 11:4 3 Kgdms 19:18 3 Kgdms 19:18 1 Kings 19:18 
(majority of mss) Lucianic text (L) MT 

xartekırova xoi xatarstpers> xai xortorstpwe RVT 
ipovtQ év Iopanac 2& Iopanar dgw 
ENTOXLOXIAloUG ENT XIALASAG intà XIALdSaG DIN ny3v 
&v8poc, avdpav, avdpav 

oltıves TAVTA YOvaTa, à TAVTA TÀ YOVATOL à Wks 07392793 
oOx exaupay ox Gy Aotcoty ob Exranıbavf wasn 
yovu TH Bra. yóvv TT Bao yovu THE Boo Be) 
a The variance between the aorist xate£Aınov and the imperfect xatéAeinov in the textual tradi- 


moan 


tion probably results from itacism. The change in meaning is insignificant here. 

Minuscule 246 reads xatéAtmov just like Paul, also omitting the initial xai. However, for 
the rest of the verse it follows the majority tradition (except for reading &xAtvav instead of 
QxAacav) against Paul. In 3 Kgdms 19:10 it does not support any of Paul's divergent readings. 
The Ethiopic version does not have an equivalent for the words év Iopayı. 

The masculine article cà is attested by A B V 247 243™8-731¢ 121 381 488-489* x z 55 158 245 342. 
Attested by manuscripts 19-93-108-127 328. Manuscript 82 reads xataàsiper. 

In addition to the Lucianic manuscripts 1931083127 (93 reads ëxapav), also 247 121 381 488 71 
158 244 support this reading. Manuscripts 246 and 460 read éxAtvav, which may be a later 
linguistic improvement by those Christian revisers who were interested in producing good 
Greek. 

In addition to the Lucianic manuscripts 19-93-108-127, the feminine article is also supported 
by 98-243**-379-731* CII d 64 92-130-314-489* t 71 244 318 372 460 554 707. 


Notably, Romans and the Lucianic text agree only on the person but not on 


the tense. The aorist in Romans should probably be attributed to Paul.?? The 
reason for changing the tense becomes clear in Paul's explanatory comment, 


where he draws an analogy between the situation of Elijah and "the present 


time" (11:5). Paul wishes to emphasize that the preservation of a remnant is 


not a future event but an already realized merciful act: the remnant is already 


22 


according to an erroneous Hebrew Vorlage where the ’ had been dropped out (I think 
there is no doubt that the first person singular is the original reading of the Hebrew), 
although this reading makes less sense in the context of the narrative. 

Note that in 11:2 Paul alters the words deriving from Ps. 9314/1 Kgdms 12:22 in the 
same way: he changes the original obx anwoeraı (future) into oüx dnwoato (aorist); see 
above n. 3. 
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there.?? Modification of the tense makes this more explicit and enhances the 
consistency of the argumentation.?* 

The third agreement between Paul and the Lucianic text is that they both 
read Exanıbav rather than dxAacav. In the Septuagint, xauntw (to bend) is the 
most common rendering of 12 and the verb most commonly used in the ex- 
pression “to bend the knee" In contrast, 6xA&@w (to crouch, squat) occurs only 
three times.?® This suggests that &xAacav was the original translation, which 
was then changed to a more appropriate Greek equivalent of p?2. Consistency 
in the translation of Hebrew words would have been important for the inter- 
pretation of texts, for two passages sharing the same vocabulary could be read 
in the light of one another.?6 The change would be very difficult to explain the 
other way round: why would a reviser have "corrected" the most common ren- 
dering of p?3, an accurate and unproblematic translation, to a very rare form??? 


23 Wagner 2002, 235 n. 60. 

24 Admittedly, the need for an adaptation is not compelling, since Paul's own interpretative 
comment in 11:5 makes his meaning clear anyway (cf. Stanley 1992, 154). However, as has 
already been shown several times in this study, Paul is also ready to modify the wording 
when it is not absolutely necessary. Stanley, for his part, suggests that the aorist reflects a 
textual tradition where the initial  of*'ANU;T was left out so that the verb form was read 
as a perfect rather than a consecutive perfect and was therefore translated into Greek 
with an indicative aorist (Stanley 1992, 154). While this possibility cannot be ruled out, 
it should be observed that it has practically no textual support (with the exception of 
manuscript 56). Moreover, the parallel in 11:2 strongly suggests that the change is Pauline. 

25 The two other passages are 1 Kgdms 4:19, where Rahlfs reconstructs the verb on the basis 
of the two other occurrences and 3 Kgdms 8:54 (dxAaxwes emt «à yovata adtod). Note that 
this is a different expression from 6xAd@w yóvv. All three occurrences of 6xAd@ are thus in 
non-kaige sections, whereas xdyuntw can be found in kaige sections. This further strength- 
ens my argument (see below). 

26 Cf. Rom. 4:3 and 4:7-8. Finding “a standard equivalent" for a certain Hebrew word ap- 
pears to be an ideal practised by kaige revisers (Aejmelaeus 2012b, 197). Here it is not 
necessary to assume that the principle was applied rigorously or systematically: the rarity 
of 6xA&@w in the Septuagint and its “inaccuracy” here would have been further reasons 
to change the verb. Koch, in contrast, traces the replacement of the verb again to a pre- 
Pauline “Graecizing” revision that sought to improve the awkward language of the verse: 
in contrast to óxAáto, xduntw forms with yóvo an idiomatic expression in Greek (Koch 
1986, 75, n. 89; LSJ). 

27 Pace Stanley, who argues that the Lucianic reading Exayuıbav represents the original trans- 
lation that was then later changed to wxAacav. Stanley's claim that “a compelling rea- 
son for changing the verb from ®xAacav to Exauıpav” is difficult to find (Stanley 1992, 156; 
1993, 51 n. 32) is extraordinary: it is easy to see why a reviser would have preferred to 
change a rare word into a common rendering of the Hebrew verb, whereas the opposite 
development would be incomprehensible. Stanley offers no explanation why such a "cor- 
rection” would have taken place. He argues that the frequent use of the verb dxAd@w by 
Symmachus shows that the verb as such was not rare and could refer to a physical gesture 
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In summary, Paul and the Lucianic text both contain a reading that seems to be 
a lexical correction, motivated by the ideal of a “standard equivalent". 

The fourth agreement is the feminine article before Baal.28 The feminine 
article does not indicate that there was any doubt about the masculinity of this 
deity. Instead, it reflects the practice of reading in place of Baal nwa (shame), 
the Greek equivalent of which was aicytvy.2® Thus the feminine article of 
aicytvy before Baal signals this “proper” reading of the detestable name. The 
inconsistency in the use of the feminine article in Kingdoms makes it difficult 
to judge which article is the original one in this particular verse.?? For the pur- 
poses of this study the case can be left open. What is important is that Paul and 
the Lucianic text agree against the majority text in this detail.?! 

In summary, the wording of the quotations agrees at four distinctive points 
with the Lucianic tradition, and in all four cases there are good arguments to 
assume that these are pre-Pauline variant readings.?? I propose that there is a 


of obedience (Stanley 1992, 156—157 n. 244), but this is hardly a reason for "correcting" an 
unproblematic translation that agrees with the ideal of consistent equivalents. 

28 In addition to the Lucianic manuscripts, this reading also occurs in several other minus- 
cules; see above n. f on p. 217. 

29 Dillmann 1881, 614-618; Koch 1986, 75 n. 87; BDF 853.4. The feminine article occurs mostly 
in the historical and prophetic books of the Septuagint. As a whole, however, the mas- 
culine is still more than twice as common. Note that the use of the article is extremely 
unsystematic: in 4 Kgdms 126 B has the feminine, in 118 the masculine article. 

30  Incontrastto the three previous cases, here the issue is not the relationship to the Hebrew 
text, but the reading practice of the revisers. The relationship of the masculine and fem- 
inine can be satisfactorily explained in two ways: the feminine article could represent 
the older text that was later changed to the grammatically correct form (Stanley 1993, 52; 
Kreuzer 2010, 32-33), but the feminine could also be a later correction that reflects the 
reading practice of the revisers. Stanley dismisses the latter possibility by arguing that if 
the Lucianic reading were a "Graecizing" revision, the shift to a grammatically wrong form 
would be extraordinary (Stanley 1993, 52). Stanley opposes here a theory of a revision that 
sought to improve the language. However, if the change was made not by "Graecizing" 
revisers but by Jews who had adopted the reading practice with the feminine form, the 
grammatical incorrectness would not have been a problem. 

31 Either Paul expected the feminine article to be understandable for his audience or, per- 
haps more plausibly, he did not reflect upon its use. Interestingly, NA28 reports no varia- 
tion in the transmission of the article, which means that Christian scribes were not too 
troubled by this grammatical irregularity. 

32 As already pointed out above, the influence of Romans on the Lucianic manuscripts is 
improbable: as a harmonization it would be incomprehensibly illogical and eclectic. That 
the agreements were coincidental likewise appears thoroughly implausible: Paul and 
Lucianic revisers could have received the first person singular of xatoAstipw from differ- 
ent sources, but what is the likelihood that they both happened to "correct" the perfect 
ónoAéA eiut into the aorist and dxAacav into Exanıbav in exactly the same way? Agreeing 
upon four distinctive variant readings in two verses would be an unlikely coincidence. 
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common textual tradition behind Romans n and the Lucianic text: Paul quotes 
according to a textual tradition of 3 Kingdoms that contained Hebraizing 
readings. In 3 Kgdms 19:10 and 18 the Hebraizing revisers changed the perfect 
únoàéàciupar to the aorist (probably as part of the systematization of tenses 
in the translation), corrected the erroneous form xaraxelbeis to xataArsipw 
as an approximation to the Hebrew text, and changed dxAacav to render the 
Hebrew verb more exactly and consistently. All these three phenomena are 
features known from the Kaige revision. Later Lucianic revisers either picked 
up a handful of readings from this same thread of Hebraizing textual tradi- 
tion, or their base text already contained them. In previous chapters I have 
argued that certain quotations from Isaiah derive from a textual tradition that 
had been revised according to a Hebrew text. Similarly, the quotations in Rom. 
11:374 bear witness to the circulation of a textual tradition of Kingdoms that 
contained some Hebraizing readings in the middle of the first century.?3 

Apart from the four details discussed above, the majority text of the 
Septuagint and the Lucianic text agree at numerous instances against Paul's 
wording: Paul deviates from both with no textual variants to support his read- 
ing. Some of these deviations can with confidence be traced to Paul, since 
they can be connected with a specific authorial intention or represent typi- 
cal Pauline adaptations that have parallels elsewhere in his letters. First, the 
quotation in Romans begins with the vocative xöpıe, which has no equivalent 
in the manuscripts of the Septuagint. Its Pauline origin is reasonably secure. 
The vocative is a clarification that helps the audience to follow the dialogue by 
making it unambiguous that the second person singular forms (your prophets, 
your altars) refer to the Lord.?^ 


33 Pace Stanley’s (1993, 51) claim that all the four Lucianic readings discussed here represent 
the original translation. As was shown in the discussion of individual cases, there is little 
support for this view. Koch, for his part, attributes many of Paul's deviations from the 
Septuagint to a Jewish revision that sought to improve the language of the text (Koch 
1986, 74—76). Koch does not in any way discuss the relationship between Romans and the 
Lucianic text (he only mentions the manuscripts that support the reading éxappav but 
does not indicate that they represent a distinctive textual tradition; see Koch 1986, 75-76 
n. 89). The problem is that there is little evidence for a pre-Pauline "Graecizing" Jewish 
revision. As for the Lucianic revision, the dating of the layer of linguistic improvements is 
disputed. Fernández Marcos situates the recensional activity that aimed to improve the 
readability of the text in the first century CE (Fernández Marcos 2013, 62-63), whereas 
most scholars assume that it is of later origin. 

34 The addition has a scriptural ring: in the Elijah narratives, when Elijah addresses God 
he always begins his speech with xüpıe (3 Kgdms 17:20, 21; 18:36, 37; 19:4). The only ex- 
ceptions are 1930 and 14 (Stanley 1992, 148). That the phrase is a characteristic feature 
of Elijah’s utterances means that if Paul quoted from memory, he might have added the 
vocative unintentionally as well (cf. Dunn 1988b, 637, who argues for the influence of 
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Second, the order of the two sins of the people, destroying the altars and 
killing the prophets, is reversed in Romans. Since the textual tradition of the 
Septuagint offers no support whatsoever for the reversal, it can with confi- 
dence be ascribed to Paul, especially since there are examples of him switch- 
ing the place of parallel elements in a quotation.?* Reversing the clauses gives 
more emphasis to the more relevant and interesting accusation; murdering 
God's prophets seems to be a motif that some early Christ-followers consid- 
ered meaningful and that they connected to their own experience.?9 Paul fur- 
ther enables this connection to his own time by eliminating the expression 
"by sword": this specification of the manner of killing is unnecessarily con- 
crete, inappropriate in the contemporary situation, and for Paul's purposes it 
is dispensable.?? Third, Paul's version omits the words Aaßeiv abmyv, which are 
a word-for-word translation of the Hebrew but are somewhat redundant in 
Greek. The omission is not supported by any Greek manuscripts and should 
thus probably be attributed to Paul. Omitting unnecessary information in quo- 
tations is typical of him, and here the omission also improves the style.38 

Fourth, in 11:4 Paul reads éuavt® rather than év IopanA (which is the reading 
in most witnesses in 3 Kgdms 19:18) or é& Iopay\ (which is the reading in the 
Lucianic manuscripts). 2uavt& has no support at all in the textual transmission 
of the Septuagint and should thus be attributed to Paul.?? Paul's intention is 


verse 19:4). However, in the new context of the quotation the vocative helps the audience 
to follow the dialogue, which points to the direction of deliberate modification. Koch's 
(1986, 87, 139) suggestion that the vocative of Isa. 533 (quoted in Rom. 10:16) influenced 
Paul's wording is unconvincing. Although Isa 531 and 1 Kgdms 19:10 are both laments, 
there is no obvious reason why Paul would have harmonized the passages (intentionally 
or unintentionally). 

35 X See Rom. 9:25; 10:20. 

36  Käsemann 1973, 287; Koch 1986, 74 n. 83, 104. Cf. the passages listed by Stanley (1992, 149): 
1 Thess. 2:15; Matt. 1017—21; 23:29-39; Luke 11:47—51, 13:34-35. In contrast, demolishing the 
altars of God would probably not have offered similar connections to Paul's own time. 

37 Koch 1986, 75; Stanley 1992, 150. Moreover, its deletion enhances the parallelism of killing 
the prophets and destroying the altars, making the two expressions more symmetric in 
length (Stanley 1992, 150). Paul makes a further stylistic adjustment by deleting xai be- 
tween the clauses (Stanley 1992, 149). As Stanley notes, the resulting asyndetic parallelism 
is rhetorically more effective. 

38 Cf. Stanley 1992, 151. 

39 Wagner 2002, 234. Stanley cautiously suggests that the word might have belonged to a pre- 
Pauline textual tradition: although the word has no basis in the Hebrew text, the “relative- 
ly free translation technique ... renders that objection meaningless” (Stanley 1992, 155). 
The claim about the “relatively free” translation is based on Stanley’s reconstruction of 
the original translation with the help of Rom. 11:3-4 and the Lucianic readings, whereas 
the translation of the majority text can hardly be called free. In any case, the complete 
lack of any external evidence makes Stanley’s solution highly speculative. 
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clear; the pronoun emphasizes the intimate connection between God and the 
remnant. God has left the survivors for himself^? By adapting the verse, Paul 
can use the quotation to better support his assertion that God has not rejected 
his people. The omission of év/é& Iopayı should similarly be traced to Paul, for 
the manuscripts of the Septuagint stand unified behind this specification of lo- 
cation. In the context of the Elijah narrative, £v IopanA is a relevant geographi- 
cal specification, whereas in its particular context in Romans the specification 
would not only be unnecessary but could also cause confusion: in 1:7 "Israel" is 
sharply contrasted with "the elect" and denotes the unbelieving entity. 

The rest of the deviations from the Septuagint are stylistic. While most of the 
manuscripts of the Septuagint read xoi ónoA£Aeqot Eyw povwtatoç, Paul has 
xao oneAs(qOnv uóvoc. In comparison to the majority reading of the Septuagint 
that follows the Hebrew word order, the crasis of xai and żyw in Romans produc- 
es considerably better Greek. The adjective uóvoc is much more common than 
its rare superlative povwtatoç.*! Paul's numeral extaxicytAtous similarly repre- 
sents better Greek,*? and his relative clause (Entaxicytrioug dvdpac, oltıves) is 
much more fluent than the redundant phrase of the Septuagint (Entà yuud8o 
avdpav, navra yovata, &). In all these cases, therefore, Paul's wording represents 
a more fluent and common Greek, whereas the majority text and the Lucianic 
readings follow the Hebrew more closely. The differences are minor stylistic 
details with no effect on the meaning. The almost complete lack of textual evi- 
dence for Paul's wording among witnesses for the Septuagint suggests that Paul 
has reformulated these expressions himself in order to create more smoothly 
flowing sentences.*? This kind of modification is, therefore, not related to the 
argumentative use of the quotations but to their readability. 


40 Cf. Dunn 1988b, 637; Wagner 2002, 234; Jewett 2007, 657. 

41 In classical Greek, the superlative has the meaning “one above all others” (Lsj). In 
Kingdoms povetatog occurs 10 and póvoç 16 times. Both are used to translate 729 and both 
occur in kaige as well as non-kaige sections; cf. Stanley 1992, 151 n. 227. 

42 The diverging form of the numeral would be understandable if 7000 was written with 
Greek letters representing numbers. However, in the manuscript tradition of 3 Kgdms 
19:8 only minuscules 246 and 158 read Z for 7, but even in them xiAıdöag is written as a 
word. Normally in Greek xiAıoı is used to express exact numbers, xUud8ec exceptionally 
large numbers, but in Kingdoms there is no such differentiation (LSJ; Koch 1986, 76, 90). 
For a detailed discussion about the usage of the two words in Kingdoms, see Stanley 1992, 
155—156; 1993, 51. 

43 Cf. Jewett 2007, 657-658. Koch and Stanley, in contrast, argue for the pre-Pauline origin 
of these readings, although Koch attributes the linguistic improvements to a pre-Pau- 
line Jewish revision that sought to improve the language of the text (Koch 1986, 74—76), 
whereas Stanley claims that the better Greek in Romans represents the Old Greek that 
was too free a translation for a Hebraizing reviser (Stanley 1992, 156-157). One problem 
with both theories is the lack of textual evidence: Paul would be the only surviving wit- 
ness. According to Koch, Paul himself is not interested in improving the language of the 
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In conclusion, Paul's quotations contain four cases of pre-Pauline variant 
readings that probably represent Jewish Hebraizing revision. These readings 
were then later adopted by Lucianic revisers as well. Most deviations from the 
Septuagint, however, should be ascribed to Paul. Some modifications can be 
connected with an identifiable authorial intention: they strengthen the anal- 
ogy with Paul's own time. Others are merely stylistic changes. 


6.1.3 The Remnant and a Plan: From the Elijah Narrative to Romans 

The quotations in 11:3-4 are snapshots from Elijah's and the Lord's dialogue. 
Disconsolate and hopeless, Elijah is summoned to Horeb. On the mountain 
Elijah utters his accusation against Israel twice in an almost identical form, 
after and before the theophany. God does not respond to Elijah's complaints 
butappoints him a new task. He is to anoint Hazael as the king of Syria, Jehu as 
the king of Israel, and Elisha as a prophet. The mission of these three men is to 
kill the apostates in Israel, yet 7000 individuals will be spared. 

Paul considerably shortens this account by quoting selectively Elijah's com- 
plaint and God's answer to it. He leaves out the first part of Elijah's address 
to God while inserting in its place the vocative xüpıe, which implies that the 
speech begins at this point: (the words Paul quotes are in italics): ^I have been 
very zealous for the Lord Almighty, for the sons of Israel have left (&yxorvéAurov) 
you; they have thrown down your altars and killed your prophets with a sword, 
and I alone am left, and they seek my life to take it.” Paul omits the notion of 
Elijah's zeal and the accusation that the Israelites have forsaken the Lord.^^ In 
his brief version of the dialogue, Paul skips over the theophany, Elijah's re- 
peated question, and the first part of God's answer, so that the anointing of 
kings and the killing of apostates (3 Kgdms 1915-17) are understandably left 
out. Paul has selected only the most positive aspect of the divine plan, the pres- 
ervation of a remnant.*5 


quotations, but it is only the style and usability that matter to him (Koch 1986, 74). In a 
similar manner, Stanley argues that "such a minor stylistic variation would be highly ir- 
regular in view of the way Paul handles the wording of quotations elsewhere in his letters" 
(Stanley 1993, 48-49). These arguments are, however, not compelling. Koch and Stanley 
both assume that in general Paul was not deaf to stylistic matters. I fail to see why the 
krasis, the preference of more common forms of the same words and the reformulation 
of a redundant structure would be so different from Paul's other stylistic adaptations that 
they could by no means be Pauline. 

44 Lappenga argues that Paul compares himself to "Israel's famous zealout Elijah" (Lappenga 
2015, 199). However, I am skeptical that Paul would put much weight on Elijah as a zealout, 
for he leaves unquoted exactly the words about Elijah's zeal. 

45 Cf. Wagner 2002, 236. Wagner argues that “the remnant must be seen ultimately as a sign 
of the nation's restoration" and refers to the appointing of rulers and of a prophetic suc- 
cessor as actions that lead to this restoration (Wagner 2002, 235 n. 61). However, in the 
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What Paul does adopt from the narrative is the contrast between Elijah's 
and the Lord's perspectives. Elijah sees no hope and has already given up 
(3 Kgdms 19:4), whereas the Lord answers with a plan for Israel's future. Elijah 
sees himself as the only faithful survivor, but God reveals a much greater num- 
ber of the elect.^9 In Romans the omission of the middle of the dialogue and 
the second introduction formula beginning with &Ad further sharpen the 
contrast: Elijah's words are a bitter accusation against Israel, but God is deci- 
sive about saving a remnant. This fundamental difference between human un- 
derstanding and God's purposes is perhaps the most important contribution 
of the quotations to Paul's argumentation. He takes up an important aspect of 
the original narrative and elaborates it further by framing and introducing the 
quotations in a certain way, as well as by modifying their wording. 


6.1.4 The Function of the Quotations in n:3-4 
In 1:5 Paul explicitly comments on the relevance of the quotations: "So too 
at the present time there is a remnant that has come to exist by grace" (obtw¢ 
o0v xai Ev TA vOv xaıp@ Actua xoc! &Aoyr xáprcoc yeyovev). Here Paul makes it 
exceptionally clear how the quotations should be read. Rather than presenting 
God's promise to Elijah as a prophecy that has come true (cf. 9:25-29; 10:19-21), 
he suggests that the situation in the Elijah narrative is analogous to that of his 
own time.^? So is also God's solution: God chooses a remnant to ensure the 
future of his people. Through the analogy the two quotations provide support 
for the assertion that God has not forsaken his people. Although the situation 
appeared hopeless in Elijah's time, God had his plans and ensured the future 
of the people by preserving a remnant. This is also the case at the present time: 
although from the human perspective Israel's situation gives cause for despair, 
God has already realized his plan: the remnant is not something to be awaited 
but is present reality.*® 

There is, however, a crucial difference between the narrative and Paul's in- 
terpretation of it. In God's answer, the 7000 are distinguished by their faith- 
fulness: they have not bowed the knee to Baal. Paul, in contrast, claims that 
the distinction is made solely based on God's grace and explicitly excludes the 


narrative, "restoring" the nation means killing all the apostates, that is, everyone but those 
belonging to the remnant. 

46 The proposal that the number 7000 would imply the completeness of Israel (Cranfield 
1983, 547-548; Jewett 2007, 657), thus anticipating 11:26, is incompatible with Paul's own 
interpretation of the quotation in 11:5. He unambiguously identifies the 7000 with the 
chosen remnant, who are clearly distinct from “the others" (11:7). 

47 Siegert 1985, 165; Belli 2010, 367. 

48 Wagner 2002, 235. 
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possibility that “works” play any role in it:*? "But if it is by grace, it is no longer 
through works; otherwise grace would no longer be grace" (11:6).°° In the origi- 
nal context of the quotation, there is no mention of grace, yet Paul inserts the 
quotation into a binary framework of works and grace.*! He reaches back to 
two important themes of Romans 9: the divine grace that functions indepen- 
dently of human accomplishments (9:16) and the idea of a remnant (9:27-29). 
So far, the logic of Paul's argument is the same as in 9:27-29: God keeps his 
promises through saving the remnant, whereas there is no indication that "all 
Israel" would be saved. However, Paul does not close the discussion, conclud- 
ing that the remnant is the heir of all promises. This leaves open the possibility 
of new turns in the argumentation.?? 

Paul's reference to the location of the quotations ¿v 'HAíe implies that he 
expects his audience to know the Elijah narratives.5? General knowledge of 
the fight between Elijah and Baal’s prophets in the Elijah cycle would help the 
audience to situate the dialogue within a broader narrative setting, but it is not 
indispensable to know the particular narrative of Elijah on Horeb to follow 
Paul's argumentation. As long as the audience knows that Elijah is a prophet 
and Baal a god, and with the hints offered by the introduction formulae, the 
abridged dialogue is intelligible. Paul’s explanation that immediately follows 
the quotations would then help the audience to decipher its relevance. In con- 
sequence, Paul is able to make the two quotations accessible to readers who 
may have a limited knowledge of the original narrative.5+ In contrast, those 
members of the audience who are familiar with the immediate context of the 
quotations need to follow Paul's interpretive clues more than the familiar story. 


49 “Here, Paul cannot display the operation of grace in the absence of works. He insists, 
nonetheless, on the incongruity of grace, and secures this perfection by maintaining the 
irrelevance of *works': whatever the human activity may have been, it was not the reason 
for choice by God" (Barclay 2015b, 545). The addition “to myself" that Paul makes to the 
wording of the quotation further underlines God's initiative and gracious act (Wagner 
2002, 236). 

50  Thewordplay-like argument (Siegert 1985, 165) presents grace here as something that is by 
definition given without regard to human achievements. 

51 Compare this to Paul's interpretation of Gen. 25:23 in Rom. 9:112, where the contrast is 
between calling and works. The contrast between works and faith occurs in 3:28, 4:2-9, 
9:32. 

52 Cf. Wagner 2002, 237. 

53 Wagner 2002, 232. 

54 Wagner argues that “much of the impact of his [= Paul's] appeal to the Elijah story de- 
pends on a prior knowledge of its general outline" (Wagner 2002, 232 n. 51). While some 
prior knowledge is useful in this particular context, I think that it is enough to be aware 
of the conflict between Elijah and Baal's prophets. Paul ignores huge portions of the 
narrative and includes all that is important for the sake of his argument either in the 
introduction formulae, the quotations, or his explanation in 11:5-6. 
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His recount of the dialogue is highly selective: the anointing of the kings and 
Elisha and the killing of apostates are left out, and it appears unlikely that Paul 
wishes them to “echo through" Moreover, the audience would need to accept 
his new reason why the remnant is saved: not because of their rejection of 
Baal, but solely by grace. 


6.2 From Blindness to Stumbling (1:8-10) 


Through the analogy of Elijah and the 7000 faithful, Paul again confirms the 
identity of the Christ-believers as "the elect". Next his attention shifts to "the 
others" the majority of Israel that is mysteriously insensitive and unreceptive 
towards the gospel. In Romans 10 he traced possible reasons for this, but found 
none: although preachers of the gospel have been sent and their proclamation 
has been heard and understood, Israel has still rejected the gospel. Finally, in 
Romans 11:7 Paul reveals the reason for this unreceptiveness: it is of divine ori- 
gin. By conflating two scriptural passages, Paul introduces into the discussion 
a new concept, the spirit of stupefaction. 


6.2.1 The Wording of the Quotation in 11:8 

In 11:7, the phrase ti oöv marks a new turn in Paul's argumentation:>> “What 
then? That which Israel was seeking for it did not obtain. The elect obtained it, 
but the rest were made insensible (émwpw8yoav).’5 It is common to translate 
erwpwöncev with “were hardened" but nwpów denotes first and foremost ob- 
tuseness and insensibility?? and should be distinguished from oxAypövo, which 


55 Cf. Rom. 635 (Moo 1996, 679; Cranfield 1979, 548). 

56 This resembles Paul's formulation in 9:30-31, but there the contrast is between gentiles 
and Israel, whereas here it is within Israel itself, between “the elect" (1 éxAoyy) and “the 
others" (oi Aoınot). 

57 The idea of hardness is of course present in the active meaning of the verb, “to cause 
a stone or callus to form" but when used figuratively, it has connotations of insensibil- 
ity, obtuseness, and blindness rather than wilful disobedience (LsJ; see further Robinson 
1901, 81-82, 92). In the Septuagint mwedw appears only in Job 17:7 where it means “to be- 
come dim of eyes" (Robinson 1901, 81). Paul's use the verb in 2 Cor. 3:14 suggests intel- 
lectual blindness (see further Robinson 1901, 82-83). In Mark 6:52 the disciples' hearts 
are “petrified” as a "freeze-reaction" rather than *hardened" (see Vegge 2017; my thanks 
to Dr Ivar Vegge for sharing the manuscript as well as for making me aware of Robinson's 
article). Robinson demonstrates that ancient interpreters and translators understood 
Tpoctc in the sense of moral blindness and that the tradition of translating it as “hard- 
ening" is late (Robinson 1901, 85-93). I doubt that "hardening" is the best possible word 
to describe this unresponsiveness that manifests in lack of understanding. Cf. Robinson 
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Rom. 11:8 Deut. 29:4 LXX (29:3 MT) Isa. 29:10 LXX 
" NM E " : A 
Edwxev AUTOS xal oùx £&toxev Ott NENÖTIKEV Las 
6 0sóc xvptog 6 6eóc? duty xvptoce 
A ^ 4 ? L 3 ^ d ^ 
mvedua xatavigews, xapdiav eldevau xal nvelduacid xataviéews 
dpParpods tod py BAérety dpbarpovs BAgrreıvb xoi Kappdoel TOUS 
xal cot Tod uù dxovewv, xal Ota drove dqbarpods or cv 
pi sented Ar: RET ; 
EWS THS ONMEPOV huépas EWS THS NMEA cor mic 
a No manuscripts omit xiptoc, whereas ó 0cóc (which has no equivalent in the Hebrew) is 


marked with an obelus in G and Syrohexapla and omitted in 426 54-75’ 55, Theodoret's quota- 
tion, most Ethiopic versions, and the Arabic. 

The article tod before BA&reıv occurs only in A (which, inconsistently, does not have an article 
before eidevaı or &xovew). 

Speculum is the only witness reading ó 0cóc, and it probably results from assimilation to 
Romans (Wagner 2002, 242 n. 71). Syrohexapla reflects a reading xöpıog ó Beög, which could be 
a doublet. The Masoretic text has only the Tetragrammaton. It is therefore unlikely that Paul 
followed a minority tradition that read 6 decc. 

The following witnesses read here nveüua: S 93 309 301 538, Origen, the Palimpsest of 
Würzburg (Wirc), and Speculum. According to Eusebius, Symmachus uses the accusative 
form, but with a different main verb. 


is the normal word for hardening in the Septuagint (and used of Pharaoh in 
Rom. 9:17/Exod. 9:16).°8 The following quotation makes it unequivocal that 
enwpwencav is the divine passive: God himself has made part of his people 
insensible.5? Paul substantiates his assertion with a quotation that he intro- 
duces with "as it is written”, which implies close correspondence between his 
assertion and the quotation. What makes this quotation textually fascinating 
is that it is a conflation of two texts. Its bulk derives from Deut. 29:4, but the 
distinctive phrase nveöna xatavbéews ("spirit of stupefaction") is adopted from 
Isa. 2910.9? Although the conflated quotation deviates significantly from both 


58 


59 
60 


1901, 84: "Hardening' is a specifically misleading translation; it is not the process, but the 
result, which is in question - intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will." 
Similarly, Robinson 1901, 83-84, 92; Tobin 2004, 358. Pace Wright 2002, 580, the use of dif- 
ferent terminology speaks against viewing Israel's insensibility as analogous to Pharaoh's 
"hardening" 

Barrett 1962, 210; Hübner 1984, 106; Hofius 1986, 303 n. 20. 

The Hebrew word 727 in Isa. 29:10 can be rendered as “deep sleep" However, xat&vu&ıs 
should, in the light of normal Greek usage, probably be translated as “bewilderment” or 
"stupefaction" (LsJ) rather than "deep sleep”. The Greek translator of Isaiah may have no- 
ticed that in Isa. 29:910 the spirit actually results in people being "faint and confused”, 
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source texts, with the authoritative introduction formula Paul presents it as a 
direct quotation rather than as a free adaptation of scriptural language.©! 

While in Deut. 29:4 the negation precedes the finite verb (oöx Edwxev), in 
Romans it is the infinitives that are negated (tod un BAenew, tod un &xovew). 
The Pauline origin of these changes is reasonably secure, for it is directly 
related to the conflation of two passages.9? The modification of the negations 
greatly affects the way in which the divine action is described. In Deut. 29:4, 
Moses addresses the people of Israel and recounts their experience in the des- 
ert. Although Israel had seen the great deeds of the Lord in Egypt, the Lord had 
not given them understanding (Deut. 29:2-3). When Paul omits the word oox 
and negates the infinitives instead, the nature of the divine action changes. In 
Deuteronomy God has not given an understanding heart, whereas in Romans 
he actively gives a spirit of stupefaction. Since the removal of the negation 
from the beginning of the sentence strengthens the parallel to verse Isa. 29:10, 
it is probable that the passage has given Paul the stimulus to reformulate the 
sentence. 

As a result of the relocation of the negation, the three parallel items that 
God has not given become three items that God has given. The "knowing heart" 
would have accorded well with the other items on the list, as long as it was 
negated like the other infinitives; God has given a heart that would not know. 
Why has Paul replaced the expression? The reason probably lies more in the 
connotations of "spirit of stupefaction" than in Paul's dissatisfaction with a 
knowing heart.® Later in the argumentation Paul repeatedly presents Israel's 
unbelief and disobedience as a temporary condition that will change (11:15, 25). 


not asleep. In addition to Isa. 29:10, the word xatévvétc occurs in the Septuagint only in 
Ps. 59:5 (60:5 MT). 

61 Wagner suggests that “the reading strategy commended by Paul's rhetoric in Romans 
10:19—21 — that Moses and Isaiah are to be heard testifying in concert against Israel - now 
comes into play as Paul conflates the words of these two witnesses into a single scriptural 
voice" (Wagner 2002, 242). However, in 10:19-21 Paul makes it clear that he quotes from 
different sources by naming the authors in the introduction formulae, whereas in 11:8 he 
gives no clues of the conflation of two different texts. While it is possible to speculate on 
Paul's reading strategies, it is implausible that he intended to use the rhetorical strategy of 
two witnesses (as Wagner claims): he withholds all information that would have helped 
his audience to spot and appreciate it. 

62 As for textual evidence, there is none for a pre-Pauline reading that would omit the nega- 
tion oùx and negate the infinitives instead. 

63 _ Jewett's (2007, 662) claim that the phrase would have caused confusion because of Paul's 
earlier references to a “senseless heart” (7 &obverog xopóía) in 1:21 and an “impenitent 
heart" (&uetavöntov xapõiav) in 2:5 is implausible. First, these references do not contain 
anything that contradicts Paul's message in Romans n and, second, they are widely apart 
in the letter. 
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Isaiah's concept of "the spirit of stupefaction" may have appealed to him be- 
cause it sounds like resulting in a temporary and passing condition that comes 
from outside: when the time comes, Israel will awaken from its stupefaction.s* 
Thus, "the spirit of stupefaction" offers Paul a medium to explain the source of 
Israel's current unbelief and to present it as a temporary condition. It is strik- 
ing that this key concept does not originally belong to the verse Paul quotes. 
Frequently, key concepts in his argumentation derive from quotations, where- 
as this time he inserts the concept he needs into the quotation. 

Yet the potential of "the spirit of stupefaction" for the development of Paul's 
argumentation still does not explain why he conflates Deut. 29:4 and Isa. 29:10 
instead of presenting them one after another.® He needs scriptural support 
for his assertion, but while the idea of divinely caused insensibility is present 
in several scriptural passages, none of them creates exactly the desired effect. 
However, when Paul conflates two passages and heavily modifies the wording 
of the primary text, he crafts a quotation in which God deliberately gives a spir- 
it that results in insensibility: unseeing eyes and unhearing ears. Moreover, it 
appears that Paul had an idea about the interplay of Deut. 29:4 and the follow- 
ing quotation from the psalm quotation (see below). The unmodified wording 
of Deut. 29:4 would, however, have had too harsh a ring in its new context in 
Romans n. In their original literary setting of Deuteronomy, the words are not 
as severe, since they explain Israel's former lack of understanding, whereas in 
Romans the matter is Israel's current unbelief. These different frames for the 
quoted words influence their message. If the quotation stated that “God did 
not give you a heart to understand and eyes to see and ears to hear", it would 
sound like a categorical statement without much hope for change. Instead, 
when Paul interweaves the "spirit of stupefaction" into the quotation and mod- 
ifies the negations, he prepares the way for the development of his argumen- 
tation. Although God now actively gives the spirit of stupefaction that causes 
the unreceptive condition, there is hope that he will allow the stupefaction to 
pass in future. 


64 Stanley 1992, 161, Wilk 1998, 54; Shum 2002, 234; Seifrid 2007, 670. 

65 Inthe light of other conflated quotations in Romans as well as the effects the conflation 
creates here, it is implausible that the conflation is accidental (pace Dunn 1988b, 641). The 
verbal affinity between Deut. 29:4 and Isa. 29:10 is limited to 8@09aAyots, but thematically 
the two passages have more in common: in both, God is responsible for Israel's lack of 
understanding. It has been proposed that Isa. 6:910 served as a textual bridge that led 
Paul to conflate the two passages (Wagner 2002, 244-251; similarly Moo 1996, 682 n. 59). 
Isa. 6:910 shares with Deut. 29:4 the triad of unreceptive heart, ears, and eyes and with 
Isa. 2910 the combination of eyes with the verb xappvw. While it is possible that for Paul 
Isaiah 6 served as a link between Deut. 29:4 and Isa. 29:10, it does not explain why Paul 
conflates the passages. 
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The substitution of the personal pronoun from the second person (piv) to 
the third person plural («öroic) can likewise be attributed with confidence to 
Paul. There is no support for it in the textual transmission of the Septuagint, 
anditis obvious why he needs to change the pronoun. In Deuteronomy, Moses 
speaks directly to the people, whereas in Romans 11 Paul speaks of the un- 
believing Israel in the third person. For Paul it is crucial that the audience of 
Romans does not feel itself addressed by a quotation that is meant to account 
for the unbelief of the majority of Israel. By changing the pronoun Paul en- 
sures that adroig refers to the hardened “others” (ot Aoınot, 11:7).66 Moreover, in 
the next verses (9-10), Paul quotes Ps. 68:23-24 (69 MT) in which the third- 
person plural pronoun occurs four times.9" For Paul's purposes it is important 
that both quotations seem to refer to the same group, "the others". After his 
adjustment, the personal pronoun in the quotation is consistent with what 
stands both before and after it.6® 

The other differences between Romans and the Septuagint are less signifi- 
cant. The accusative form of nveöua xatavdgews is in all probability a Pauline 
adaptation necessitated by the conflation. When Paul begins with éwxev (and 
not with nenötixev), he needs to change the dativus instrumentalis into the 
accusative.9? The articles of the infinitives are probably similarly of Pauline 
origin. The use of an article with a negated infinitive corresponds to normal 
usage in Paul's time,”° and the negated articular infinitive tod un GAénew also 


66 Koch 1986, 111; Stanley 1992, 159-60. 

67 One occurrence (adroic) is probably of Pauline origin (see below). 

68 | Moreover, the place of the pronoun is changed so that it immediately follows the verb, 
just as in the quotation from Isaiah. The change is relatively insignificant and the reasons 
for it are not obvious, but it is possible that Isa. 29:10 has influenced the word order of the 
conflated quotation (Koch 1986, 106 n. 14). 

69 Wilk 1998, 18 n. 6. As this alteration is obviously necessitated by the conflation, it is im- 
probable that Paul was influenced by the minority reading of the Septuagint with mvedua 
in the accusative (see p. 227 n. d.). Even if the accusative form of the minority reading 
were pre-Pauline, there is still no need to assume that Paul's Vorlage contained it (Wagner 
2002, 243 n. 73). The variant is not especially widespread, and, according to Koch, in gen- 
eral Paul's quotations of Isaiah are closest to the text-type represented by the uncials A 
and Q (Koch 1986, 48-51, 170 n. 48), which contain the dative form. The variant may be a 
linguistic improvement that corresponds to the normal usage of the verb (Koch 1986, 170 
n. 148; Wagner 2002, 243 n. 73), for toti is typically used with a double accusative; see 
BDR 155:7 n. 7; Helbing 1928, 49 (cf. Gen. 19:32; Judg. 419; 1 Kgdms 30:11; and Sir. 15:3). The 
construction where the drink is in the dative is rarer (3 Macc. 5:2). Therefore, it appears 
that Paul ended up with the same form as some revisers of the Septuagint text, but for 
different reasons; Paul had to adapt the case to match the verb, whereas the revisers were 
motivated by improving the language. 

70 BDF 4004. 
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occurs in the next quotation from Psalm 68.7! The textual evidence suggests 
that Paul is also responsible for omitting the title xóptoc. Although his use of 
xüptoc is far from consistent, he has a tendency to reserve the title for Christ. 
In addition, as ó 0sóc is the subject of the rhetorical question and the lead- 
ing statement that opens the discussion (1:1-2), the omission strengthens the 
parallel with these verses.’3 Finally, the unanimous textual evidence of the 
Septuagint suggests that the phrase Ews tç ornepov NuEpas (rather than Ews 
THS NMEA tavtyS) should be ascribed to Paul.7* If Paul quotes from memory, 
confusion between the phrases would be understandable, yet the change may 
be intentional as well. éw¢ tç orynepov NUEPas may have appeared preferable to 
him because of its stronger contemporizing tone (ajyEpov) that helps him to 
connect the quotation with his own time.” 


6.2.2 The Wording of the Quotation in 11:9-10 

The conflated quotation is immediately followed by one from Ps. 68:23-24 (69 
MT), introduced with xai Aavid Atyeı. The connective implies continuation 
between the two quotations "it is written and (also) David says". Paul's word- 
ing largely follows Ps. 68:23-24, and while the minor deviations from it should 
probably, in the light of textual evidence, be ascribed to Paul, they have little 
effect on the meaning. First, Paul probably condenses the lengthy quotation by 
omitting the superfluous words “in front of them""6 that unnecessarily draw 
attention to the table.77 Second, the textual evidence suggests that the addi- 


71 Stanley 1992, 162; Wagner 2002, 244. 

72 See Koch 1986, 84-88. 

73 Cf. Wilk 1998, 54. 

74 Both synonymous phrases occur several times in the Septuagint as alternative transla- 
tions for nt Di TV (see Wagner 2002, 242 n. 72 and Stanley 1992, 161 n. 265 for more de- 
tails). Because of the interchangeability of the expressions, Wilk (1998, 54 n. 21) proposes 
that the reading of 11:8 is pre-Pauline and represents an unattested minority reading. This 
is possible but hardly the most plausible explanation. 

75 Cf. Stanley 1992, 162-163 (although cautious); Wagner 2002, 72; Jewett 2007, 663. 

76 The manuscript evidence unmistakably points to a Pauline origin. Koch (1986, 117 n. 11) 
similarly considers the expression to be superfluous for Paul’s purposes, but since Koch 
connects it (for reasons he does not state) with the addition of xai eis 9pav, which he 
considers pre-Pauline, he ends up suggesting that evornıov adtdv is of pre-Pauline origin 
as well. 

77 Eager to explain Paul's interpretation of the table, commentators have referred to cultic 
rituals (Müller 1969, 24, 27; Dunn 1988b, 642-643; Koch 1986, 138, Wilk 1998, 144; Wagner 
2002, 264 n. 146) or table fellowship (Barrett 1962, 211; Seifrid 2007, 671). Yet cf. Dunn 1988, 
650: “As to the details of the text, Paul may well be content to understand them in general 
terms, without specific reference" (similarly, Cranfield 1979, 551-552). The emphasis of the 
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tion of aùtoîç should also be traced to Paul.”® The pronoun creates a verbal 
connection with the previous quotation (E£dwxev adroic) in which the pronoun 
similarly resulted from modification by Paul.?? It should be seen as a minor 
stylistic improvement that strengthens the cohesion of the two quotations and 
perhaps simply just sounded better in Paul's ears. 





Rom. 11:9-10 Ps. 68:23-24 LXX Ps. 69:23-34 MT 
yevnoytw v, tpanela yevnoytw h tpanela DJn?)^m 
ary AÙTÕV ÈVWTIOV AdTAY om» 
elc nayida elc nayida nay 
xai elc pav 

xal siç oxdv8oAov xal siç dvranddocıva Dbw) 
xai siç &vranóðoua adtoic, xai sig oxcrvdarov: wpin? 
oxoticbytwody oxoticbytwocy n»vnn 
ol 6@0aApol abtayv ol 6@0aApol abtayv DoD 
tod un £Aérety tod un BAerew, niga 
xai TOV VATOV AdTaYV Kal TOV VATOV AdTaYV nounm 
Stk navtòç ovyxappov. Stk navtòç ovyxappov: van TAN 





a From here to the end of verse 23 the wording of manuscript 55 is identical with Rom. 11:9, in 
all probability due to harmonization. 


Third, Paul's wording contains a list of four items, including xai cig O1pav, 
which has no equivalent in the psalm. It brings no new information into the 
quotation, for 97 is just another kind of trap, now brought into poetic paral- 
lelism with mayic.8° The pairing of yea and rayiç occurs several times in the 
Septuagint,®! but the closest thematic parallel can be found in Ps. 34:8.8? Paul 
may have borrowed ®ypa from that psalm either consciously or inadvertently. 


quotation is certainly not on the table: nothing in the context of the quotation in Romans 
refers to it, and Paul does not exploit any connotations that it could raise. 

78 The dativus incommodi of the pronoun is in fact dispensable and only has a minor effect 
on the meaning. It underlines that "their table" becomes a trap "for them". 

79 Stanley 1992, 164. 

80 On the other hand, the rhetorically effective list of three is extended to four items, and the 
other two items do not form a parallelism. It is therefore doubtful if the addition can be 
viewed as a stylistic improvement (pace Koch 1986, 137-138 and Jewett 2007, 663). 

81 Ps. 34:8; 123:6-7; Prov. 11:8-9; Hos. 51-2. 

82 Ps. 348 LXX (35:8 MT): eA8étw adbtoig zayíc Hv ob Ywaoxovctv xol Y, úpa Hv £xpoiav 
uMaßerw adbtovs xoi Ev TH mayldı mecodvtat Ev adtH. Both psalms are explicitly ascribed 
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Unlike the insertion from Isa. 29:10 in the first quotation, Onpa is not especially 
relevant for Paul's argumentation: "the spirit of stupefaction" is a metaphor 
which he can build upon later, whereas “snare and trap" is only poetic rep- 
etition. Fourth, instead of &vranödocıy, Paul reads avranödoua. The words are 
largely synonymous (“repayment, requital"), and both belong to the vocabu- 
lary of the Septuagint.83 The change is of no consequence here, and if Paul 
quoted the psalm from memory, it was probably unintended.®* 

Therefore, in view of the textual evidence, all deviations from the wording of 
the Septuagint should probably be ascribed to Paul, but none of them is of real 
significance. He could well have managed with the wording of the Septuagint 
here, whereas in the previous quotation the alterations he makes are directly 
related to his use of the quotation. 


6.2.3 The Contexts and Function of the Quotations 

Deut. 29:4, Isa. 29:10 and Ps. 68:23-24 all share the verbal link of “eyes” that 
are unable to see, but otherwise the quotations derive from very different set- 
tings. All of them have a different speaker as well. In Deut. 29:4, Moses looks 
back at Israel's failings caused by its lack of understanding, but he also implies 


to David and describe the shame and suffering of an innocent person at the hands of his 
enemies. 

83 Of the two nouns &vtanóðopa is somewhat more concrete. Stanley (1992, 165) suggests 
that the more concrete noun fits better the other concrete items on the list, but this ap- 
pears as a weak motivation to substitute the word. &vtanóðopa occurs 22 times in the 
Septuagint (twice in Psalms), &vtanóðoow 14 times in the Septuagint (6 times in Psalms). 
They are used to render several Hebrew words, but in most cases the Hebrew equivalent 
is 5173. The only time ni2?U appears in the Hebrew Bible (Ps. 91:8 MT) it is translated as 
avranödocıv. Consequently, it is improbable that the wording of Romans reflects a pre- 
Pauline lexical "correction" Interestingly, in Ps. 68:23 the Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, the Peshitta, and the Syrohexapla read the Hebrew as any, “retribution” 
(cf. Ps. 91:8 MT). The vocalization of the MT (D’R7WSY), in contrast, means "those at 
peace”, and the targum reads "fellowship sacrifices" (see Wagner 2002, 258, n. 124). 

84 Furthermore, avranödocıv/avranddona and oxdvdarov have changed places in the list. The 
textual evidence speaks for a Pauline origin, but the change of the word order is relatively 
insignificant here (and could result from quotation from memory). Koch's (1986, 106) pro- 
posal that Paul wished to give a more emphatic position to the phrase xai eis cxdvdadov is 
unsatisfying: the third place in the list is scarcely better than the fourth (cf. Stanley 1992, 
165). Stanley suggests that “retribution” is more logical in the last place, for it connects the 
list more tightly with the following blindness of eyes and bending of backs that then ap- 
pear to be the consequences of divine retribution (Stanley 1992, 165). Wagner (2002, 263 
n. 143) proposes that the different order *may be a reflex of the order of the two terms, 
rayiç ... oxdvdaAov, in Isaiah 814 Lxx (revised)”. However, in Isa. 8:14 the two words are 
at a distance from each other, separated by several concepts, and in a construction very 
different from that of Rom. 11:9. 
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that the situation can change “on this day" when he places the options, life or 
death, clearly before the people as they stand before God, entering the cov- 
enant (29:10—12; 30:15). Isa. 29:10, in contrast, is a prophecy of doom against the 
people. The Lord himself states that he will cause the stupefaction of Israel's 
prophets and rulers. In Ps. 68:23-24, an individual, identified with David in the 
superscription, curses his enemies with a direct demand to God at the end: 
"Let their table become a snare and a trap and a stumbling block and a retri- 
bution for them. Let their eyes be darkened so that they cannot see, and bend 
their backs forever!" This curse appears to have little to do with the passages 
from Deuteronomy and Isaiah. Unifying elements can be found, but only at a 
rather abstract level. 

Paul, however, makes the two quotations cohere with each other. Despite 
their different contexts, the interplay of Deut. 29:4, Isa. 29:10 and Ps. 68:23-24 
gives the impression that they support Paul's statement. First, he introduces 
the second quotation with “and David says" the connective implying consis- 
tency between the quotations. Second, after Paul's modification the consis- 
tent use of the third person plural in both quotations implies that they refer 
to the same group. Third, when he situates the quotations one after another, 
it appears that the "spirit of stupefaction" is the medium through which God 
causes the afflictions listed in the quotations: the unseeing or darkened eyes, 
the unhearing ears, the bent backs, and that the table becomes a trap, stum- 
bling block and retribution are all consequences of the spirit.° Thus, Paul has 
made the "spirit of stupefaction" a central concept that explains the manifold 
unresponsiveness of the majority of Jews and the misery caused by it.86 


85 Wilk 1998, 144. 

86 X Watson downplays the role of the insertion “spirit of stupefaction" from Isaiah and argues 
that "it really is Deut. 29.3 [= Deut. 29:4, versification varies] that is cited here" (Watson 
2004, 434—435). Accordingly, he reads the quotation in the context of the Song of Moses, 
thus emphasizing the incomprehension of the people: “In Paul's view, the incompre- 
hension to which Moses refers now takes the specific form of a hermeneutical error: 
the failure to see that scripture attests an unconditional divine saving action, universal 
in its scope and now realized in Christ" (Watson 2004, 436). This interpretation ignores 
how Paul modifies the quotation: in his version, the reason for the incomprehension is 
not “a hermeneutical error" but the spirit of stupefaction, explicitly given by God him- 
self. Watson's argument that Isa. 29:10 "contributes only a single phrase to the citation" 
(Watson 2004 n. 39) misses the point. What is important is not the number of words but 
their placement. When Paul replaces "a heart to know" with "a spirit of stupefaction" he 
also modifies the syntax of the entire sentence. In consequence, although the bulk of the 
quotation derives from Deut. 29:4, its tone and message changes so that it resembles more 
Isa. 29:10. 
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The way in which Paul modifies and frames the quotations also helps to 
bridge their different descriptions of divine intention and action. In Deut. 29:4 
God has not (so far) given an understanding heart, whereas in Isa. 29:10 God 
actively blinds the people with the spirit of stupefaction. As argued above, Paul 
adapts the wording of Deut. 29:4 so that the active divine action resembles 
more that of Isa. 29:10. Ps. 68:23-24, for its part, is a curse. But how did Paul 
intend it to be interpreted in Romans? Should the audience join in the curse of 
David's enemies, here identified with Jews not believing the gospel?9? In view 
of the overall message of chapter n, this seems improbable. It is more likely 
that David's malediction should be read in subordination to the first quotation, 
so that it too has a prophetic character: both Moses and David have foretold 
the situation of Paul's time when God himself causes unreceptiveness among 
his people. Another option is that the quotations work as analogies: in Israel's 
history there are examples of God depriving his people of sight and insight. In 
any case, Paul draws no attention to the aspect of a curse. What is important 
for his argumentation is not the fact that the passage is a malediction but how 
the passage describes the severe consequences of the stupefaction: blindness 
and stumbling. 

For Paul, perhaps the most important connecting idea is that in all three 
texts it is God who causes the blindness and other afflictions. This thought is 
central for his argument, for he aims at demonstrating that in the light of the 
scriptures the claim that God himself has made most of Israel insensible (11:7) 
is not unexpected. In Isaiah the giving of the spirit of stupefaction is a mat- 
ter of retribution against the people, whereas in Psalm 68 the punitive action 
is directed against wicked enemies. In its narrative context, Deut. 29:4 is not 
punitive itself, but explains the past situation before the people were ready 
to enter the covenant. It is improbable that Paul intends to present the spirit 
of stupefaction in terms of retribution. Although the use of Psalm 68 would 
suggest this, the idea of punishment does not fit in the logic of Romans 11: Paul 
never claims that Israel is made insensible as a punishment for its unbelief. 
Instead, in 11:11 Paul reveals the divine intention behind Israel's insensibility: 
their stumbling means salvation for gentiles. 

Both quotations serve to confirm as scriptural the statement that "the others 
were made insensible (by God)”. The fact that the situation will change cannot 
be deduced from them, although “the spirit of stupefaction" prepares such a 
turn, but Paul states the promise of restoration clearly in a new argumentative 


87 In Ps. 68:9 the psalmist's oppressors are identified with his brothers. Dunn's (1988, 649) 
characterization of the malediction as: *a curse invoked on Israel's opponents" that Paul 
turns against his own people is therefore problematic. 
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entity that starts in 1n. In that verse, the stumbling of unbelieving Jews is pre- 
sented as a fact and as an event which has already occurred.9? 

Together the two quotations provide Paul with numerous metaphors that 
become intertwined. The imagery exploited by Paul varies at different stages of 
his argumentation. Deafness and bowed backs receive little attention, whereas 
the spirit of stupefaction seems to cause all the other states of inability and 
appears to be practically synonymous with “insensibility”. Blindness combines 
the two quotations, and the imagery of a trap is expressed with different words. 
Perhaps because of the influence of 9:33, Paul seems to relate oxd&vdadov to 
stumbling and falling,8° which is the bearing metaphor after the quotations in 
verses 11-12 — until Paul moves on to an olive tree! With the help of these meta- 
phors, he moves smoothly from insensibility (oi Aoınoi inwpwðnoav) through 
blindness to stumbling. In 11:11 Paul is ready for the next step: the stumbling of 
Israel has a function in the divine plan, and since their insensibility is caused 
by the "spirit of stupefaction’, God can also dissolve the spirit. 


6.3 From Stumbling to the Mystery (11:11-24) 


A significant shift takes place in the logic of the argumentation between verses 
1:10 and n as Paul moves from remnant theology to consider the salvation of 
Israel's fullness. Although he uses no direct quotations in 11114, he returns 
to the language of “moving to joc” (introduced by the quotation from Deut. 
32:21 in Rom. 10:19), which is why these verses are relevant for the purposes of 
the present study. What is this GjAo¢ and how does it function in the divine 
plan? 


6.31 Two Scriptural Motifs and the Divine Plan 

Paul has already established that Israel's insensibility (11:7), caused by the spirit 
of stupefaction (11:8), manifests itself in blindness and stumbling (11:810). His 
question in 1:1 immediately follows from the imagery of stumbling and fall- 
ing: “So I ask, have they stumbled so that they might fall? By no means! Instead, 


88 Wilk gives more emphasis to the different tenses and defines the function of Deut. 29:4 
as “rückblickend-bestätigend”, whereas Ps. 68:23-24 is "vorausblickend-entfaltend" (Wilk 
1998, 145). However, although David asks for future retribution, in Paul’s time the Jews 
have already stumbled (11:11). For Paul, David’s malediction has already come true. 

89 The concrete meaning of ox&v8oXov is ‘snare, trap’ (LSJ, Bauer). In Psalm 68 it renders 
win, the trigger of a trap (Gesenius). 
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through their trespass (napartwua)?0 salvation has come to the gentiles, so 
as to move them [-Israel] to &Aoc" Paul now brings together two scriptural 
motifs that derive from different sources: insensibility (nwpweots) in the form 
of the spirit of stupefaction (from Isa. 29:10 attached to Deut. 29:4, quoted in 
11:8), and that God provokes Israel to (AAog (from Deut. 32:21, quoted in 10:19).?! 
These motifs are valuable for Paul because they offer two scriptural models 
for God's dealing with Israel. Remarkably, both motifs can be interpreted so 
that God's negative action towards Israel ultimately has positive consequences. 

For Paul, the spirit of stupefaction explains the dismal lack of success in the 
Jewish mission: the majority of Israel remains in unbelief because God himself 
has made them unresponsive.?? The appeal of the metaphor is in the tempo- 
rary nature of the spirit: in 11:25 Paul reveals that this insensibility lasts only 
until a certain, divinely determined moment (see below). In a similar way, God 
provokes Israel to CAoc in order to make it return to him (Deut. 32:21 in the light 
of Deut. 30:2-4). Paul draws from this potential of the scriptural motifs and 
significantly strengthens their positive connotations by presenting them in a 
framework of a divine plan in which God temporarily excludes most of Israel 
in order to bring gentiles in. This scenario is “revealed” in 1:25-27 and expli- 
cated in 11:28-32, but its end results are referred to already in n:n—14. However, 
insensibility (nwpwotcg) and provoking CfjAoc derive from different contexts and 
Paul does not manage to combine them without tensions. He does not merge 
the motifs but uses them alternately to describe different phases in the emerg- 
ing sequential scheme of salvation. 

In Paul's sequential scheme, divinely caused insensibility makes Israel re- 
ject the gospel (that is, to stumble). Israel's stumbling opens the door for gen- 
tiles, whose inclusion in turn provokes CfjAoc in Israel. This C$oc will, however, 


9o Elsewhere in Romans Paul uses napartwua in the sense of transgression, yet here he may 
play with the word: Israel has taken a "false step" and stumbled. Once again one can ask to 
what extent Paul views Israel's rejection of the gospel in terms of sin; after all, he has just 
argued that God is responsible for Israel's insensibility. 

91 For the transitive meaning of tapatAóo and its connotations in Deut. 32:21, see above the 
discussion concerning Rom. 10:19 (p. 191). 

92 Nanos suggests that mwewotc in 11:25 should be understood as part of the agricultural lan- 
guage of the olive tree metaphor and should thus be translated as "callus" in a protective 
and healing sense (Nanos 2010b, 56, 63; for the meaning of the word, see above p. 226). 
This is implausible, for Israel's unresponsiveness towards the gospel is not “a healing and 
protecting process that takes place after an injury" (so Nanos 2010b, 63), but a cause of 
lament and great distress for Paul (1031-3). Pace Nanos, the point of the mystery in verses 
11:25-26 is not "to confront conceit toward these Jews from the non-Jews Paul addresses" 
(Nanos 2010b, 62), but to reveal a divine plan where Israel's temporal insensibility has, 
after all, its place and purpose. 
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ultimately lead to the salvation of Israel's full number (nArpwpa). This produc- 
es the following scheme: spirit of stupefaction > insensibility ^ Israel rejects the 
gospel = stumbles > gentiles in > Israel moved to (jog > Israel's fullness is saved. 
It is crucial not to equate insensibility (mwpwots) with Aos. In Paul's argumen- 
tation, tapwots is the reason why Israel rejects the gospel, whereas Cf]Aoc is the 
consequence of the “coming in" of gentiles.93 


6.3.2 The Saving (jAos 

In the development leading to Israel's salvation, the step that raises questions 
is CfjAoc. Paul uses the quotation from Deut. 32:21 to reveal that gentiles are 
an instrument God uses to provoke Israel to CfjAoc (mapatnAwow buds En’ obx 
éOvet).°4 In 11-14 Paul continues this thought, glorifying his ministry as an 
apostle to the gentiles that moves his fellow Jews to CfjXoc and leads some of 
them into salvation (1113-14). How did Paul envisage this CfjAoc and how can it 
save Israel? 

The causal connection between Israel's GjjAo¢ and its salvation has a start- 
ing point in the Song of Moses (Deuteronomy 32) where ZijAos can be inter- 
preted as the first step in a development leading to Israel's restoration.?® As 
discussed above, in the song God uses a hostile nation (“non-nation”) to pro- 
voke Israel to cfjXoc. Although never explicitly stated in the Song of Moses it- 
self, the role of the non-nation is to harass Israel so that it would turn back 
to its God.?6 Moreover, in the Septuagint version of the song's end, nations 
rejoice with Israel in the time of its restoration (Deut. 32:43). Paul quotes pre- 
cisely this verse in 15:10, which suggests that it was important for his reading 
of the song as a whole. Therefore, Paul draws from this connection between 
toç and the happy ending that pictures gentiles as rejoicing with Israel. Since 
the connection is, however, implicit in the song, Paul is free to fundamentally 
reinterpret it.?” He rewrites the scenario in the light of his gentile mission, situ- 
ating the mission within the divine plan: the fact that God calls a non-nation 
(9:25-26; 10:19) is realized in Paul's gentile mission. In Deut. 32:21 (and thus 


93 Pace Baker (2005, 483), who views "hardening" as “manifested in jealousy". 

94 See above under Rom. 10:19. 

95 For the importance of the song for Paul, see p. 190. 

96 Deut. 28:33-34 strongly suggests such an interpretation. The reason for the change in 
Israel's situation is similarly not explicated in the song. Parallel passages suggest that the 
plight makes Israel repent (for example, see Deut. 30:1-5), whereas in the song the only 
explanation offered is that God does not want Israel's enemies to boast about their victory 
(Deut. 32:27) (emphasized by Baker 2005, 476). 

97 Pace Baker (2005, 476, 483, 484), Paul certainly imagined (because of the happy end of 
Deuteronomy 32) that there is a connection of some kind between Israel's (AAog and its 
salvation. 
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in Rom. 1039) it is God who provokes Israel to CfjAoc, using a non-nation as 
his instrument, whereas in Rom. 1114 the subject is Paul and the medium his 
gentile mission. This is due to the change of perspective: while in Deut. 32:21 
the perspective is firmly God's (who is speaking in the first person singular), in 
1131314 it is that of Paul and his audience. When Paul explains Israel's current 
state and future developments, he simultaneously presents himself and his 
mission in the best possible light, as integral components of the divine plan. 
Paul probably imagined that Israel as a whole would be provoked to Grog (cf. 
1:n), although only some through his ministry: as an apostle to the gentiles, he 
will provoke jealousy and thus save “some of" his kinsfolk (twàç && adtav), and 
other missionaries will provoke jealousy among others.?8 

What is this CAoc that Paul's gentile mission provokes within Israel? As 
was observed above in connection with 10:19, it is the object of GjAos that 
determines the tone of the usage (cf. emulation of worthy things vs. small- 
minded envy). In Deut. 32:21 CjAoc is caused by violations of Israel's and God's 
special relationship, which makes jealousy an appropriate English translation. 
However, when Paul uses the verb napačyàów in Romans, it is not clear that 
he applies the word similarly to Deut. 32:21. After all, CAoc is a multifaceted 
concept in Greek. 

In accordance with Deut. 32:21, most commentators translate napačyàów as 
“to provoke to jealousy" in n:11214. Yet the dynamics of jealousy are far from 
clear here, and questions arise on at least three levels. First, what is it that Israel 
is jealous of? If the reason for jealousy is gentiles' relationship with God, or that 
they are enjoying certain privileges that traditionally belong only to Israel,?? 
what has convinced Israel that the gentiles are not fundamentally mistaken? 
One possibility is that Paul believed that Jews would recognize the agency of 
the eschatological Spirit among gentiles (cf. Gal. 3:5) and that they would thus 
be convinced that there are grounds for jealousy. Second, how can jealousy 
have a positive function? It is commonly suggested that jealousy leads Jews to 
emulating gentiles,!00 yet the psychological or sociological development from 


98 Cf. Rom. 1518 ("what Christ has accomplished through me"). It is therefore quite unneces- 
sary to create a contrast between 11:1-14 and 25-27 as if there were two saving actions, 
one by Paul through jealousy saving some, and the other by “the redeemer” saving the rest 
(rightly emphasized by Bell 1994, 162). The tensions between the two passages are best 
explained through the change of perspective from human exertions (Paul justifying his 
mission) to divine plans and purposes. 

99  Forthe first option, see Wagner 2002, 271, for the second, Wright 2013a, 1202; Barclay 2015b, 
548. Nanos (2010a, 350) suggests that Israel does not become jealous of gentiles but of 
Paul's successful ministry and begins to emulate it. 

100 See, for example, Koch 1986, 281 n. 20; Bell 1994, 43. 
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jealousy to emulation in this context is by no means clear?! That jealousy 
would signify “the dawning of the moment of saving insight”! is possible, but 
why and how would Paul's gentile mission lead to such insight? In Romans 10 
Paul demonstrated that although Israel has heard the gospel, it has not be- 
lieved it. Third, it should be asked whether a model where jealousy makes Jews 
embrace the gospel has any credibility in the light of Paul's own experience.!?? 

Some scholars abandon the common view that Paul speaks of “jealousy” as 
such.!0# If 1111-14 is read in the context of a Greek footrace metaphor, Paul's 
ministry makes Israel “vie with the gentiles"!05 Based on Paul's positive re- 
marks on Gos elsewhere, it has also been suggested that CfjAoc is not so much 
a means to something else but a characteristic of Christ-followers: "Paul's min- 
istry, insofar as it is bound up with Paul's own encounter with the risen Christ, 


101 The problems with the jealousy motif are often commented on: "Paul's solution to the 
problem posed by Israel's unfaith is to be seen as a somewhat desperate expedient. Does 
he really think that jealousy will succeed where Peter failed?" (Sanders 1983, 198). Jewett 
is convinced that the problem is not in Paul's vision but in its traditional interpretation: 
“If the traditional translation ‘jealousy’ is selected, the ‘fantastic’ improbability in believ- 
ing that envy could lead to salvation along with the inherent unworthiness of envy as a 
motivation for conversion are hard to deny" (Jewett 2007, 674). See also Baker 2005, 472. 
Bell sees jealousy as a preparatory phase before Israel embraces the gospel and is saved by 
it, but he never states what it is exactly that Israel will be emulating (Bell 1994, 166). 

102 Watson 2004, 448. According to Watson (2004, 448), "this jealousy is overcome as soon as 
it arises, for it is nothing other than the recognition of the fulfilment of Israel's ancestral 
blessings in the midst of the Gentile world — and to recognize this is already to participate 
in it and so to be 'saved'" 

103 Baker 2005, 471. It is possible that in Paul's experience some Jews were intrigued by the 
effects of the gospel among gentiles, but to associate this with jealousy is understandable 
only in the light of Deut. 32:21. Cf. Ráisánen 1988, 187: "That the idea of 'salvation through 
jealousy' cannot in reality have been the driving force behind Paul's missionary effort is 
beyond doubt." However, Ráisánen's suggestion why Paul uses the motif anyway is some- 
what reductionist: that Paul "desperately needed something that would make of him a 
missionary to Israel as well" (Ráisánen 1988, 187) downplays Paul's struggle with scriptural 
passages and his attempts to build a model based on them. 

104 Jewett emphatically rejects the translation "jealousy" for it "takes insufficient account of 
the references to violent, religious zeal in Rom. 7 and 10 or of the autobiographical clues 
concerning Paul's former life as a zealot (Gal 1:13-14; Phil 3:4-11)" (Jewett 2007, 646). Pace 
Jewett, in Rom. 10:2 Paul uses zeal in a positive sense with no hint of violence. Jewett 
suggests that napačnàów should be translated as “making zealous” since Paul had his own 
conversion in mind. Yet it is difficult to imagine that all Jews should undergo a process 
where their violent zeal reaches a climax and is turned into faith by an encounter with 
Christ (see Jewett 2007, 675). 

105 “The shocking realization that she has been passed by ‘ungodly gentiles’ will fill her heart 
with a competitive zeal to catch the leader" (Stowers 1994, 316). Similarly, Wagner: “the 
sight of Gentiles crossing the finish line will be what inspires Israel to regain their feet 
and run with renewed zeal toward the goal - the righteousness of God in Christ" (Wagner 
2002, 267). 
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moves Israel to have the gospel-transformed ¢ŷAoç that is the mark of the 
Christ-believer"?6 These suggestions highlight how versatile (yA- vocabulary 
is: there is no reason to assume that Paul stays with the sense that napatyAdw 
has in the original context of Deut. 32:21 (that is, jealous anger emerging from 
violations of a relationship).!07 

What combines interpretations of (YAog as jealousy, zeal in a footrace, or 
as "the mark of the Christ-believer" is that they all imply that the solution to 
Israel's problem is (more) CfjAoc. However, the only other occurrence of the /A- 
word group in Romans 9-11 presents the problem differently.!° In 10:2 Paul 
says that Jews “have zeal for God but not according to understanding” (C$ov 
Oeod Éyovcty KM’ od xat’ Extyvwow). Here lack of Aog is not the problem in the 
first place! 10:2 is therefore in tension with Paul's claim that it is his mission 
that will move Jews to the necessary CfjAoc. According to 10:2, the CfjAoc of Jews 
is misdirected, and the reason for that, as Paul carefully argues, is that God 
has made them insensible so that they have not believed the gospel.! This 
is where Paul's two scriptural models do not quite fit together: (AAog does not 
help if the spirit of stupefaction prevents Israel from having C$Aoc “according 
to understanding". Why Deuteronomy 32 appealed to Paul is obvious: it links 
gentiles, Israel's GjAoc, and the rejoicing of both groups. However, the idea of 
a soteriologically potential CfjAoc provoked by gentiles does not seem to be a 
product of careful theological reflection, as the inconsistency between 10:2 
and 1113-14 implies. Instead, it is a scriptural idea that serves one purpose: 
it enables Paul to connect his gentile mission with Israel's salvation. When 
he reveals his “mystery”, however, he does not operate with the language of 
CXoc but with that of insensibility (mwpwotg, 11:25-26). After 1114 the motif 
of ÇìAoç is absent from the argumentation, although the dynamics of salva- 
tion are explored until verse 11:32. Therefore, CijAog leading to Israel's salvation 


106 Lappenga 2015, 201. 

107 Stowers suggests that Deut. 32:21 is subordinate to Greek imagery here: “Paul finds a bit 
of the sacred Jewish writings (Deut 32:21) meaningful because it fits within an illuminat- 
ing scenario derived from a most essentially Greek practice." "Because the same word is 
central to the Greek conception of athletic competition, Paul can interpret Deut 32:21 
through the athletic metaphor" (Stowers 1994, 316). Yet it is important not to underesti- 
mate the exceptional importance that Deuteronomy 32 appears to have for Paul (high- 
lighted by three quotations from it in Romans). 

108 Since napatmAdw simply means “to move to CfjAoc" it is reasonable to view together all the 
occurrences of the same root in Romans g~u, that is, 10:2; 10:19 (=Deut. 32:21); and 11:11, 14 
(Lappenga 2015, 192, 201). 

109 Similarly, Lappenga 2015, 201: “od xaT’ éxtyvwow should be equated with Israel's ‘hardness’ 
(11:7 [mwedw], 25 [mweworc]) that Paul thinks needs no explanation (918 [oxAyptvw]).” 
“What is ‘wrong’ with regard to &$2oc, then, is not some moral failing, but that God has 
chosen to harden Israel.” Yet for the meaning of mwpwotc, see above p. 226. 
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should be seen as one step as Paul proceeds towards a satisfying solution, not 
as the solution itself. It has an important position at the hinge of the argumen- 
tation in 11:1, when Paul implies that all Israel has hope, but it is neither the 
centre nor the final word of Romans 9-11. 

In 11:16 Paul moves from ¢ĝàoç to the rich metaphor of an olive tree. It cannot 
be treated at the length it deserves, but its contribution to the argument will 
be summarized in the following three points. First, regrafting branches that 
have broken off is presented as a genuine possibility. Second, this regrafting is 
conditional and takes place only if the branches do not “persist in unbelief”.110 
Third, nothing is said about the divine means for accomplishing the regrafting, 
but the emphasis is on God's dövayıc. IH 

Finally, it is important to note how Paul's argumentation takes a new turn 
between verses 11:10 and 11.11? In 9:27-29 and 11:1-10 Paul operated with the con- 
cept of a remnant that ensures the future of Israel and thus the ongoing valid- 
ity of God's promises. To identify Jewish Christians with the faithful remnant 
is a very positive and fundamentally scriptural definition of their role, which 
probably makes the motif attractive for Paul. The core of remnant theology 
is that whatever the numbers, the remnant is the bearer of promises and the 
seed for future growth.!? The other side of the coin is that the unbelieving 
majority is abandoned. When Paul uses the motif he soon allows his attention 
to turn back to the excluded “others”, which makes his argumentation move 
back and forth (9:30—10:3). Yet, despite this sympathy towards the “others”, 
remnant theology seems to represent Paul's position until 11:10."+ However, 
from 11:11 onwards Paul discusses the consequences of accepting the “fullness” 
(tò nàńpwpa) of Israel (1112), some (Tivas) that are outside the already existing 
remnant will be saved by CfjXoc (1114), and God can regraft the branches that 
have already been cut off (11:24). Finally, in 11:25 Paul states that “all Israel" will 


110 Rightly emphasized by Wright 2013, 1219. 

111 The phrase dvvatoc yap &cttv ó Beög echoes other references to divine power from the same 
root: 1:4, 20; 4:21; 9:17, 22; 14:4; 15:13, 19 (Jewett 2007, 692). The verse can also be compared 
with the idea of God's creative power in Rom. 4:17. 

112 Hofius 1986, 300; Räisänen 1988, 194. 

113 Seep.124. 

114 MHofius 1986, 306. Wagner seeks to downplay this tension in Paul's thought: "The concept 
of a ‘remnant, introduced first in Romans 9:27, does not function to exclude ‘the rest’ of 
Israel from the scope of God's redemptive activity, as if remnant' and Israel’ were co- 
terminous entities in Paul's conceptual universe. Rather, the existence of a remnant 'at 
the present time’ (Rom. 11:5) vouchsafes for Paul the fuller redemption of ‘all Israel’ in 
the future." (Wagner 2002, 273) Pace Wagner, Paul never explicitly makes a connection 
between the remnant and the salvation of ‘all Israel’. In Rom. 9:27-29 and 111-10 the rem- 
nant does not “vouchsafe” the salvation of the unbelievers but is on its own proof of God's 
faithfulness. 
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be saved. After all, the remnant is not enough for Paul. In the discrepancy be- 
tween his hopes and the present reality he grapples for a solution, perhaps not 
seeing its details clearly. 


6.4 The Mystery Revealed (11:25-32) 


“For I do not want you to be ignorant, brothers, of this mystery" is a phrase that 
catches one's attention and indicates that Paul will share some kind of divine 
revelation with his audience. This mystery is the culmination of the discussion 
of God and Israel in Romans 9-u. It consists of three parts: “(1) Insensibility 
(m@pwots) has come upon part of Israel," (2) until the full number of gentiles 
has come in. (3) And thus all Israel will be saved." The first clause only repeats 
what Paul said in 11:7 (“the rest were hardened"), but the second one contains 
a new revelation here: Israel's salvation follows only after the gentile mission 
has reached its goal.!6 This sequential scheme becomes the key for under- 
standing Israel's unresponsiveness to the gospel. The final part of the mystery 
is a conclusion that follows from the first two parts: at a certain point, the di- 
vinely caused insensibility will be removed and all Israel will be saved.!7 “All 
Israel" stands here in contrast to the smaller groups of earlier argumentation, 
onóAeugo, Acîupa, and twas ¿E abrav.\!S The mystery is immediately followed 


115 The ambiguous expression dr uépouc is best understood as insensibility upon a part of 
Israel, not as “partial insensibility" (pace Dunn 1988b, 679). The bifurcation of Israel has 
been referred to already several times in Romans 9-u, and in 11:5-7 it is explicitly stated 
that “the others" (in contrast to the remnant) were made insensible (Wagner 2002, 277- 
278; Wright 2002, 590). 

116 Cf. Räisänen 1987b, 2922; Wagner 2002, 277. Pace Siegert 1985, 172-173; Wright 2012, 1232— 
1233, the “mystery” is not simply a summary of things already stated. The sequential 
scheme in which the fate of Israel and the gentiles are intertwined is a new element in 
the argumentation. 

117 Wright criticizes the interpretation that hardening is a temporary condition that will be 
removed: "Much as we might like to hope for a sudden universal unhardening, this is 
simply not how the notion of 'hardening' itself functions" (Wright 2013a, 1237). According 
to Wright, “when God delays outstanding judgement, those who do not use this time of 
delay to repent and turn back to him will be hardened, so that their final judgement, 
when it comes, will be seen to be just" (Wright 2002, 580; similarly 2013a, 1237-1238). 
Pace Wright, Paul is not using the typical scriptural word for “hardening” here (see above 
p. 226). (Moreover, the idea of hardening in scriptural traditions is more complex; see 
Räisänen 1976, 44-66.) For Paul, nwpwatc does not grant time to evangelize Israel; rather, 
itis the reason why the proclamation has so far brought only meagre results. 

118 Hofius 1986, 316. Wright's proposal that “all Israel” is a “polemical redefinition of God's 
people" that includes both Jews and gentiles (Wright 2013a, 1241-1242) is problematic. In 
Romans 9-11, Paul never uses the name Israel of the new community of Jews and gen- 
tiles in Christ. Cf. Barclay 2015a, 241-242 n. 15: “There are not ‘two Israels’ in Rom. 9.6 or 
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by a quotation that thus has a key place in Paul's argumentation in Romans 
9-1 and is of great significance for interpreting his “solution”. 


6.4.1 The Wording of the Conflated Quotation in 1:26-27 

With the introduction formula “as it is written”, Paul introduces the quotation 
in 1:26—27 as one entity, yet it is a conflation of two passages. Most of it follows 
Isa. 59:20-21, but the last five words derive from Isa. 27:9 instead, the change 
from one source to another taking place in the middle of the sentence.!!? 





Rom. 11:26-27 Isa. 59:20-21 LXX Isa. 27:9 LXX 
hës éx Div xai HEet Evexev® Xov 

Ó pudpevos, ó pudpevos 

&mootperpel xal &rootperpet 

Aceßelas ano Aceßelas do dia toOto 
"Ioco. Ioco. Apapednoetau 
xai aŭt adtots xai atty adtois ý &vopiot laxwB, 
ý map’ ¿poô ý map’ ipo xoi TOÔTÓ Eotıv 
dradh, 893v, ý evdAoyla adtob, 
ötav APEAWLAL TAG elev xbptoc: ötav APEAwpaı avtod 
Anaprias oro tv. THY duapriavb 





a The following witnesses read £x (like Paul): manuscripts 22°-93 564* 407 534, the Bohairic 
translation, and quotations from Hilary and Jerome. All these witnesses are probably de- 
pendent on Paul, for they seem to contain harmonizations with Paul's quotations at other 
instances as well; see Koch 1986, 176 n. 23. 

b The Hexaplaric subgroup ol (containing minuscule 88 and the Syrohexapla), the marginal 
reading of the Catena manuscript 377, and Eusebius and Jerome place thv &paptiav after 
avtod, thus presenting the same word order as Paul. The reading of 88 and the Syrohexapla 
probably derives from Symmachus and Theodotion (in them, the sentence as a whole is con- 
structed differently, but ends with thv auapriav abtod). This stylistic change is of little impor- 
tance here, and can be explained by polygeny: the pronoun was shifted to its most natural 
place by different transmitters of the text. 


anywhere else in Romans 9-1. 9.6 indicates only that not all those who are ‘descended 
from Israel (ex Israel)’ are Israel. God makes his choice among the descendants, on his 
terms alone.” In 11:7 Israel is an entity within which Paul distinguishes between the believ- 
ing remnant and the hardened "others". As Paul's mystery refers back to this division, it is 
extremely unlikely that in 11:26 "Israel" would mean something else than in 11:7 (Barclay 
20154, 241—242 n. 15). 

119 Since Paul conflates material from both source texts to form a new sentence, the term 
conflation describes the quotation more accurately than a combination; cf. Wilk 1998, 56 
n. 37. 
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Since the passages share significant structural and thematic connections 
(as well as the name Jacob), it is understandable that they were associated by 
an ancient interpreter.!?0 But who is this interpreter? The origin of the confla- 
tion is disputed. Some scholars suggest that the passages were already con- 
flated in a Jewish context, but the arguments for the pre-Pauline origin mostly 
rely on the claim that the quotation is not "Pauline" enough to be attributed 
to him.!?! In contrast, I will argue below that tracing the conflation to Paul is 
the most plausible solution.?? There is no textual evidence whatsoever for a 
pre-Pauline amalgamation of the two passages, and I will demonstrate that the 
conflation coheres well with the aims of Paul's argumentation. Furthermore, 
although conflating quotations is a literary technique used in both Jewish and 
Graeco-Roman literature,!23 the frequency of conflated quotations appears to 
be a special characteristic of Paul's quotation practice. 

The restoration of Zion is described slightly differently in Isa. 59:20-21 and 
in Isa. 27:9, which is why Paul combines language from both. In Isa. 59:20—21, 
the redeemer "shall turn godlessness away from Jacob" after which the content 
of the covenant is described: “My spirit that is upon you and the words that I 
have put in your mouth shall not fail out of your mouth or out of the mouth 
of your offspring.’ It is this content of the covenant that Paul omits. He leaves 
out a reference to the spirit,!2* but if Paul's argumentative focus is examined, it 
becomes clear why Isa. 27:9 offered a preferable way to continue the sentence. 


120 Wilckens 1980, 256 n. 1153; Hübner 1984; 119-120; Wagner 2002, 280. 

121 Stanley 1993a, 126; followed by Norton 201, 159. Stanley argues against Pauline origin, 
because 1) “there is nothing especially ‘Pauline’ or ‘Christian’ about the merging of the 
two texts”, 2) “the stress placed here on the word 810615», also argues against a Pauline 
origin, since the word plays almost no role in Paul's theology" 3) the conflated quotation 
leaves out the spirit, although the association "seems tailor-made for Paul's theology", 4) 
the plural form ápopcíot is “uncommon in Paul" and 5) none of the deviances from the 
Septuagint "can be attributed to Paul with confidence" (Stanley 1992, 169; 1993a, 123-124). 
The first argument is unconvincing: why should a quotation be distinctively "Pauline" or 
"Christian" (cf. Wagner 2002, 280-281 n. 196)? As for the second argument, it is not clear 
that 8100/pa receives that much emphasis in the quotation (Shum 2002, 237). Moreover, 
"the infrequency of the term ‘covenant’ in Paul's writings should not obscure the fact that 
foundational to Paul's thought is the conviction that God remains faithful to his covenant 
with Israel" (Wagner 2002, 280-281 n. 196, cf. Shum 2002, 237). I will discuss the third and 
fourth argument below and demonstrate that they cannot be used as indicators of the 
"un-Pauline" origin of the conflation either. As for the fifth argument, in each detail where 
Paul's wording deviates from the Septuagint, the manuscript evidence points towards a 
Pauline origin. The weak textual support for some Pauline adaptations within the textual 
tradition of the Septuagint can be plausibly explained through harmonizations or poly- 
geny; see above notes a and b under the table. 

122  Hübner1984, n4; Koch 1986, 175; Shum 2002, 239; Wagner 2002, 294. 

123 Adams & Ethorn 2016; Allen 2016. 

124 Stanley 19938, 124. 
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Isa. 59:21 has a strong perspective on future hope and describes the life after 
Israel's redemption, even including "offspring" whereas Paul simply wishes to 
emphasize the fact that Israel's godless state will be changed by God.!?? Isa. 
27:9 offered him imagery to emphasize this change: Israel's “lawlessness” will 
be "taken away". In Isaiah the time of Israel's blessing is specified with two 
temporal clauses from which Paul quotes only the first one (in italics): “when 
Iremove his sin, when they make all the stones of the altars broken pieces like 
fine dust, and their trees will not remain, and their idols will be cut down like a 
forest far away.” Therefore, Paul creates an amalgam in which Jacob's transfor- 
mation is described with two symmetric notions, “turning godlessness away” 
and "removing his sins". His intention is to confirm as scriptural the claim that 
all Israel will be saved, and the conflation does this by describing the transfor- 
mation with two largely parallel expressions. By conflating two texts, Paul is 
able to repeat the aspect that is important for his argument (that the transfor- 
mation will take place), whereas secondary elements of both source texts are 
left out. The result is a concise, rhetorically effective text that perfectly fits the 
argument.!26 

In the two halves of the conflation, Paul’s wording largely follows the 
Septuagint, but there are some minor deviations. First, in the Septuagint the 
redeemer comes "for Zion's sake" (Evexev Zıwv), whereas in Paul's reading he 
comes “out of Zion" (¿x Zıwv). Neither of these prepositions corresponds to the 
Hebrew that reads 7x9, "to Zion”.!27 Several scholars suggest that the reading of 
the Septuagint ("for Zion's sake") would have fitted Paul's focus on Israel's fate 
so well that he would not have deliberately changed it. Accordingly, they argue 
that the reading “out of Zion" must be pre-Pauline.!28 However, the manuscript 
evidence speaks for a Pauline origin, and different text-critical proposals that 
attribute the variant ¿x Xtov to a paleographic error in the Greek text!?° or to 


125 Cf Wagner 2002, 294: "Paul keeps the focus on the fact of Israel's redemption rather than 
pausing to consider its effects." 

126 Cf Shum 2002, 238. 

127 The Masoretic text is supported by the targum, the translations of Aquila and Symmachus 
(that render the phrase with the dative: tj Xov), and the Peshitta. 1QIsa? reads [v 5x, 
which may have been caused by dittography of N ("N95 N13); cf. Wilk 1998, 40 n. 49. 

128 Koch 1986, 176; Hübner 1984, 115; Schaller 1984, 203; Stanley 1992, 160 n. 280; Wilk 1998, 39. 

129 Schaller (followed by Wilk 1998, 39-40) suggests that Paul's Vorlage had originally read 
eic, which was a Hebraizing correction of the Septuagint's reading. eis was then corrupted 
into ¿x at some point of the transmission of the verse (Schaller 1984, 204-205). Corruption 
from EK to EIC is a well-known phenomenon in the manuscripts of the Septuagint (see 
Schaller 1984, 205). The problem, however, is that wed is never translated as eis Zıwv in 
the Septuagint. The phrase eic Zıwv occurs only 8 times in the Septuagint, translating sev- 
eral different Hebrew constructions (Stanley 1992, 167 n. 283). One of the most impor- 
tant features of Hebraizing revision is that it aims at lexical and syntactical consistency. 
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a different Hebrew Vorlage!?? have not proven to be convincing. Instead, the 
solution may be intertextual. While the expression "for the sake of Zion" is 
unique in the Septuagint, the motif of deliverance coming “out of Zion” (éx 
Ztwv) occurs in several texts.!?! It is probable that the recurrence of the phrase 
in parallel passages is the main reason for Paul's reading. While the possibil- 
ity cannot be ruled out that the substitution of the preposition took place in 
a pre-Pauline context (either accidentally or as part of a harmonizing read- 
ing that interpreted similar texts in the light of one another),?? it can more 
plausibly be traced to Paul himself, especially as the textual evidence points 
in this direction.!33 The substitution may well be unintentional if Paul quoted 
from memory, but a deliberate choice between two prepositions is imagin- 
able as well. Evexev is not as suitable for Paul's argumentative needs as often 
suggested. As I will argue below, he identifies the redeemer (6 Gvópevoc) with 
Christ. If he had a choice between the common phrase of parallel texts and 
the unique phrase of this particular passage, the apostle to the gentiles would 
hardly choose to say that the redeemer comes "for the sake of Israel". This is 
too exclusive a statement; Christ as the redeemer will come (or has come) for 
the sake of gentiles, too. The common phrase “out of Zion" in parallel passages 
offered an unproblematic alternative.1?* 


Therefore, cic is certainly not the ideal rendering from the perspective of Hebraizing re- 
visers. If someone had wished to "correct" the preposition, the obvious solution would 
have been to render the Hebrew with the dative (cf; Xov, with or without the article), like 
Aquila and Symmachus, for this is the “standard” rendering of 1V2. 

130 Duhn traces the preposition ¿x to a Hebrew Vorlage that read "Yi (Duhm 1914, 416). 
However, there is no manuscript evidence whatsoever for this reading. Moreover, the 
support for &x in the Greek manuscript tradition is also extremely weak. De Waard sug- 
gests that the reading Y YN of 1QIsa? represents the original Hebrew, but was read as 
5y (graphical confusions of these two prepositions are common in textual transmission). 
This was rendered in the Septuagint as évexev and in Paul's Greek Vorlage with &x in the 
causative sense of "because of" (de Waard 1965, 12-13). For a detailed critique of this com- 
plicated proposal, see Stanley 1993a, 133-124 n. 44; Wagner 2002, 284 n. 205. 

131 The closest parallels are in Ps. 13:7 (14:7 MT)/52:7 (53:7 MT) (“Who shall give out of Zion 
the deliverance of Israel?") and Mic. 4:2/Isa. 2:3 (“For out of Zion shall go forth the law and 
the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem"), and a similar idea is present also in Ps. 49:2 (50:2 
MT); 109:2 (110:2 MT), and Joel 4:16 (cf. Amos 1:2). Stanley (1993a, 135) and Wagner (2002, 
284) connect such passages with the "Diaspora perspective": the Lord comes forth “out of 
Zion" to deliver his people dispersed among the nations. 

132 So Koch (1986, 176), who argues for a pre-Pauline Christian substitution, and Stanley 
(19932, 133-136), who sees the substitution as a “consciously or unconsciously” done 
Jewish adaptation that corresponded to contemporary eschatological expectations. 

133 Dunn 1986, 682; Moo 1996, 728; Wagner 2002, 285 (cautiously). 

134 Similarly, Dunn 1988b, 693; Jewett 2007, 703. See also Wright 1993, 250, who suggests that 
the preposition comes specifically from Isa. 2:3. Moreover, ¿x Zıwv may function as a 
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Second, while the Septuagint reads “his sin" (adtod thv Auapriav), Paul has 
both the pronoun and the noun in the plural (cà &naprias abtdv). The Pauline 
origin of both changes is relatively secure, for there is no evidence for either 
in the textual tradition of the Septuagint. Since Isa. 59:20-21 uses a plural pro- 
noun (“this is my covenant with them"), Paul needs to change the third person 
singular pronoun deriving from Isa. 27:9 into the plural as well (their sins) in 
order to create a consistent entity.?* In contrast, changing "sin" to the plural is 
not connected to the personal pronouns but was probably motivated by Paul's 
own usage. In general, he seems to use the singular of "Sin" as a cosmic, some- 
times personalized power, whereas the plural refers to human transgressions.!?6 
Finally, Paul also moves the possessive pronoun abtav to its most natural place 
at the end of the sentence.!?? In summary, the conflation and all the deviations 
from the Septuagint should be attributed to Paul. The textual evidence sup- 
ports this conclusion, the adaptations have parallels elsewhere in Paul's letters, 
and a credible reason can be found for each one of them. 


6.4.» Narratives of Restoration: Isaiah 59 and 27 in Context 

Both parts of the conflated quotation belong to narratives describing Israel's 
restoration, Isaiah 59-60 and 24-27. Isaiah 59 begins with a lengthy descrip- 
tion of Israel's lawlessness, followed by a confession of sins (59:2-14). These 
verses have significant verbal links with Paul's language in Romans n. For ex- 
ample, the language of disobedience is a key concept in Rom. 11:30-32, and the 
motives of blindness and falling occur in Rom. 9:32; 11:8-10.138 The Lord sees 
Israel's lawlessness, clothes himself for battle, and comes to change Zion's fate. 
After Zion's impiety has been removed, God himself ensures that the people 
will stay in the covenant. The restoration is complete: Israel's new glory draws 


reference to Christ's Jewish origin, mentioned by Paul in Rom. 1:3 and 9:5 (Jewett 2007, 
703-704). 

135 Koch 1986, 13; Wagner 2002, 238 n. 202. 

136 Shum 2002, 237; Wagner 2002, 283-284 n. 203. Stanley claims that the plural and the idea 
of "taking away sins" are both uncharacteristic of Paul and therefore are of pre-Pauline 
origin (Stanley 1993a, 123). However, as Shum and Wagner demonstrate in detail, Paul's 
modified version of the quotation corresponds to his normal usage of “sin”, and nothing 
points to a pre-Pauline origin of the plural. 

137 For the Pauline origin of the transposition in the light of manuscript evidence, see above 
p. 244 n. b. In accordance with his normal practice, Paul has also deleted the initial xat 
from the quotation, and in order to strengthen the rhetorical parallelism between the 
clauses, he omits the second one as well (Stanley 1992, 168. Cf. quotation from 3 Kgdms 
19:10 in Rom. 11:3; see p. 221 n. 37). 

138 Cf Hübner 1984, 119; Wagner 2002, 288. Moreover, part of the list of Israel's sins in Isa. 
59:7-8 is quoted in Rom. 3:10-18. 
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its scattered children together from far away, also attracting the nations, whose 
wealth flows into Zion (60:4—11). 

Isaiah 24—27 is less consistent as a narrative, but the overall picture is similar. 
Isa. 27:9 represents the turning point. God states that he will take away Jacob's 
sin (closely associated with idolatry). The sons of Israel are gathered from all 
countries to the holy mountain in Jerusalem (27:12-13). Previous chapters have 
already described the cosmic dimensions of the victory: God prepares for all 
peoples a feast of rich food (25:6—7) and “swallows up death forever"1?? 

This narrative framework demonstrates that Paul had plenty of scriptural 
material to draw upon when he pictured Israel's salvation. Consequently, Paul's 
assertion that Israel will be saved does not rest on a combination of two spe- 
cific verses but rather on larger storylines in Isaiah.^? The recurring theme 
of the universal consequences of Israel's restoration was probably important 
for Paul because it implies that there is a connection between Israel's restora- 
tion and the salvation of gentiles. This idea of the intertwined fates of Israel 


I, € 


and the nations is precisely the core of Paul's “mystery”. However, he reverses 
the traditional order of Israel's restoration and the following inclusion of the 
nations; according to Paul, Israel's salvation takes place only after the “coming 
in" of gentiles (11:25).1*! Moreover, he redefines the inclusion motif and relates 
the “coming in”!* of gentiles to his mission rather than to an eschatological 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Through the proclamation of the gospel, gentiles are 


139 The vision of the resurrection of the dead (Isa. 26:19) may have been in Paul's mind when 
he associates Israel's reconciliation with "life from the dead" in Rom. 11:15 (cf. Wagner 
2002, 295-296). 

140 Wagner 2002, 287, 297. 

141 Dunn 1988b, 682; Wagner 2002, 292. In addition to Isa. 60:4-11, the motif of the eschato- 
logical pilgrimage of the nations to Zion can be found in some form in Ps. 21:28 (22:27 
MT); Isa. 2:2-3; 56:6-8; 60:2; Mic. 4:2; Zech. 2:11; 14:16; Tob. 13:13 (13:1 in many editions); 
14:6-7. See Donaldson 1997, 70-74 for an overview of the use of the motif and for the di- 
versity and ambiguity of the notions connected with it. While the logical order is that the 
inclusion of gentiles results from Israel's restoration, there are some scriptural passages 
where the salvation of nations is mentioned before Israel's salvation: Isa. 59:19; 45:14-17; 
45:20—25; Mic. 41-8. Because of these passages, Hofius suggests that Paul found his invert- 
ed sequential scheme (gentiles first) already in Isaiah (Hofius 1986, 324). However, none 
of these passages makes any logical connection between these two events in the way Paul 
does. Therefore, it is more probable that Paul's conviction was formed through his experi- 
ence of gentiles embracing and Jews mostly rejecting the gospel. For Paul's argumentative 
purposes, the fact that gentiles are mentioned first when the passages are outlined in a 
certain way would hardly have offered convincing evidence. 

142 The implications of Paul's choice of verb are disputed. Since eio&pyoyaı occurs in none of 
the passages describing the pilgrimage of nations to Zion (see the previous footnote), it 
could hardly work as a “code word" for it. 
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"coming into" the sphere of salvation all the time. In conclusion, Paul does not 
only draw upon the imagery of Isaiah’s visions but also rewrites and reinter- 
prets the change in Israel's fate.1*3 


6.4.3 Confirming or Elaborating on the Mystery? 

The conflated quotation has received much attention in scholarship because 
of its position immediately after “the mystery"!^^ How did Paul intend it to 
work in the argumentation? To what extent does it simply confirm Paul's solu- 
tion as scriptural, and to what extent does it specify and elaborate on the con- 
tent of the mystery? Could it even be part of the mystery?!*5 In other words, is 
it a prooftext with no further information, or does it offer clues about the time 
and manner of Israel's redemption? 

Atthevery beginning of the mystery, Israel's insensibility (t9poctc) is already 
presented as a temporal state that lasts only “until” (&ypt o) a certain point. 
The explicit temporal restriction already anticipates a future transformation 
in Israel's condition, and this is exactly what the quotation describes. The radi- 
cal transformation is expressed through the language of removal, “banishing 
ungodliness" and "taking away their sins" This means that Paul equates, at least 
to some extent, the insensibility with ungodliness and sins. This accords well 
with the rest of Romans g—u, in which mwewots is associated with blindness, 
stumbling, falling and disobedience (11: 7-10, 30).!*6 In consequence, the quo- 
tation offers scriptural support to the first and third sequence of the three-part 
mystery: that Israel’s insensibility will be removed at a certain time and that, in 
consequence, all Israel will be saved. Only the middle part (that the time of the 


143 Donaldson criticizes the idea of Paul inverting the motif of eschatological pilgrimage: 
"For in the eschatological pilgrimage tradition, the salvation of the Gentiles follows the 
restoration of Israel as a matter not simply of sequence but of consequence... The inver- 
sion of the sequence represents not a simple modification of the tradition, but its evis- 
ceration" (Donaldson 1997, 188). Donaldson's observation hits the nail on the head: the 
motif is valuable for Paul precisely because it forms a causative link between the salvation 
of the two groups. Paul, however, changes the traditional scheme so that the two groups 
are interdependent, as planned by God himself (Rom. 11:30-32). 

144 The introduction formula cannot be used to determine the function of the quotation, 
for Paul uses "as it is written" before quotations that have various functions. Occasionally 
they introduce new ideas and concepts into the argumentation (1:17; 11:8), whereas more 
commonly their role is limited to primarily confirming Paul's own words (9:33; 10:15), but 
even then they enrich the argumentation with their imagery and vocabulary (pace Shum 
2002, 243 who claims that Paul uses xa@w¢ yéypamtat to introduce quotations that only 
repeat what was already asserted or implied but do not provide further details). 

145 So Hofius 1986, 310, 314. 

146 Despite these associations, the insensibility is caused by God (11:7) and is a necessary 
step in Israel's salvation. Throughout these chapters the relationship of insensibility and 
human guilt remains somewhat ambiguous. 
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turn of Israel's fate is dependent on the gentiles “coming in") does not find any 
confirmation in the conflated quotation. Yet exactly this sequential scheme is 
the completely new key idea in the *mystery".^? It appears, therefore, that the 
"mystery" is not in its entirety based on scriptures. 

In the quotation, the turn of Israel's fate is accomplished by the redeemer. 
Since Paul uses the same word of Christ elsewhere (1 Thess. 1:10, cf. Rom. 7:24), 
it appears highly probable that he identified the redeemer with Christ and 
that he expected his audience to make this connection as well.'^? Through the 
quotation Paul implies that Christ has a role to play in saving Israel. This idea 
is not included in his articulation of the *mystery"4? Are there any grounds 
to say more about Christ's role? Is Israel saved through Christ as the object 
of the gospel (God's power for salvation, 116), or through Christ's own es- 
chatological action, independently of proclamation? The future tense of the 
verbs in the quotation has led most interpreters to conclude that Paul refers 
here to parousia.!?° However, the future tense itself cannot reveal how he un- 
derstood the relationship between the actions described in a quotation and 
his own time. For example, in 9:25-26 (Hos. 2:23+1:10) and 15:12 (Isa. 11:10) Paul 


147 Obviously, Paul would have needed a rather creative hermeneutical move to find credible 
support for the sequential scheme in the scriptures (see above n. 141). 

148  Wilckens 1980, 256; Hofius 1986, 196; Koch 1986, 177 n. 29, 241; Dunn 1988b, 682; Wilk 1998, 
200; Jewett 2007, 704; Barclay 2015b, 555. Had Paul wished to avoid this association, he 
would have had plenty of scriptural material without a redeemer figure to draw upon. 
Scholars identifying the redeemer with God appeal to the original context of the quota- 
tions (for example, see Stanley 1993, 137) or to the fact that the second part of the quota- 
tion is God's direct speech (Shum 2002, 243-244). As has been shown numerous times in 
this study, Paul is not concerned about the original context in a modern scholarly sense. 
In view of his frequent use of xóptoc, he would hardly have hesitated to read puönevos 
christologically. As for the change of person, I do not consider this a compelling argu- 
ment against a christological interpretation, for the quotation functions as a single entity 
despite the change of perspective. In the first half, the prophet foresees the coming of 
Christ, whereas in the second, God is the initiator of Israel's redemption. Why would it be 
problematic for Paul that God redeems Israel through Christ? 

149 Gaston, followed by Gager, argues for Israel's "special way" (Sonderweg) of salvation apart 
from Christ (Gaston 1979, 66-67; Gager 1985, 239, 241). Their theory is motivated by mod- 
ern concerns and finds little textual support. In the limits of this study, it is impossible to 
offer a full account of Gaston's and Gager's arguments and their problems (for that, see 
E. Johnson 1989, 176-205; Räisänen 1988, 189—191) but a brief comment must suffice. As 
Räisänen points out, a "special way" would be in sharp contradiction with 1012-13, where 
any distinction between Jews and Greeks in terms of salvation is explicitly denied, and 
with 1:16, where the gospel is "for salvation ... to the Jew first" (Räisänen 1988, 189). See also 
11:20, 23 (cf. Wagner 2002, 298 n. 238). 

150 This seems to represent the majority position in the scholarship, see, for example, 
Wilckens 1980, 256; Hübner 1984, 118; Dunn 1988b, 682; Wilk 1998, 71, 199; Jewett 2007, 704. 
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connects the future tense of the quotations with the present reality of believ- 
ers. 5! These quotations function as prophecies that have been fulfilled in Paul's 
time. The future tense related to the coming of the redeemer could similarly be 
understood as a prophecy already fulfilled:5? the redeemer has already come. 
The removal of ungodliness from Jacob is, in contrast, clearly a future event for 
Paul. He may situate himself into the time between the two prophetic futures: 
Christ has already come, but Israel's restoration lies in the future.!?3 It is there- 
fore possible to understand the whole chain of events without reference to a 
new soteriological innovation in the parousia: Christ (who has already come 
and acted for the salvation of the world) is Israel's redeemer, which they real- 
ize once the insensibility has been removed and they are ready to embrace the 
gospel, God's power for salvation.!°* Through faith in its Messiah, according 
to the divine plan, Israel will be restored and saved. In brief, connecting the 
quotation with the parousia is a possible but by no means the only possible 
reading. Yet however one interprets the future tense, in the light of Paul's other 
statements in Romans it appears improbable that he hoped for a completely 
new soteriological move by Christ (1:16, 10:12-13; 111415).55 

One should be careful not to press the interpretation of the quotation and 
use its every detail to construct a chain of eschatological events.!5° Perhaps 
Paul himself was not sure about the exact time and mode of Israel's salvation. 
His “mystery” and its scriptural confirmation contain no details, but the main 
points are clear. First, Paul's gentile mission is not a rival or a substitute for 
Israel, but an instrument that leads to its salvation. Second, due to God's saving 


151 Zeller 1985, 199. 

152 Zeller 1985, 199; Räisänen 1987b, 2920. 

153 Rom. 15:8 demonstrates that Paul can speak of Christ's saving action towards Israel as 
something that has already taken place (Ráisánen 1987b, 2920). 

154 Similarly Zeller 1985, 1999. 

155 Cf. Sanders 1983, 196; Räisänen 1988, 191. Hofius represents a “special way” theory accord- 
ing to which Israel's salvation is independent of the proclamation of the gospel: Israel will 
be saved in a different way than the gentiles but in the same way as Paul himself: through 
direct encounter with Christ (Hofius 1986, 319-320). Most arguments presented above 
against other "special way" theories (n. 149) apply here as well. 

156 For example, Wilk construes a chain of temporally coordinated eschatological events: 
Christ comes from Zion and initiates the eschatological pilgrimage of gentiles to Zion 
(which is the meaning of “coming in" in 11:25). After this, the godlessness of Israel is re- 
moved by God and a new relationship between God and Israel will be established (Wilk 
1998, 200-203). However, I am sceptical that such a clear scheme can be derived from 
the quotation. Paul uses the language of “coming in’, but he fundamentally changes the 
imagery: gentiles who embrace the gospel are "coming in" all the time. 
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action through Christ all Israel will be saved.5? These assurances are enough 
for Paul to proceed to doxology. In summary, the function of the quotation 
is primarily to confirm what Paul has already revealed in his own words, not 
to provide additional details. However, there is one exception: “the redeem- 
er" in the quotation implies that Christ has a fundamental role in altering 
Israel's fate. 


6.4.4 Elucidating the Divine Plan (n:28-32) 

After the quotation Paul makes his final remarks concerning the discussion 
of Romans 9-11 before crowning it with a hymn of praise. Verses 28-32 do not 
explain or elaborate on the contents of the conflated quotation but reword the 
relevance of the “mystery” and situate it in God's purposes.!?8 Paul locates his 
audience and Israel in a divine plan, a scheme of disobedience that results in 
God having mercy on all. The numerous verbal links to earlier discussions in 
Romans 9-u indicate that Paul's reflections on disobedience (10:21; 11:30-32), 
election (9:11; 1:5, 7, 28), calling (9:7, 12, 24-26; 11:29), and mercy (9:15, 16, 18, 23; 
11:30-32) reach their climax. It is noteworthy that Paul continues to operate 
with vocabulary present in the scriptural passages he has quoted. 

In carefully crafted parallelisms, Paul highlights the interdependence of 
the two groups. Israel's enmity regarding the gospel is “for your sake" (11:28) 
and they have been disobedient “for your mercy" (1:31).5? He brings together 
both the present reality of the Jewish mission and the election of "the fathers" 
(1:28). The question of God's faithfulness is finally answered: in this passage 
Paul gives a positive interpretation to the present situation that he earlier de- 
picted as so painful for him (9:1-3; 10:1). Israel's rejection of the gospel has its 
time and place in God's overall plan. 


157 Cf Hübner (1984, 118-119), who argues against establishing the details of Israel's salvation 
on the basis of the quotation: “Es kommt eben in dem Zitat allein darauf an, daß Gott am 
Ende - und 'am Ende' ist ein sehr dehnbarer Begriff — ganz Israel rettet" (Hübner 1984, 
18). 

158 The preposition constructions and the iva clauses create a strong sense of purpose here. 

159 TÔ perépo ¿écr should be read as a dative of advantage (Wilckens 1980, 261; Siegert 1985, 
174; Dunn 1988b, 688; Jewett 2007, 710). 
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6.5 The Concluding Doxology (1:33-36) 


Paul concludes the discussion with a doxology that is rich in echoes from 
both wisdom and apocalyptic literature.!6° In the middle of the hymn there 
are two scriptural quotations. However, since nothing signals to the audience 
that two sections of the hymn derive from the scriptures, they can only 
be viewed as quotations from Paul's perspective.!6! The argumentative effect of 
the hymn does not depend on the audience's ability to recognize that part of 
the hymn originated from the scriptures. 

The Pauline composition of the hymn has been questioned because it has 
no “explicit Christian elements"!&? it contains hapax legomena in Pauline let- 
ters, its structure is intricate and carefully planned, and it has close parallels in 
other Second Temple texts.16? None of these arguments offers convincing evi- 
dence against Pauline authorship. There are only two verses in the hymn that 
are not quotations and that could thus contain "explicit Christian elements". 
Similarly, the argument about un-Pauline vocabulary is weakened by the fact 
that two of the four verses are quotations, which leaves only two hapax words.164 
Moreover, certain words (such as nAoötog) and motifs of the hymn recur in 
Romans.!65 Paul is perfectly capable of creating intricate chiastic structures, as 
was seen above (11:28-32),166 and, as will be seen below, the way the quotations 
are closely linked to the rest of the hymn has numerous parallels in Paul's let- 
ters. The fact that 11:33-36 shares similarities with certain Jewish texts is not an 
argument against Paul composing the hymn himself, but only implies that he 
was familiar with the Gattung of a hymn praising God's wisdom.!67 Finally, the 
first quotation (Isa. 40:13) also occurs in 1 Cor. 2:16, which strongly suggests that 
Paul is responsible for the use of the verse in Rom. 11:34 as well. Although the 


160 See the analysis of E. Johnson 1989, 164-174. 

161 Cf. the definition of a quotation on pp. 19-20. 

162 Jewett 2007, 714. 

163 E. Johnson 1989, 171-172. 

164 Moreover, dveiyvlactog is a Septuagintal word (Job. 5:9; 9:10; 34:24). Only &večepevvytoç 
does not derive from the scriptures. 

165  mAococ or the cognate verb is used in Rom. 2:4; 9:23; 10:12; 1112 (twice) in a sense that is 
perfectly compatible with 11:33. 

166 Also admitted by E. Johnson (1989, 172). 

167 Rhetorical tig questions are a common stylistic device in wisdom literature; see Job 38, 
Sir 1:2-6, Wis. 9:13, 12:12; Bar 335, 29-30 (Koch 1986, 270 n. 4). 2 Bar. 14:8-10 is an especially 
close verbal parallel to Rom. 11:33-36, but its context and function are completely differ- 
ent (Käsemann 1973, 305-306). Instead, 2 Bar. 75:1-5 uses rhetorical questions in a praise 
that follows a divine revelation. 
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possibility of a pre-Pauline origin of the hymn cannot be completely excluded, 
Pauline authorship is the most plausible solution.!68 


6.5.1 The Wording of the Quotations in 11:34-35 

The quotations form a series of three questions beginning with tic. The first 
two questions derive from Isa. 4033.16? Paul's wording is close to the Septuagint 
with only minor deviations. He inserts Y&p to connect the quotation with what 
precedes it, continuing the idea of “unsearchable judgements" and “inscru- 
table ways" The origin of the substitution of xai with ý can be left open here.!70 








Rom. 11:34 Isa. 40:13 LXX 

tis yàp ëyvw vodv xvpíov; tig Eyvw vodv xuplov, 

"VP ERN TP IT 
Ñ xc cop gouAoc adtod &yéveco; xai? tig cop ouXoc abroü &yéveco 


öç cup piBa adtov; 





a The following witnesses read ý (like Paul): 26 V 51° C" 403 407 538, the Bohairic, the Syro- 
Palestine translation, Clement and Jerome. The reading may be a pre-Pauline variant (that 
harmonizes the question with other questions in the immediate context). Alternatively, Paul 
may have harmonized the conjunction with the following quotation that begins with 7) tic 
(Koch 1986, 166; Wilk 1998, 307), and Rom. 11:34 may then have influenced the textual trans- 
mission (see below). 


In contrast, the origin of the wording of the second quotation poses a complex 
problem. There are two mutually exclusive explanations, the second of which 
represents a completely new solution." The first explanation rests on the 
apparently unanimous scholarly assumption that Paul quotes Job 41:3. His 
wording deviates significantly from the Septuagint.!7? 


168 Likewise, Bornkamm 1969, 105; Käsemann 1973, 305; Cranfield 1979, 589; Dunn 1988b, 698; 
Fitzmyer 1993, 633; Moo 1996, 740. 

169 Inı Cor. 216 Paul omits the second tig question and includes the relative clause. Lim's 
theory that Paul knew Isa. 40:13 in two different forms, one close to ıQlsa? and the other 
close to the Masoretic text and the Septuagint (Lim 1997, 159-160) is shown to be implau- 
sible and flawed by Wagner 2002, 304 n. 250. Paul appears to have known a wording largely 
identical with the critical text presented above, but he slightly modifies it according to his 
argumentative needs. 

170 Seen.a. 

171 Ofcourse, there are more theoretical possibilities, but in the following I discuss the expla- 
nations that I find plausible. The hypothetical pre-Pauline Jewish hymn has already been 
discussed above. 

172 In tbis particularly difficult case English translations in the table are in place. 
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Rom. 11:35 Job 41:3 Lxx Job 41:3 MT? 

i ths Arie "n 
TIPOEOWXEV AUTH, AVTLOTH OETA Lot "IY TPA 
xai dvtamodobycetat ort) xai oropevet DOWN} 
Or who Or who Who 

has first given to him will withstand me has confronted me 
that he should be repaid and endure that I should repay 





a Note the differences in versification: in some English translations 40:11. 


Paul's wording has been be explained as Hebraizing revision of the inaccurate 
Septuagint translation, further modified by Paul himself.!7? It has been sug- 
gested that his other quotation from Job (from Job 5:13 in 1 Cor. 319) also ap- 
pears to represent Hebraizing revision, and Hebraizing revision of Job has also 
been identified in the Greek papyrus fragment P1778 and the Testament of 
Job.! These parallels increase the probability that Paul could have had access 
to a revised version of Job. As Hebraizing revision was found in Paul's quota- 
tions from Isaiah and 3 Kingdoms, it would hardly be surprising to find the 
same phenomenon in Job. The Greek translation of Job is free and “paraphras- 
tic’, and is “among the least literal” translations of the Septuagint.!/5 Since the 
translation of 41:3 deviates from the Hebrew in notable ways, it is plausible 
that someone saw the necessity of revising its wording. The original transla- 
tor was apparently perplexed with the meaning of the Hebrew verbs and used 
the previous verse to produce an intelligible translation.!? It is imaginable 
that in order to render the Hebrew more accurately, a later Hebraizing reviser 


173 Schaller 1980b, 22-26; Koch 1986, 72-73. Pace Dunn 1988b, 679 and Seifrid 2007, 679, it is 
unconvincing to try to explain Paul's wording with the help of a targumic reading. Ellis 
(1957, 144 n. 3) suggests that Paul translates from the Hebrew but offers no close analysis. 
Unfortunately the Góttingen edition does not report any preserved readings from Aquila, 
Symmachus, or Theodotion. 

174 Schaller 1980b, 22, 24-25, Koch 1986, 71-72. P1778 (974 in Rahlfs's numbering) is dated to 
the early 3rd century CE; see Ziegler's Job edition on p. 62-64. For the Testament of Job, 
see Schaller 1980a, 401-405. 

175 Cox 2009, 667. 

176 To determine the meaning of the extremely rare hiphil form of DT? the translator prob- 
ably consulted the previous sentence, ending up with a translation that corresponds to 
one of the piel meanings of the verb (Koch 1986, 72 n. 74). For other possibilities that 
might have led to this translation, see Schaller 1980b, 25 n. 21. The only other occurrence 
of DT? in hiphil is in Amos 9:10. 
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changed both verbs to better equivalents according to his understanding of 
the Hebrew and also corrected the tense of the first one.7 However, in this 
case both the translator and the reviser probably had a Vorlage reading n5w 
in the third (rather than the first) person singular.!”8 





Rom. 11:35 Job 41:3 Revised (reconstruction) 
N Tiç npogdwxev ÙT, Ñ ci npogdwxev uot 

xal &vxormo8 o8 loeo orc xai dvramodobycetat 

Or who has first given to him Or who has first given to me 
that he should be repaid that [he] should be repaid 





Finally, according to this theory, Paul changes the revised wording himself by 
substituting the original poi (“to me") with avt® (“to him").!7? Consequently, 
God's speech changes into a statement about God, which is necessary to har- 
monize the quotation with the rest of the hymn that consistently uses the 
third person singular. Paul also adds a clarifying «ùt after the second verb 
(it should be repaid to him).180 

This is a sophisticated explanation, but it is not the most plausible one. 
Commentators fail to discuss the interesting fact that numerous important 


177 According to this theory, the reviser renders the first verb as npodiöwpı, which is a valid 
translation in view of later usage of the root as attested in Rabbinic Hebrew and Aramaic. 
This understanding of the Hebrew is also reflected in early interpretations of the verse 
(see Schaller 1980b, 26 n. 24). However, it should be noted that this is not the solution one 
would expect from a Hebraizing reviser in the light of other examples from other books. 
The reviser also changes the future tense into the aorist. The original future tense may 
have been a dynamic translation that took into account the following verses (Koch 1986, 
73 n. 75). In the original translation, the rendering of the second verb followed from the 
decision the translator made with the first one: he selected úropévw (to endure), which 
accords well with “withstanding”, an easy choice because he had already used the verb in 
Job 9:4 and 22:21 to render DoW (Koch 1986, 73 n. 74, see also Fohrer 1963, 198 under verse 
9:4). The reviser changes this to &vranodtdwpı, a common equivalent for DW (piel) in the 
Septuagint as a whole (also used in Job 21:19, 31; see Schaller 1980b, 25). 

178 Schaller 1980b, 25 n. 21; Koch 1986, 73. Fohrer (1963, 527) considers this to be the original 
reading of the Hebrew. 

179 Koch 1986, 73, 1n. 

180 Koch 1986, 139. 
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witnesses for Isaiah (including uncials S* and A) contain the words of Rom. 
11:35 at the end of Isa. 40:14.181 





Rom. 11:34 Isa. 40:13 

tis yàp ëyvw vodv xuplou; tig ëyvw vodv xvplou 

"P DEREN: Toe T x eh 

Ñ Tiç cüp ovAoc adtod eyevero; xai tig adtod cop BouAoc &yévero öç cop ipi adtov 
Isa. 40:14 


Ñ npòç tiva cuveBovrevaato xai uveßißaoev adtov 
3) tig BerEev abt xpiow 


»& 


Ñ 686v auveoewg tig E&eitev abt 


Rom. 11:35 Isa. 40:14 (numerous witnesses continue) 
Ñ vic npoedwxev AdTH, Ñ xc nposdwxev ach, 
xal dvranodoßnceren orici; xal avranodoongerau auto; 





The agreement is verbatim. If one adopts the explanation that Paul quotes a 
revised version of Job, the plus in Isa. 40:14 should be explained as a Christian 
harmonization: Christian scribes added Paul’s quotation (the source of which 
is difficult to trace without knowledge of Hebrew) close to the source of the 
first quotation and at the end of a lengthy list of questions beginning with “or 
who?"18? This kind of harmonization as such would be comparable to the in- 
fluence of Rom. 3:10-18 on Ps. 13:3.183 However, the supposed addition does not 
immediately follow the words Paul quotes in 1:34. Why would the scribes have 
added the words to the end of Isa. 40:14 rather than 40:3? 

The more probable explanation is that the words belonged to the origi- 
nal Greek translation of Isaiah and were later omitted from Hexaplaric and 
Lucianic manuscripts because they had no equivalent in the proto-Masoretic 
text Origen used.!* It is important to note that while there are important man- 
uscripts on both sides, exactly those strands of textual tradition that tend to 


181 These witnesses include S* and A, three other Alexandrian (26-86-106), some Lucianic 
manuscripts (90-36-46-233), all Catena manuscripts (C”-566), several mixed manuscripts 
(198 239’ 407 449’ 534 538), the Coptic translations, and one Syriac version. The most im- 
portant witnesses omitting the words are Q-710, all Hexaplaric witnesses (including B and 
V), and most Lucianic witnesses. 

182 This is the explanation Ziegler offers in his edition of Isaiah (“ex. Rom. 11:35”; see under 
Isa. 40:14), followed by Koch 1986, 51. 

183 See pp. 41-43. 

184 It is imaginable that the short phrase fell out from the Hebrew text (because of homoio- 
archon, for example). In such a scenario, the longer text of the Septuagint preserves the 
original reading. 
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pick up “corrections” from Origen's Hexapla omit the plus.5* Moreover, several 
witnesses for the Alexandrian tradition (which is generally closest to Paul's 
quotations from Isaiah) contain the plus. One should therefore seriously con- 
sider the possibility that Rom. 11:35 has nothing to do with Job 41:3 at all: Paul 
quotes Isa. 4013-14 and merely omits some material from the middle. Omitting 
material from quotations is typical of his practice (for a close parallel, cf. the 
way he handles the wording of Isa. 40:13 in 1 Cor. 2:16).186 

Both explanations rely on well-attested phenomena (Hebraizing revision + 
a harmonization by Christian scribes in the first case, losing a phrase in tex- 
tual transmission in the second). However, against the scholarly consensus, 
I consider it more probable that Paul quotes the words Ñ tig npo&öwxev aùt® 
xal dvranododngereı avt® from Isaiah 4024.15" This is because the words fit the 
context of Isaiah 40:14 much better than that of Job 41:3. In Isa. 40:12-14 the rhe- 
torical questions beginning with cíc immediately follow good news, a promise 
of restoration: the Lord will come to Jerusalem and take care of his flock like a 
shepherd (40:9-11). The rhetorical questions highlight the sovereignty of God's 
unexpected action that surpasses human understanding (40:12-14).'88 This 
context is thus similar to Rom. 11:33-36. The questions in 4032-14 repeatedly 
ask in different words whether someone has advised God in any way. “Or who 
has first given to him that he should be repaid?" would be a fitting conclu- 
sion to the series of questions ("giving first" would refer to giving advice or 
understanding). 

Job 41:2-3, for its part, can be interpreted as an interjection into the descrip- 
tion of the mighty Leviathan (MT) or dragon (Lxx). For a couple of verses 
the attention shifts from the irresistible power of the great beast to that of 
God.!89 Verse 41:2 contains a question beginning with tic: “For who is it that 
withstands me?" The questions of the Septuagint (“Or who will withstand 


185 According to Ziegler, the Lucianic text often agrees with the Hexaplaric text regard- 
ing omissions, picking them from the Hexaplaric text (see p. 88 of the Isaiah edition's 
introduction). 

186 See above n. 169. 

187 Iam not aware that anyone has suggested this before. 

188 Wagner reads - and assumes that Paul read - the rhetorical questions as a defensive pro- 
phetic polemic in the face of Israel's scepticism and disbelief: “Paul appears to have found 
in these Isaianic oracles an analogue to the resistance his message now faces from his 
contemporaries" (Wagner 2002, 304, see also 302-303). This reading is unconvincing: Paul 
uses the quotation in a purely positive sense, as a wondrous praise of the salvation pre- 
pared by God. To adopt a polemical tone after the divine plan has been revealed and the 
discussion closed would be counterproductive. 

189 Cf. Hanson 1980, 84-86. In the Hebrew the shift from the Leviathan to God could be seen 
to take place in verse 41:2, cf. ESVS (41:10): "No one is so fierce that he dares to stir him 
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me and endure?") and of the Masoretic text (^Who has confronted me that I 
should repay?") both continue to use the language of confrontation. The lan- 
guage of giving and recompense would, in contrast, be unexpected: “Or who 
has first given to him that he should be repaid?" (= Rom. 1:35). It is improbable 
that Paul would pick up such an isolated question that fits its context so poorly 
and combine it with a verse from Isaiah. It is much more plausible that he 
quotes three of the eight “who?” questions in Isaiah 4032-14. Instead of simply 
repeating the assumption that Paul quotes Job, the explanation based on Isa. 
40:14 needs to be considered carefully in future scholarship. 


6.5.2 The Function of the Quotations in the Hymn 

The quotations are such an integral part of the doxology that they do not 
stand out as quotations.?? They do not serve as prooftexts or as a starting 
point for exegesis. Rather, Paul combines scriptural expression with his own 
formulations in order to express wonder and praise in both a traditional and 
a rhetorically effective way. Instead of composing similar questions himself, 
he links quotations with his own formulations: “O the depth of the riches 
and wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgements 
and how inscrutable his ways!” (11:33) The conjunction yág at the beginning 
of the first quotation implies that the three tig questions substantiate this 
acclamation.!?! The quoted questions match the three objects of praise in verse 
33, but in reversed order: “Who has known?" corresponds to “knowledge”, “Who 
has been his counsellor?” to wisdom" and “Who has given him?” to “riches”.19? 
This is probably the reason why Paul chooses to quote exactly these questions, 


[= the Leviathan] up. Who then is he who can stand before me?" The ambiguity of the 
Septuagint enables diverse interpretations. 

190 If Paul quotes only Isa. 40:13-14, omitting some material from the middle, one could just 
as well speak of only one quotation. However, for the sake of clarity I treat 1:34 and 1:35 
separately, just as when discussing Deut. 30:12-14 in 10:6-8. The audience of the letter 
does not need to recognize that the middle part of the hymn consists of two scriptural 
quotations. For those who are well versed in scriptures already the presence of scrip- 
tural motifs and language would indicate that the hymn joins the tradition of wisdom 
literature. 

191 Wilckens 1980, 269. 

192 Bornkamm 1969, 107; Koch 1986 178—179. For the second pair, see Wis. 8:9 where Wisdom 
(copia) is called a good “counsellor” (cópovAoc) (Koch 1986, 179 n. 41). Jewett (2007, 713- 
714), argues that Paul inserted the quotations into a “coherent” Jewish hymn (that consist- 
ed of verses 33 and 36 only), knowing that it was used in Rome. The close correspondence 
between the quotations and verse 33 does not, however, support Jewett's analysis of the 
incoherence of 1:33-36. How Paul could have known which hymns were used in Rome is 
another issue. 
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although Isa. 40:12-14 provides several alternatives. Instead of repeating the 
motif of counselling, he quotes a question that matches mAoörog.193 

While verse 33 wonders at the depth of God's riches, wisdom, and knowledge 
in purely positive terms, the three questions create a sharp contrast between 
human and divine.!% The rhetorical questions call for the obvious answer “No- 
one" However, in Romans the first question (^Who has known the mind of 
the Lord?") does not deny any possibility of knowing God's plans - after all, 
Paul has just revealed an overall picture of God's purposes with Israel and the 
gentiles. The question gives expression to feelings of wonder and amazement 
in the face of the divine plan in which the fates of Israel and the gentiles are 
intertwined: from the human perspective the solution is surprising and unex- 
pected. Who could have foreseen it? The third question ("Or who has first given 
to him that he should be repaid?") refutes that God has any obligations and 
underlines the freedom of divine action.!%° The final line of the hymn reaches 
the climax: “For from him and through him and to him are all things" (1:36). 


6.6 Conclusions 


Romans n continues directly from where Romans 10 ends, comes back to the 
themes of 9:6-29, and finally develops a solution that surpasses the answers 
given in the previous chapters of the letter. In 111-6 Paul's answer is still prin- 
cipally the same as in 9:6-29: “the remnant" within Israel consisting of Jewish 
Christ-believers are the heir of God's promises. Yet he does not present this as 
his final word but, just as in 9:30, turns his attention back to those outside the 
remnant. His sympathy with "the others" and the fact that he keeps shifting 
his attention to them already suggest that he is unsatisfied with the neat solu- 
tion that remnant theology provides. In 11:7-8 he finally reveals the reason for 
Israel's persistent unbelief that was so carefully searched for in 10:14-19: Israel 
has not embraced the gospel, because the stupefying spirit sent by God has 
made them insensible and blind. The blind Israel has stumbled, but in 1:314 
Paul reveals that is only temporary, a necessary step in the divine plan in order 


193 Koch 1986, 179 n. 41. Hanson argues that Isa. 4013 and Job 41:3 were already combined 
in a pre-Pauline Jewish context (Hanson 1980, 91), but his arguments are unconvincing. 
Hanson has to admit that “we cannot provide positive evidence that Isaiah 40.13 and Job 
41.3 were connected in rabbinic tradition" (Hanson 1980, 88), but precisely the rabbinic 
"association" of the verses seems to be his main argument against the Pauline origin of 
such a connection (see Hanson 1980, 91). 

194 Koch 1986, 270. 

195 Cf. Wilk 1998, 309. 
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to bring salvation to gentiles. The gentile inclusion, in turn, provokes Israel to 
ZijAos, which ultimately saves them. This sequential scheme that intertwines 
the salvation of Israel and the gentiles is the great revelation of the “mystery”: 
Israel's insensibility will come to an end when the full number of gentiles have 
come in and the spirit of stupefaction is removed. 

The tone of the concluding hymn suggests that Paul knows that the scenario 
he outlines is surprising and unexpected. Despite the change in tone between 
1:10 and n, there are subtle elements in the previous argumentation that sug- 
gest that Paul did not, however, completely change his mind or receive a sud- 
den revelation. In the dialogue on Horeb, God's answer to despairing Elijah 
implies that his plans do not coincide with human expectations. The fact that 
Pharaoh's hardening had a divine purpose gives hope that Israel's insensibil- 
ity is similarly part of a larger scheme. Since the insensibility is caused by a 
spirit of stupefaction given by God, God can also dissolve the spirit. Finally, it 
is imaginable that Paul thought of the happy end in the Song of Moses, where 
nations rejoice with Israel (Deut. 32:43) already when he quoted the song for 
the first time in 10:9. 

While it is important to notice these small signs of continuity between the 
final solution and the previous argumentation, this does not, however, change 
the overall picture: Romans 9-11 does not represent straightforward argumen- 
tation. Although there are some intricately constructed sections in it (such as 
the placement of quotations in 9:6-29), it swings back and forth. One receives 
the impression that Paul tries different ideas that give partial solutions, leaves 
threads untied and picks them up later. There are obvious tensions in the argu- 
mentation. For example, identifying Jewish Christ-believers as "the remnant" 
is a shrewd move by Paul. The remnant is a thoroughly scriptural idea that 
answers the question of God's faithfulness and enables Paul to define the iden- 
tity of the believers in a very positive way. Yet Paul is not satisfied but struggles 
to find a way to also include others. Although the argumentation bears traces 
of these struggles, in the end he manages to 1) present the fate of Jews and 
gentiles as fundamentally intertwined, so that there can be no room for boast- 
ing, 2) to present his gentile mission (and thus himself) in the best possible 
light, not as a rival of the Jewish mission, but as a crucial component in Israel's 
salvation, and 3) to define the role of Jewish believers in a way that strength- 
ens their identity. Taken together, this builds a firm basis for living together as 
one ExAnota.196 Ultimately, everyone is similarly dependent on God's mercy. 
The hope for the future salvation of all Israel is firm, although details remain 
clouded. 


196 Cf. the function of the letter according to Watson 2007, 343. 
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TABLE 5 The Quotations in 11:1-36 
Rom. | Text quoted | Introd. Relation to Function in Paul’s 
11: formula the LXX argumentation 
3 3 Kgdms |} odx olSate Hebraizing revision |The two quotations 
19:10 ev HAla cl + extensive modifica- |- support Paul's asser- 
Aeyet ý tion by Paul (actua- tion in 11:1-2 (God 
Yeap), ws lizing the content) has not forsaken his 
Evruyyävel people) through a 
TH deW xorcà scriptural analogy 
tod ‘Iopanr — highlight the con- 
4 3Kgdms |aMa ti Ayer Hebraizing revision trast between the 
19:18 are 6 + extensive Pauline human perspective 
Xpnocctouóc modification and divine plans 
(improving style) 
8 Deut. 29:4 |xo6oc conflation and The two quotations 
+ yeypantaı extensive modifica- |- confirm 11:7 (others 
Isa. 29:10 tion by Paul made insensible) 
9-10 |Ps.68:23- |xoi Aavid several minor modifi-|- introduce the spirit 
24 Aéyet cations by Paul of stupefaction 
and its conse- 
quences: blindness, 
stumbling 
26-27 | Isa. 59:20- |xadws conflation and seve- |- supports “the mys- 
21+27:9 |yeypantaı ral modifications tery”: insensibility 
will be removed and 
all Israel saved 
— introduces the 
"redeemer" 
34 Isa. 40:13  |noif, not minor modification |The two quotations 
recognizable by Paul (improving |- express wonder and 
consistency) praise 
35 Isa. 40:14 |noif, not verbatim from Isaiah |- intensify the 
(trad.Job |recognizable contrast between 
41:3) the human and the 
divine 
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Quotations are integral to Paul's argumentation in Romans n. Although 
there are no direct quotations in 1:114 and 28-32, he operates with scriptural 
concepts that have featured in earlier quotations. The placement of quotations 
is not as intricate as in 9:6—29, but Paul has a similar tendency to present them 
in pairs. Quotations from 3 Kgdms 19:10 and 18 narrate the encounter on Horeb; 
the conflated quotation (Deut. 29:4+Isa. 29:10) and Ps. 68:23-24 describe the 
effects of the spirit of stupefaction; and Isa. 40:13 and 14 form the middle of 
the doxology. Only the conflation of Isa. 59:20-21 and 27:9 stands on its own. 
The reason for the pairing is different in each case: the first pair represents a 
problem and its solution, the second introduces two different witnesses and 
accumulates metaphors, and the third pair is created for the sake of symmetry. 
This variety suggests that pairing quotations represents Paul's stylistic prefe- 
rence rather than an argumentative strategy. 

At least six out of the seven quotations have been adapted by Paul. The ad- 
aptations vary from conflations (resulting in restructuring the entire syntax in 
11:8) to minor harmonizations with other quotations (1:910). The two con- 
flated quotations that are situated at the turning points of the argumentation 
(1:8 and 11:26-27) have undergone particularly extensive modification, which 
suggests that Paul was careful to make these quotations conform to his argu- 
mentative aims. 

All seven quotations serve to confirm a statement Paul makes, but they ac- 
complish this in different ways. The remnant of Elijah's time is analogous to 
the contemporary remnant inside Israel that ensures God's continuing faith- 
fulness to his people. Thus the Elijah narrative offers an antecedent for the 
situation of Paul's time. The quotations in 1:8 and 9-10 are scriptural prophe- 
cies that have already come true: the stupefying spirit has been given to Israel, 
which has become blind regarding the gospel and has stumbled. The removal 
of Israel's sin by the redeemer, in contrast, is a prophecy still awaiting fulfil- 
ment. The last two quotations support and elaborate on the joyful exclamation 
that begins the hymn of praise. However, although the quotations have a con- 
firmatory function, they are not mere prooftexts but bring into the discussion 
concepts and imagery Paul can build on. For example, it is through metaphors 
supplied by quotations that he can move from a spirit of stupefaction through 
blindness to stumbling and falling (11:711). 

In contrast to 9:6-29, where God is the speaker of most quotations, in 
Romans 11 this is the case only in God's answer to Elijah (11:4). This changes the 
tone of the argumentation: rather than allowing God to announce his purpos- 
es (as in 9:6-29), Paul explains them in his own words. His vision of the inter- 
twined salvation of Jews and gentiles was not easily substantiated with direct 
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quotations consistent with his argumentation.!?” A central part of the mystery, 
that the full number of gentiles must come in before "all Israel is saved”, lacks 
scriptural confirmation altogether, and quotations in key positions of the argu- 
mentation need to be intensively modified before they are suitable for Paul's 
purposes. Yet as a whole, the thirty quotations in Romans 9-11 are an impres- 
sive proof of his skill in interweaving direct quotations into his own discourse. 


197 Quotations in which God calls people or shows mercy to them (speaking directly) are, 
obviously, easier to find, whereas in Romans 11 Paul would need to find evidence for some- 
thing he appears to struggle to grasp himself. 


CHAPTER 7 


Jews and Gentiles Worshipping Together (14:31-15:21) 


Romans 14-15 contain the last seven quotations in the letter. These chapters do 
not form a coherent argumentative entity with one single unifying theme but 
the quotations are rather part of three different threads of thought. First, the 
quotations in 14:11 and 15:3 occur as part of the extensive paraenesis concern- 
ing the communal life of *weak" and "strong" Christ-believers. Second, four 
quotations form a coherent catena in 15:9-12 that pictures Gentiles and Israel 
worshipping God together. Third, the last quotation in the letter (15:21) is inte- 
gral for Paul's description of his ministry and future missionary plans. These 
seven quotations are discussed together in one chapter on account of the 
structural parallels and the verbal and thematic connections between them. 
All the quotations are somehow related to the inclusion of gentiles and the 
life in the mixed community of Christ-believers with different backgrounds. 
Although 14:11 and 15:3 are separated from each other by numerous verses, they 
are unmistakably part of the same exhortation. The catena in 15:9-12, for its 
part, closes that exhortation by presenting as its climax a scriptural vision. In 
addition, there are interesting structural similarities between the quotations 
in 15:3 and 15:9. After the catena the concluding section of the letter begins. 
However, the quotation in 15:21 shares several thematic and verbal links with 
the catena, which is why it is included in this chapter. 

In comparison to Romans 9-u, quotations are scarce in Romans 14-15. The 
argumentation is not built on quotations, and (apart from the catena) there is 
less interplay between quotations. As in the previous chapters, the main ques- 
tion is what does Paul use the quotations for. How are they connected with 
the argumentation and what functions do they perform in it? The structure 
and function of the catena in 15:9-12 is of particular interest here, for it dem- 
onstrates Paul's skill in interweaving different scriptural texts and creating a 
new entity out of them. In general, the wording of quotations plays a lesser 
role here than in the previous chapters of this study, yet the quotation in 14:11 
is an interesting case of a probable Pauline adaptation. Three quotations raise 
the question who the speaker in the quotation is to be identified with. In pre- 
vious chapters there have been numerous examples of God speaking in the 
quotations. This time, however, there are several cases in which the identity 
of the speaker is ambiguous. Does Christ's voice become audible at the end of 
the letter? 
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74 Judgement by the Living Lord (14:11) 


Rom. 14:1-15:6 forms a paraenetic section in which Paul discusses the relation- 
ship between "strong" and “weak” Christ-believers.! These parties should not 
be straightforwardly identified with ethnic groups, for Paul is one of the strong 
himself, but it appears that the weak hold tight to certain Jewish practices. 
Their dietary restrictions are discussed in terms of purity and impurity (14:14, 
20) and the fact that they regard one day above another (14:5) probably re- 
fers to Sabbath observance.? Conversely, the strong are believers with a gentile 
background, perhaps accompanied by a handful of Jews who share Paul's flex- 
ible view on law observance. In Paul's paraenesis it is clear from the beginning 
that different views on these Jewish concerns lead to tensions between the 
two groups: the strong despise the weak and the weak pass judgement on the 
strong (14:3). Paul reminds both parties that they have no authority to judge 
one another; that authority belongs to their master. He then further develops 
the thought. Whether the Romans observe the Sabbath and food regulations 
or not, they do so "for the Lord" (14:6). What begins as ethical exhortation re- 
ceives a firm christological foundation as Paul anchors the existence of the 
believers to Christ's work (14:8-9).? He then returns to the theme of judging 
one another, but now he combines his exhortation with an eschatological per- 
spective: ^Why do you judge your brother? Or you, why do you despise your 
brother? For we will all stand before the judgement seat of God" (14:10). This 
statement is followed by a quotation that is introduced with yeypantau yao, 
which implies that the quotation is intended to confirm the statement. What 
makes the quotation especially interesting is that, first, it is a conflation, and 
second, its speaker is ambiguous. 


711 The Wording of the Quotation in 14:1 
The bulk of the quotation is from Isa. 45:23, but the beginning of the verse has 
been substituted with the oath formula (& éyw, Aéyet xóptoc. 

Apart from the oath formula, the only deviation from Isa. 45:23 is the word 
order: in Romans, någa YA&cca precedes the verb éEopnoAoyyoetat. Since there 
is no support whatsoever for such a word order in the textual tradition of the 


1 On the question of to what extent Romans 14-15 reflects Paul's understanding of the social 
reality of the Roman congregations, see Barclay 1996, 288; Watson 2007, 179-182. 

2 Barclay 1996, 289-293. 
Cf. Wagner 2002, 336. 
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Rom. 14:11 Isa. 45:23 LXX 





?2 n 2 , "n. b 2 , 
XAT’ Euavtod duvdw À pv é&eXebce vat 
ER TOD TTOMATOS Lov Stxatoabvy ol 


CÓ Ey, Aeyet xdptoc, Aóyot pov oOx &noatpapyoovTat 
NE SC nor TNR 

öt gol xder x&v yóvo Set égol x&papst wav yóvo 

xai r&co yooq xal EEonoAoynoeraub 
EEonoAoynostaı TH dei. TATA yooq TH DEQ: 





a Instead of örı, D*vid F G read here ei uh, which is a more common way to continue the oath 
formula; see BDR $ 454.5 n. 6. 

b The textual tradition of the Septuagint is deeply divided with regard to the verb and its ob- 
ject, but the direction of textual development is relatively clear. The verb &£onoXoynoerau 
(£EonoAoytw ‘to praise’, ‘to confess’) is supported by S° ™s, most Alexandrian manuscripts (A- 
Q-26-106-710), two Hexaplaric manuscripts (109-736); two Lucianic manuscripts (456-926), 
some mixed codices, and some other witnesses, whereas the following witnesses read öpeitau 
(the future form of ouviw [=dpvupt] ‘to swear’): S° text 86, most Hexaplaric witnesses (B-V-88- 
Syh), almost the entire Lucianic and Catena tradition, some mixed codices, part of the Latin 
tradition, the Coptic, and some patristic authors. duettat is a much more accurate translation 
of the Hebrew yawn, and is also attested by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion (according 
to Eusebius). The verb òpvúw is also used in the first half of Isa. 45:23. Accordingly, öneitau 
appears to be of secondary origin, a Hexaplaric reading that picks up the verb that is closer 
to the Hebrew (and renders both occurrences of Y1W with the same Greek verb). Pace Black 
1971, 8 and Stanley 1992, 179, it is unlikely that £&opoAoyrjcexou originated with Paul and influ- 
enced half of the textual tradition of the Septuagint. As for the question why the translator 
rendered the second occurrence of the root YAW with £EoyoAoyéopot (which is certainly not 
the expected equivalent and is used only once Isaiah), it is possible that he read NAW (‘to 
praise") instead (I owe this suggestion to Christian Seppánen). 

c Variation concerning the object is directly related to the variation concerning the verb 
(see the previous note). In general, tà 0cà is supported by the manuscripts that read 
&EouoAoyfjoecot (‘will praise God’), tov 0&óv by those that read dpettat (‘will swear by God’). 
(However, there are some mixtures, and some witnesses read tov xüpıov. For the full evidence, 
see Ziegler's edition.) Consequently, tov Beöv is a secondary reading that follows from the 
"correction" of the verb. 


Septuagint, this minor change can confidently be traced to Paul.^ While it is 
possible that advancing nica yooq is merely accidental, the context sug- 
gests that Paul wished to lay more emphasis on the phrase. Universalizing ex- 
pressions both precede and follow the quotation (mdvtec, 14:10; Exactog NUSY, 


4 Stanley 1992, 178; Wilk 1998, 48. 
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1412).5 As for the beginning of the quotation, in the light of textual evidence 
it appears practically certain that Paul is responsible for conflating the oath 
formula with Isa. 45:23. The oath formula substitutes the original beginning 
of the sentence in Isa. 45:23: “By myself I swear: Verily righteousness shall go 
forth out of my mouth, my words shall not be turned back..." It has been sug- 
gested that Paul either wished to replace this lengthy oath with a more concise 
and common phrase, or that he did so accidentally.” (a żyw, Aéyetxóptoc occurs 
seventeen times in the Septuagint. Isa. 49:18 is frequently presented as Paul's 
source? but apart from the fact that the formula is followed by örtı, there are 
no obvious verbal or thematic links with Rom. 14:1.? It is not necessary to pick 
one of the passages as Paul's source. Instead, what is important here is his mo- 
tive for the conflation, if it is deliberate, and how the conflation influences the 
quotation. 

If Paul's priority had been conciseness, he could have omitted the entire 
oath of Isa. 45:23 (instead of replacing it with a shorter one) and simply begun 
the quotation with époi xéprpet.!° However, Q9 tyw, A&yet xoptoc creates fascinat- 
ing catchword connections within Romans 14. (dw is the verb that ties verses 
7-11 together: "for none of us lives (C$) to himself" (14:7); “for if we live (Zöpev), 
we live to the Lord” (14:8); “whether we live (ev) or whether we die" (14:8); 
“Christ died and lived again (2@ycev)” (14:9); “Lord both of the dead and of the 
living (Cwvtwv)” (14:9). Similarly, xöpıos occurs in verse 6 and thrice in verse 


5 Wilk 1998, 48; Wagner 2002, 337 n. 121. Koch's (1986, 108) suggestion that the use of Isa. 
45:23 in Phil. 2:10-u influenced Paul's word order is implausible. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion about the chronology of the letters, the word order x&yubet xàv yów in Rom. 14:11 
follows the Septuagint and deviates from Phil. 2:10 (r&v yóvu xuy) (Stanley 1992, 178; 
Wilk 1998, 48). It is likewise improbable that Paul wished to create a chiastic structure for 
stylistic reasons, for Rom. 9:13 is an example of him undoing the Septuagintal chiasm. 

6 Koch 1986, 184; Stanley 1992, 176; Wilk 1998, 48. There is no evidence whatsoever of a pre- 
Pauline origin of the conflation. It is also noteworthy that when Paul uses phrases from 
Isa. 45:23 in Phil. 2:10-11, there is no trace of the formula: tva ev «à óvóporcU'Inoo0 x&v yóvv 
x&yapy érovpatviov xai erıyelov xai nataydoviov xoi näca yA&cco tkopooyhontar Sti xüptoc 
Ingots Xpıorög eic SdEav Oeod natpóç (Phil. 2:10-11). 

7 The former explanation is offered by Stanley 1992, 177 (as one possible explanation among 
others), the latter by Cranfield 1979, 710; Black 1989, 195; Moo 1996, 848; Shum 2002, 249. 

8 Koch 1986, 184-185; Black 1989, 195; Wilk 1998, 48. 

9 Stanley 1992, 177 n. 320; Wilk 1998, 48 n. 6; Wagner 2002, 337 n. 121; pace Koch (1986, 
184-185), who emphasizes the importance of the conjunction ötı (the only other such 
case is Jer. 26:18). Wagner points out a handful of verbal links between Deut. 32:39-40 
and Isa. 45:21-23, but his suggestion that “Paul has borrowed the opening phrase from 
Deuteronomy 32:40" (Wagner 2002, 337 n. 121) appears improbable: as Deut. 32:40 reads 
¿pô tô żyw, the verbal connection is not very strong. 

10 Cf. Stanley 1992, 177. 
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8, and the verb xvptebw in verse 9. The context of the verb confirms that Paul 
refers to Christ. This framework of the quotation sheds new light on the phrase 
Cà żyw, Aeyet xüpioc. What is a standard oath formula in the Septuagint can si- 
multaneously be read as a declaration of the risen Christ (see below). The cor- 
respondence with Paul's assertion that “Christ died and lived again (&{yoev)” 
(14:9) is remarkable." Accordingly, the phrase (& żyw, Atyeı wbpıog reveals to the 
audience who is speaking in the quotation.'? When "the Lord" is, as the context 
of the quotation suggests, identified with Christ, the quotation attributes au- 
thority to both Christ and God: “[ As surely as] I live; says the Lord [=Christ], 
‘every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall give praise to God.”!3 
Such identification has been opposed on the grounds that when xóptoc oc- 
curs in quotations in Paul's letters, it more often refers to God than to Christ.!+ 
However, since both uses are attested, their frequency is not a decisive argu- 
ment for interpreting this quotation. In the Septuagint, God speaks first in the 
first person singular but then refers to himself as "God", which causes a slight 
discrepancy between "to me" and "to God". Paul appears to use this inconsis- 
tency and interprets the passage so that there are two different persons: the 
first person singular voice belongs to Christ, who then speaks of God. Everyone 
will bow to Christ but give praise to God.!* Having both Christ and God as ob- 
jects of worship in one quotation corresponds to verses 1-10 in which Paul con- 
tinually alternates between God and Christ.!6 This is especially clear in verse 6, 


11 Cf Black 1971, 8; 1989, 195; Wilckens 1982, 85; Wilk 1998, 48; Wagner 2002, 338, n. 123 
(though cautious). 

12 Wilk 1998, 48. 

13 Pace Koch 1986, 286 n. 3, this reading is by no means dependent of the textual variant 
Xpıctoö in 14:10. On the contrary, the variant may have partly been caused by the christo- 
logical reading (see below n. 20). 

14 Moo 1996, 848. xúpıoç refers to God in Rom. 1239; 15:11; 1 Cor. 14:21; 2 Cor. 6:17, 18 and to 
Christ in Rom. 10:13. In addition to Moo, Cranfield 1979, 710; Dunn 1988b, 810; Shum 2002, 
249 n. 214 all argue that Paul refers to God, not Christ. As I will show below, none of their 
arguments is convincing. According to Dunn, “to refer such a regular revelation formula 
(‘as I live, says the Lord’) to Christ has no precedent or parallel at his [=Paul’s] time" (Dunn 
1988b, 810). Yet it is problematic to exclude from the ouset the possibility that Paul might 
interpret scriptural phrases in an exceptional and original manner. 

15 Shum emphasizes that God is clearly referred to in the latter part of the quotation (Shum 
2002, 249 n. 214), but this is not an argument against Christ being the speaker of the quota- 
tion. As Wilk points out, this is not the only quotation in which God and Christ are both 
present so that one speaks in the first person and refers to the other in the third person: 
in 11:26-27 the speaker appears to be God and “the redeemer” is Christ (Wilk 1998, 198). 

16 — Wilckens 1982, 85; Wilk 1998, 48 n. 7; Wagner 2002, 338. Note the alteration between God 
and the Lord: ó deög yàp adtov npocerdßero (14:3); TH idiw xvpiw othxer (14:4); Suvocet yàp 
ó xüptoc otoa adTOV (14:4); 6 ppovôv THY ńuépav xupiw Ppovel- xal 6 &cOlov xupiw obie, 
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in which a believer honours the day and eats “for the Lord" while giving thanks 
“to God”. The Lord and God appear together but they are still separate, and 
different kinds of action are directed toward them on the part of the believer 
(cf. Phil. 2:10-11).17 

In brief, the catchword connections and the fact that a clear function can be 
found for the formula (& żyw, Aéyet xóptoc speak against the suggestion that the 
use of the formula is unintentional and caused by a memory lapse.!® Paul re- 
places the long oath with the shorter oath formula &à żyw, Ayet xóptoc in order 
to make clear that Christ is speaking in the quotation. 


7.1.2 Two Eschatological Contexts 
The words Paul quotes are part of a passage that depicts Israel’s salvation while 
strongly underscoring God's sovereignty.!? The vision has a strong eschatologi- 
cal ring: “Israel is saved by the Lord with an everlasting salvation” (45:17). The 
“salvation” is closely associated with God’s “righteousness” and “truth” (45:19, 
23-25). This accumulation of concepts that are important for Paul probably 
account for his interest in the passage. Nations are presented as idolaters, but 
in the Septuagint their role is not thoroughly negative, for they are allowed to 
approach and learn about the true God (45:21). This universal aspect is central 
in the verse Paul quotes: “By myself I swear: Verily righteousness shall go forth 
out of my mouth; my words shall not be turned back, for every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue shall give praise to God saying: ‘Righteousness and glory 
shall come to him’, and all who separate themselves shall be put to shame.” 
(45:23-24) 

The eschatological ring is mediated by the words Paul quotes and further 
strengthened by the image of standing “before the judgement seat of God” 


evyaplotel yàp TH OcA- xol ó Uy &cOlov xvpiw odx Eodleı xai ebyapiotel TH EH (14:6); xvpiw 
Cdpev; xvpiw droOvyjoxopev; Tod xuptov écuév (14:8); TH BHuatt tod Beo (14:10). 

17  Wilk1998, 48 n. 7; 63; Wagner 2002, 338. The case is similar in Phil 2:10—1, where Paul uses 
phrases from Isa. 45:23 in a declaration that includes both Christ and God: "so that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bend ... and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father" (cf. Wagner 2002, 338). When rejecting the identifica- 
tion of xüptoc with Christ, Cranfield argues that the quotation is not intended to support 
verse 9 but verse 10, which speaks of God's judgement seat (Cranfield 1979, 710). However, 
the actions and domains of God and Christ are very close in verses 1-12. 

18 Thus, Cranfield 1979, 710; Black 1989, 195; Moo 1996, 848; Shum 2002, 249. 

19 The Lord speaks in the first person singular in an exceptionally emphatic manner, con- 
stantly referring to himself, and the phrase “I am the Lord and there is none beside" (45:18) 
is repeated several times with some variation (45:9, 21, 22). Isa. 45:9 was also discussed in 
connection with Rom. 9:20; see p. 106. 
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(14:10).2° In Isaiah the eschatological vision does not culminate in judgement 
but in acknowledgement of the one true God. In Romans, however, the quota- 
tion is immediately preceded by rhetorical questions about the readers' au- 
thority to judge one another. They have no such authority, but they all will be 
judged by God. The quotation is introduced as if it supported this statement 
("for itis written"). On its own the quotation does not contain the idea of judge- 
ment, but its new frame leads to interpreting the "bowing of every knee" in the 
context of eschatological events that include judgement. The image of univer- 
sal victory, demonstrated in kneeling and thanksgiving by all, also guides the 
reading of ¢ô £yo. In this particular context the phrase [& ¿yw may function 
on two levels, almost as a pun. First, the phrase retains its conventional sense 
as a formulaic way to begin an emphatic assertion (“As surely as I live"). In 
other words, Christ promises that the eschatological victory is secure. Second, 
the repetition of the verb "live" suggests that the phrase "Christ died and lived 
again" can be taken literally: ^I live!” It is the exclamation of Christ, the Lord 
who has power not only over death but ultimately over everything. 


7.1.3 The Argumentative Function of the Quotation 

In its modified form and when read in its new context, the quotation presents 
an eschatological vision. While Paul introduces the eschatological framework 
with the image of the "judgement seat" in verse 10, without the quotation it 
would have remained a skeleton. The quotation develops the eschatological 
framework so that the decisive element is not so much judgement but rather 
Christ's reign.?! The quotation combines Christ's resurrection (“I live") with 
his final victory and universal dominion, which leads to every tongue praising 
God. This eschatological reality is intended to shape the communal life of the 
believers in Rome.2? When confronted with what is to come, they are expected 
to draw consequences: they are accountable for their lives. On the other hand, 
since everyone is accountable for themselves directly to their master, they have 
no authority to judge one another.?3 Thus the motif of Christ's dominion in the 


20 There is a most interesting textual variant in 1410 concerning the question whether the 
judgement seat is God's or Christ's. While the best manuscripts support the reading tod 
6600, which is probably original, numerous other witnesses read Xpıctoö, probably influ- 
enced by 2 Cor. 5:10 that reads Byyatos toô Xoiotod (cf. Metzger 1971, 531; Wilckens 1982, 
85 n. 431). Harmonization with 2 Cor. 510 may have been appealing because of the dis- 
crepancy that emerges when the Lord to whom every knee shall bow is understood to be 
Christ but the judgement seat is God's, and one is accountable to God (14:12). 

21 Cf. Wilk 1998, 64. 

22 Wagner 2002, 336. 

23 Wilk 1998, 62-63; Wagner 2002, 337. 
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quotation serves to remind the audience of the correct structure of authority, 
which admonishes them not to discriminate against Christ-believers who fol- 
low different practices in their everyday life. 


7.2 Christ, an Example for the Community (15:3) 


Romans 153-6 continues the paraenesis concerning the relationship between 
strong and weak Christ-believers. Paul speaks as one of the strong: “We who are 
strong ought to bear the failings of the weak, and ought not to please ourselves. 
Let each of us please his neighbour for the good purpose of building up the 
neighbour (npös oixodouyjv)” (15:1-2).24 He motivates this request with Christ's 
example, supporting it with a direct quotation: “For Christ did not please him- 
self, but as it is written" The quotation follows verbatim the latter half of Ps. 
68:10 (69:10 MT). 





Rom. 15:3 Ps. 68:10 LXX 

ol ovetdtopol xai ot dvetsiopol 
av dveıdıldvrwv cE av dveıdıldvrwv cE 
Eneneoav En’ ¿pé Eneneoav En’ ¿pé 





This is the same psalm Paul quotes in 11:9-10 (Ps. 68:23-24), but those vers- 
es belong to a completely different phase in the internal development of the 
psalm.25 Psalm 68 is a prayer of one persecuted by powerful enemies and ridi- 
culed by the whole town. After first giving word to the deep anguish of the 
psalmist, the reason for his marginalized position is revealed: “For it is for your 
sake that I have borne reproach, shame has covered my face” (68:8). The words 
Paul quotes constitute only half a sentence (in italics): *For zeal for your house 
has consumed me and the reproaches of those who reproach you have fallen 


24 Although the exhortation in 15:1 is explicitly addressed to the strong, Paul has recently 
used the concept of upbuilding with a clear aspect of mutuality in 14:19 (td tij¢ olxodouns 
TAS elc dj Aovc). This suggests that Paul has in mind mutual development rather than the 
upbuilding of the weak neighbour. Thus, the weak are not excluded from the paraenesis 
in 151-6 (cf. Jewett 2007, 878; M. Scott 2014, 73). 

25 Two other verses are quoted or referred to in the gospels, which shows that several verses 
in the psalm invited christological readings. 
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on me" (68:10).26 Fasting and wearing of sackcloth have made the psalmist a 
laughing stock. He prays for help and deliverance, but so far he has waited in 
vain (68:20).27 Then the tone of the psalm changes so that is not deliverance 
but revenge the psalmist prays for (68:22-28). The verses Paul quotes in 11:9-10 
belong to this context: "Let their table before them become a snare and recom- 
pense and a stumbling-block. Let their eyes be darkened so that they cannot 
see, and bow their back down continually" (68:23-24). The intensity of the bit- 
ter demand only increases after these verses, culminating in 68:29: "Let them 
be blotted out of the book of the living." Yet the psalm ends in a doxology full 
of hope for Zion's restoration. 

It is most interesting that Paul applies two passages of the same psalm for 
completely different purposes. In 11:9-10 the quotation from Ps. 68:23-24 viv- 
idly describes the dulling effects of the spirit of stupefaction, whereas in the 
community-building exhortation of 15:1-3 the same psalm presents Christ as 
an example to be imitated. Paul clearly does not picture Christ as uttering the 
bitter curse in 11:9-10. That Christ would ask God to trap and bow the back of 
his enemies does not fit the internal logic of Romans n, and the introduction 
formula “And David says" does not point in this direction either.? The verses 
are rather quoted as a general description of the disastrous consequences of 
the "spirit of stupefaction”, without any focus on who is speaking.?? In 15:3, 
however, the frame of the quotation created by Paul unmistakably suggests 
that the person speaking in the quotation should be identified with Christ.30 
Christ is explicitly mentioned in the statement that precedes the quotation, 
and the introduction formula conveys that the quotation backs this statement 


26 For the use of the first part of the verse in John 2:17, see M. Scott 2014, 65. 

27 This lament is followed by the verse that is in the background of Mt. 27:48; Mk. 15:36; 
Luke 23:36; John 19:28-29: “They gave me gall for my food, and for my thirst they gave me 
vinegar to drink" (68:22). 

28 According to Hays (2005b, 108), “the citation of Ps. 69:22-23 in Rom. 11:9-10 assumes 
greater cogency when we consider the convention of reading this psalm as a portrayal of 
Christ's passion: Israel's culpability is enhanced by its identification with enemies of the 
Righteous Sufferer" Pace Hays, Paul has no interest in emphasizing "Israel's culpability” in 
11:910, for he has just revealed that God himself has made Israel insensible (11:7). 

29 See pp. 233-236. 

30 Hays (2005b, 102) draws far-reaching conclusions from this: "Surprisingly, Paul does not 
seek to explain or justify his identification of the psalmist's first-person singular pronoun 
with the figure of Christ. Thus, the christological interpretation of this psalm must have 
been an established tradition in early Christianity before Paul's writing of Romans." This 
conclusion appears premature, for cases in which Paul explains or justifies his readings 
are in any case relatively rare. Rather than giving any reliable information about an “es- 
tablished tradition in early Christianity" the quotation in Rom. 15:3 demonstrates how 
important the frame of a quotation is. 
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up (“For Christ did not please himself, but as it is written"). This suggests that 
Paul's reading of the psalm is flexible: he does not aim at a coherent reading 
with a new "plot" for the entire prayer, but rather selects individual verses that 
interest him and that seem to form verbal or thematic links with issues that are 
important for him. 

In addition to making unambiguous that Christ is the one on whom the 
reproaches have fallen, the new frame of the quotation also defines its tone. 
Without the context it would be unclear whether the speaker is patiently bear- 
ing the insults or bitterly complaining about the situation. Yet when the quota- 
tion is preceded by “For Christ did not please himself”, it becomes clear that 
Christ actively bears the burden of insults.?! 

Paul makes clear who is speaking in the quotation but not to whom he is 
speaking ("those who reproach you"). In Psalm 68 the words are addressed to 
God, but in Romans the paraenetic context of the quotation is about human 
relationships. Without knowledge of the original literary context of the quota- 
tion one would assume that the quotation speaks about Christ suffering for the 
sake of a human "you" (2nd person singular). Interestingly, the quotation func- 
tions well when read in this manner. In contrast, familiarity with the original 
literary context makes the logic of the quotation more difficult to follow. If the 
first person is identified with Christ, who is speaking to God, there is a mis- 
match between the paraenetic context of the quotation and its contents: How 
does Christ's bearing of insults that are directed to God motivate the Romans 
to bear each other's weaknesses??? It is difficult to say whether Paul intended 


31 It appears to me that M. Scott somewhat exaggerates the interpretive difficulties the quo- 
tation poses for the audience: “The work of predication is made demanding for the reader 
because the voice of the psalm has a disjunctive quality when transposed to Rom. 15:3” 
(M. Scott 2014, 74). Scott considers it a “central problem" that Christ as the speaker of the 
psalm is not an active agent. However, the preceding statement formulated by Paul com- 
pensates for the absence of explicit agency in the psalm: because of 15:3a, the audience 
approaches the quotation with the presupposition that Christ is acting for the sake of 
others. For the other disjunction Scott finds, see below n. 32. 

32 This mismatch is noted by M. Scott 2014, 74-78. Since the identification of cé with God 
does not directly support the exhortation to please each other, Scott suggests that the 
readers need to “complete” the quotation with Ps. 68:10a to understand Paul's point: 
"[T]he strongest candidate for metalepsis is the half-verse which completes Paul's quota- 
tion: Ps. 68:10a. In its favour are its structural intimacy with the quotation, and its sa- 
lience elsewhere in the NT. But its immediate significance lies in the resource it offers to 
solve a central problem of predication posed by Rom. 15:3: the absence of agency in the 
psalmic subject" (M. Scott 2014, 79). The readers would thus learn ^1) that Christ pleased 
God by his consuming zeal for God's house, understood as his people, which led him 
into sharing reproach; and 2) that pleasing the other, if in imitation of Christ, entails an 
equivalent zeal for God's house, understood as his people, which will lead likewise into 
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“you” to be identified with God as in the psalm?? (and did not notice that the 
pronoun was ambiguous) or whether he intentionally left the pronoun un- 
specified (trusting that the context would provide enough clues).34 This would 
not be the first case where Paul deliberately changes referents of pronouns by 
framing quotations in a certain way (cf. 1038). In either case the main thrust of 
the quotation seems to be the idea of transference: Christ willingly takes some- 
thing from someone. This corresponds to Paul's exhortation to "bear the weak- 
nesses of the weak" (tà dodevnuara vv dduvdrwv Baotáčew). There is a similar 
idea of transference here, of taking on something to bear. That Christ takes to 
himself the burdens of believers would sound familiar for the audience. That 
slander directed to God is transferred to Christ is a more difficult thought, but 
the analogy can be found. In both cases the Christ is a model of loyalty, of pa- 
tient bearing of someone else's burdens, and of suffering without being guilty.?5 
The way in which Paul introduces the quotation suggests that Christ's action 
sets an example for the audience. But why does Paul use a quotation here? In 
its place he could have formulated a clearer remark concerning Christ's atti- 
tude himself, evading all interpretive problems the quotation causes.?6 Paul's 
exhortation is already motivated by the phrase "for Christ did not please him- 
self" and the quotation could be omitted altogether without any damage to the 
flow of thought. 15:3 is thus another example of a quotation that is not neces- 
sitated by the argumentation but one that brings additional eloquence to the 
discussion with its dialogical elements. At the same time it functions to dem- 
onstrate Paul's skill in finding a suitable word of scripture for every occasion. 
After the quotation Paul makes a most interesting remark on the relevance 
of scriptures for his audience: “For whatever was written earlier (npoeypden) 
was written for our instruction, so that through endurance and the encour- 
agement of scriptures we might have hope" (15:4). This resembles Paul's 


shared reproach" (M. Scott 2014, 81). Rather than concluding, like Scott, that Paul made 
his argument dependent on metalepsis, it appears to me that he framed the quotation 
so that it directs the interpretation process. Moreover, if Paul's argument were as heav- 
ily dependent on Ps. 68:10a as Scott claims, why did Paul not include it in his quotation? 

33 . Käsemann 1973, 366; Cranfield 1979, 733, Dunn 1988b, 839; Fitzmyer 1993, 703. 

34 Jewett (2007, 879-881) picks up a strand of interpretation from older research according 
to which Christ addresses a human believer (Sanday & Headlam 1896, 395; Kühl 1913, 461). 
Jewett suggests that Paul intentionally recontextualized the quotation to make it better 
support the idea of suffering for one another. 

35 Cf. Paul's exhortation in Phil. 2:5-8. 

36  Itisunderstandable that Paul wishes to confirm with the scriptures his claims concern- 
ing the fate of Israel, for example. However, a statement such as in 15:3 does not need a 
scriptural quotation to show its validity. 
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comment in Rom. 4:23-24, but in those verses Paul discusses the relevance 
of a specific wording, whereas in 15:4 his statement is more general, concern- 
ing the totality of scriptures.?" Why does Paul make such a statement imme- 
diately after the quotation in 15:3? Rather than concluding that this quotation 
is exceptionally current and edifying,?® or alternatively in need of additional 
hermeneutical support,3? the reason may simply be that Paul is drawing to 
his letter's close and wishes to encapsulate his view with a general and all- 
encompassing formulation. He has consistently applied the principle of 15:4 
throughout the letter by relating quotations directly to his and his audience's 
experience. That the scriptures are immediately relevant and current is fre- 
quently reflected in the manner Paul introduces quotations (“as it is written"), 
draws conclusions from them (“So too at the present time" 11:5), and places 
them at key points of the argumentation. However, 15:4 is the only instance 
in Romans where he explicitly articulates his view on the applicability of the 
scriptures. 


37 In1 Cor. g:10 and 10:11 Paul draws a straightforward connection between the scriptures and 
the edification of believers, but since these passages discuss individual passages in the 
scriptures, they resemble Rom. 4:23-24 more closely than Rom. 15:4. 

38 Barclay suggests that the "following reference to the teaching of the Scriptures and their 
encouragement of ‘endurance’ (öroyovY, 15.4; cf. Rom. 5.3-5) seems to underline the spe- 
cific applicability of the quotation" (Barclay 1996, 305 n. 38). Accordingly, his reading is 
closely related to the social reality of the strong Christ-believers in Rome: "Perhaps Paul 
intended to indicate a quite specific application to the case in point: the slanders and 
reproaches levelled at Jews in Rome would be shared by the strong to the extent that they 
were willing to adopt Jewish eating habits in their common meals.’ (Barclay 1996, 305, 
followed by M. Scott 2014, 83-84). "The psalm would thus be refracted through a double 
lens: it applies in the first instance to Christ absorbing the blasphemies directed against 
God, and by transference to the strong in Rome sharing the anti-Jewish sentiment which 
was suffered by Torah-observers." (Barclay 1996, 305 n. 38). This is an intriguing reading. 
However, if Paul intended to refer to possible damage to the social standing of gentile 
believers, he was rather subtle. In the context of the quotation, there is no reference to 
outsiders or honour, and what the strong are expected to bear are the failings of the weak 
(which does not, of course, exclude the idea of social consequences if the strong adapt to 
these failings). 

39 Jewett argues that “an explicit statement of his hermeneutic” is required after the “gigan- 
tic, virtually heretical step" Paul makes when he intends the pronoun cé to be read as a 
reference to the audience of the letter (Jewett 2007, 881). After all the striking hermeneu- 
tical moves Paul has made with quotations so far in Romans (9:25-26; 10:6-8, 18, 20 for 
example), it is surprising that Jewett finds this one "gigantic" and in need of explanation. 
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Rom. 15:7-13 forms a distinctive argumentative entity that comprises an im- 
pressive catena of four scriptural quotations. The function of these verses is 
contested. The decisive question is how 15:7-13 relates to the discussion of the 
weak and strong of 14:1-15:6? Does it represent mere variation of the same 
theme^? or the culmination of the discussion? It has even been suggested that 
these verses are not the climax of only 14:1-15:6, but also of the entire letter.*! 
This would mean that the four quotations are of fundamental importance, the 
weighty culmination point of Romans. 


734 Introducing the Catena 

Paul returns to the theme of community-building conduct, but the focus 
shifts slightly: "Therefore, welcome (nporAaußaveode) each other, just as Christ 
has welcomed you, for the glory of God" (15:7). This exhortation forms an obvi- 
ous verbal link with 14:1.*2 In 141-15:6 Paul exhorted the Romans to welcome 
each other as “weak” and "strong" In 15:7-13 the exhortation of welcome (15:7) 
is repeated but the dichotomy is between Jews and gentiles instead. Just as in 
15:3, the exhortation is motivated by Christ's action. However, this time Christ's 
conduct does not set an example, but it is constitutive to the existence of the 
two groups inside the community of Christ-believers, the circumcised and the 
gentiles. Paul expresses this in a long sentence, the broken syntax of which has 
been debated: Aéyw yàp Xpıoröv Stkxovov yeyevfjoOot nepıroung dnèp aAndelas 
Qeod, eis TO Beßaıdonı rag &roryyeAloc THY natepwv, (8) tà 8& EOvy ntp &Aéouc 
8o&dtcot tov 0&óv (ga). It is far from evident how ga relates to the main clause 
in verse 8, but the most probable solution is that it expresses purpose; that 
gentiles glorify God for his mercy is another intended consequence of Christ's 
ministry.*3 The following translation agrees in this understanding with numer- 
ous translations and commentaries: “For I say that Christ became a servant to 
the circumcision on behalf of the truth of God in order to confirm the prom- 
ises given to the fathers, (8) and in order that the gentiles might glorify God for 
his mercy" (9a).^* The promises given to the fathers (4:9-21; 9:4, 6, 8-9 1:28), 


40 Koch 1986, 281, 283-284. 

41 . Hays 1989, 71; Wright 1991, 235; 2003, 266; Wagner 2002, 308; Schaller 2006, 285. 

42 “Welcome (npooAaußaveode) the one who is weak in faith" (14:1). rporAaußavw is probably 
used here in the sense of mutual welcome to shared meals (Barclay 2013, 198 n. 21). 

43 For the detailed arguments supporting this interpretation, see Das 2011, 93. For a gram- 
matical analysis and various possible solutions, see Dunn 1988b, 847-848; Wilk 1998, 
147-148; Wagner 1997, 476-485; and especially Das 2011, 91-96. 

44 Cf. NRSV; ESV; Sanday & Headlam 1896, 398; Moo 1996, 876; Jewett 2007, 886. 
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the inclusion of gentiles (9:24—26; 10:19-20; 11:30-32), and mercy (9:23; 11:31) 
are themes that have figured prominently earlier in the letter, especially in 
Romans 9-11.45 

Paul's statement is followed by four quotations from Ps. 17:50 (18:50 MT), 
Deut. 32:43, Ps. 1162 (17:1 MT), and Isa. 1110. They form a catena that is bound 
together by the catchword £0v and the idea of gentiles praising the Lord. 
Paul further increases the coherence of the catena with his introduction for- 
mulae, which indicate that the quotations form a consistent whole. The first 
introduction formula “as it is written" (xadws yeypantaı) leaves the source 
unspecified. The second, “And again it (=the Scripture) says" (xal naAıv A€yet), 
emphasizes the continuity with the first quotation.*9 The third introduction is 
even more concise: “And again" (xoi naAıv). The fourth repeats the word naAıv 
once more, but specifies the source text, which gives additional emphasis to 
this quotation:^? "And again Isaiah says" (xoi naAıv 'Hootac Aéyet). As has been 
seen already several times in the previous chapters, Isaiah has a special role for 
Paul and is often mentioned by name. While the brevity of the other introduc- 
tion formulae effectively guides the attention to the catena, it would perhaps 
have been advantageous for Paul to similarly name the source of the first three 
quotations. David, Moses, and Isaiah would have been an impressive trio of 
witnesses.^9 


45 Cf. Wagner 2002, 307-308 n. 5. 

46 The subject of the introduction formula is ambiguous, but the most probable solution 
after “as it is written" is “Scripture”; cf. 4:13 (ti yap 7 ypapy Atys); 9:17; 10:11 (A&yet yàp y 
ypagn), and 11:2 (Y) odx oldate Ev Hia ti Aéyer ý yougy). Correctly, Cranfield 1979, 746; Dunn 
1988b, 849. Pace NAS and NRSV (“he says"), a male speaker such as Moses is less probable 
in this context. M. Scott's (2014, 116—117) proposal that the introduction formula should 
be completed with "Christ" is also unconvincing. As already argued above, one should 
not confuse the speaker in the quotation and the subject of the introduction formula. 
Paul often makes "Scripture" or an author such as "Isaiah" the subject of the introduction 
formula, although in the actual quotation the person speaking must be someone else 
(usually God). On this phenomenon, see pp. 211-212. 

47 Wilk 1998, 156. 

48 It is improbable that the naming of the alleged author would directly reflect Paul's aware- 
ness about the source text of the quotations. Several quotations from Isaiah are intro- 
duced without naming the prophet, but there is no reason to believe that Paul did not 
know their source. In 1035 (Isa. 52:7) and 1026 (Isa. 53:1), for example, such ignorance 
appears highly improbable. As for 15:10, Paul's use of different parts of the Song of Moses 
(see p. 190) renders it improbable that he did not know that the quotation derived from it. 
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7.3.2 “I Praise You among Nations" (15:9) 
The first quotation largely follows the wording of the Septuagint: 








Rom. 15:9 Ps. 17:50 LXX? Ps. 18:50 MT 

Sic Todt EEoporoyjoopent Sid vo0co EEoporoynaopent FTIR 12759 
cot &y £üvectyb got Ev &Üvecty xüpie mnm oaa 
xai cà óvóporct cov parw xai và dvopati cov Parad myam T2051 





a The same verse occurs in 2 Kgdms 22:50, but with small deviations (in italics): 51& todto 
eEoporoyyoopat cot xúpie ev rols eveow xal év xà dvduati cov padre. Paul's wording in two 
of these details is closer to Ps. 17:50, and as he frequently quotes the Psalms (and never 2 
Kgdms), this verse can be excluded from the textual comparison with Rom. 15:9. 

b The vocative xöpıe is included by X? 33. 104. 1505, some Old Latin witnesses, one Vulgate edi- 
tion, one strand of the Syriac tradition, and some Bohairic witnesses. The vocative is in all 
probability a harmonization with the psalm. Similarly, Stanley 1992, 180. 


The only difference is that Romans does not contain the vocative xüpıe, which 
has the unanimous support of the textual tradition of the Septuagint and is 
likewise contained by the Masoretic text (717°).49 Therefore, Paul is probably 
responsible for the omission. Although it could be purely accidental, it is im- 
portant to examine whether a motivation could be found for it, especially as 
the omission is frequently taken up by commentators who argue for a certain 
interpretation of the quotation (see below). There are other examples of Paul 
altering divine appellations in quotations. In some such cases he apparently 
wishes to avoid confusion between God and Christ, and it has been suggested 
that this is also the case in 15:9.5° However, as the third quotation in the catena 
in 15:1 contains the title xóptoc (aivette tov xdptov), the problem can hardly be 
the ambiguous divine title as such.5! Moreover, Paul's own declaration in 15:9a 
makes it in any case unequivocal that the praise is directed to God (do&doaı tov 
966v). Finding a motivation for the omission has often been connected with the 
question with whom should the person speaking in the quotation be identi- 
fied. There are several alternatives. 

First, it has been suggested that the “I” in the quotation is the same person 
as in the phrase "For I say" in 15:8, namely it refers to Paul himself. The apostle 


49  Rahlfs’s Psalm edition does not include the totality of preserved witnesses. 
50 Koch 1986, 121. See p. 231 (Rom. 11:8) and Koch 1986, 86-87. 
51 Stanley 1992, 180. 
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to the gentiles has found himself in the scriptures.5? Although the image of 
an individual praising God among the gentiles would certainly fit Paul, this 
identification is problematic. “For I say" (Aéyo ydp) is one of Paul's standard 
phrases that he uses to proceed with his argumentation. To claim that the 
first person in the quotation refers to such a common rhetorical device is 
unconvincing.9?? A quotation that would lend support to Paul's person and call- 
ing would be understandable in another context (such as 154-33), but here 
his person and calling are not in focus. 

Second, since the speaker of the previous quotation (15:3) is Christ, several 
commentators argue that he is likewise speaking in 15:9.°* Christ is also the 
main actor in Paul's declaration that precedes the quotation (15:8). Moreover, 
it is frequently pointed out that Paul may have removed the vocative xüpıe in 
order to avoid the situation in which Christ addresses God with his own title.5 
However, a reading in which Christ praises God in the midst of the nations 
would clearly distinguish the quotation from the other three in the catena, for 
in them (and in Paul's own declaration in 15:92) it is the nations who worship 
God or put their trust in his chosen one.?® Presenting the exalted Christ in the 
position of offering praise to God with the earthly believers would be unique 
in Paul's letters?" whereas the motif of the congregation or the nations prais- 
ing God occurs five times in the immediate context of the quotation (15:6, 9a, 
10, and twice in 15:11). This suggests that the first person singular voice repre- 
sents the praising congregation and needs no further identification.9? Finally, 


52  Kásemann 1973, 370, followed by Wilk 1998, 154; Jewett 2007, 894. 

53 For Paul's use of Aéyo áp, see Rom. 12:3 and 4:9 (A&yopuev ydp). Cf. his use of Aéyw odv in 
Rom. 11:1, 1 and Aéyo de in 1 Cor. 1:12; 7:8; Gal. 4:1; 5:6. 

54 Sanday & Headlam 1896, 398; Cranfield 1979, 745-746; Wilckens 1982; 108; Hays 1989, 72; 
Moo 1996, 879; Wagner 2002, 312; Waters 2006, 228; M. Scott 2014, 103-107. 

55 See Cranfield 1979, 745; Wilckens 1982, 108; Wagner 2002, 313 n. 23; Hays 2005b, 103; M. 
Scott 2014, 105-106. 

56 Admittedly, the first quotation is in any case distinguished from the others by its form 
(the voice of an individual), but to understand the individual as Christ transfers it to a 
completely different level. 

57 Cf. Hays 2005b, 103: “The function, then, of the citations in verses gb-ı2 is to represent 
Christ as standing in the midst of an eschatological congregation composed of both 
Gentiles and Jews" Scott admits that "such a ‘low’ Christological voice" is unexpected in 
the context, but according to him, this only makes the effect more striking (M. Scott 2014, 
104 n. 33). 

58 Koch 1986, 282 n. 24; similarly, Schaller 2006, 273. It is common to assume that the one 
praising “among the nations" is not a gentile himself but rather a Jew (cf. Dunn 1988b, 849: 
"the words of the devout Jew [David] foreshadowing the situation of the dispora Jew, and 
now particularly of the Jewish Christian"; Watson 2007, 179: “the Jewish Christian is tacitly 
invited to appropriate the language of Psalm 17:5”. See also Wilk 1998, 154; Watson 2004, 
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the absence of the vocative xöpıe is not a convincing argument for the chris- 
tological reading of the quotation.?? If the christological reading appeared 
probable, it could be used to explain the omission, but the omission cannot be 
used as an argument for the christological reading, for Paul has a tendency to 
modify divine titles for various reasons.°° 

The superscription of Psalm 17 (18) situates the prayer in David's life: *on the 
day in which the Lord rescued him from the hands of all his enemies and from 
the hands of Saul” (17:1). The psalm also ends with the assertion that the Lord 
will show mercy to David, his anointed one (tà xpıotö abtod tH Aquò), and 
to David's seed (17:51).9! With the help of the Lord, he will not only defeat but 
destroy his enemies (17:32-42) and find himself the ruler of foreign nations: 
“You will make me head of nations, a people whom I did not know served me" 
(17:44). The role of the nations is limited to the conquered ones: “Blessed be 
my God ... who gives me vengeance and subdues nations under me" (17:47-48). 
Hence, when the speaker acknowledges God among nations, he speaks as a 
successful conqueror, and nothing is said of the nations joining in his thankful 
praise.9? In Romans, however, Paul fundamentally reinterprets the role of the 
gentiles. The new frame of the quotation (the preceding statement in 9a and 


452; Schaller 2006, 273, 275). However, it is also imaginable that a gentile voice praises 
God, and that the phrase "among the nations" emphasizes the universal nature of the 
assembly that joins in. 

59 . PaceM.Scott 2014, 105-106. 

60 Although I share Jewett's scepticism concerning the christological reading of the quota- 
tion, I find his arguments unconvincing. Jewett finds it problematic that Christ would 
speak in the first person singular, for before the quotation he is referred to in the third 
person (Jewett 2007, 894). However, this is exactly what happens in Rom. 15:3, but in that 
verse it does not seem to trouble Jewett (see Jewett 2007, 879). Even less convincing is the 
argument that "the content of the citations also does not fit Christ very well, because he 
did not confess God in the midst of the Gentiles, having confined his ministry largely to 
the Jewish population, as reiterated in 15:8" (Jewett 2007, 894). However, if the speaker 
is understood as the exalted Christ speaking amongst the believers, the sphere of the 
earthly Jesus's preaching is hardly relevant. I fully agree with Jewett's suggestion that it 
is important to "attend to the rhetorical clues that Paul provides in introducing this cat- 
ena of citations" (Jewett 2007, 894). Yet dıd& toto in 15:9 is not, pace Jewett, one of the 
clues created by Paul but belongs to the wording of the quotation itself. In consequence, 
Jewett's argument that did tobto refers to Christ's work and that the speaker “must be the 
Christian evangelist bearing the news of this mercy" (Jewett 2007, 894) is problematic. 
When Paul quotes directly, the quotations often contain words or phrases that are irrel- 
evant for him or do not have a proper antecedent in their new context. 

61 Exegetes who assume that Paul presents Christ as speaking in the quotation use these 
references to the anointed one and to David's seed to legitimate Paul's reading: David's 
words are put in the mouth of the Son of David (Wagner 2002, 312; Hays 2002, 115-116). 

62 Similarly, M. Scott 2014, 10-11. 
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the three following quotations) imply that the nations themselves are praising, 
not merely surrounding the speaker. 


7.9.8 “Rejoice, Nations, with His People" (15:10) 
The second quotation in the catena follows the Septuagint's wording of Deut. 
32:43 verbatim. 





Rom. 15:10 Deut. 32:43 LXX Deut. 32:43 MT 
evopavente, Edvn, ebppavdyrs, Edvn, m ima 
Meta TOÔ Aao avtod  peTA TOD 2100 auroü jay 





Deut. 32:43 is significantly longer in the Septuagint than in the Masoretic text,63 
and also in the short section that Paul quotes the Greek wording deviates from 
the Hebrew in a striking manner. While the Greek encourages the gentiles to 
rejoice “with his people”, the Hebrew tells them to praise “his people"5^ It is 
noteworthy that only the Greek wording with its implications of harmonious 
worship can support Paul's exhortation to accept one another.® 

This is the third time Paul quotes the Song of Moses (Deuteronomy 32) in 
Romans. The literary context of the song and its internal logic have already 
been discussed in relation to the quotation in Rom. 10:19 (Deut. 32:21).56 Deut. 
32:43 is the last verse of the song, a concluding doxology. The important turn 
in the song comes in 32:36 when the Lord sees how feeble and weak his people 
has become under foreign oppressors. No voice is given to the people for ex- 
pressing repentance for their idolatry. Nobody moves the Lord to action, but 
the focus is solely on his sovereignty: “There is no god beside me: I will kill and I 
will make to live, I will smite and I will heal, and there is no-one who can deliver 
out of my hands" (32:39). God will execute revenge on the enemies ruling over 
his people: ^I will make my arrows drunk with blood, and my sword will devour 
flesh" (32:42). This bloody scene is immediately followed by the concluding 
verse (the words quoted by Paul are in italics): *Rejoice, heavens, with him, and 


63 For the Greek translation of the verse and its relation to 4QDeut4, see Bogaert 1985, 
329-340; van der Kooij 1994, 93-100; Wevers 1995, 533-534; Watson 2004, 450-452. For the 
purposes of this study, the textual history of the verse is of little importance, for Paul's 
quotation is unmistakably dependent on the reading of the Septuagint. 

64 The translator apparently renders DY twice (Wevers 1995, 534). 

65 Wagner 2002, 316 n. 36; Schaller 2006, 274. 

66 See pp. 190-192. 
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let all the sons of God worship him. Rejoice, nations, with his people, and let all 
angels of God prevail for him, for the blood of his sons he will avenge, and he 
will take revenge and repay enemies with a judgement and he will repay those 
who hate him. And the Lord will cleanse the land of his people.”®’ That nations 
are encouraged to rejoice with Israel is surprising: so far in the song the role of 
nations has been limited to attacking and oppressing Israel.68 Those aggressors 
will face God's revenge, but apparently other nations join in Israel's praise. The 
pespective is universal: Israel is accompanied not only by nations but also by 
the heavens, the sons of God, and angels. 

When Paul quotes from this verse six well-selected words and inserts them 
into the catena in Romans 15, the emphasis slightly changes. While in Deut. 
32:43 nations are merely part of the whole creation praising God, in Rom. 1530 
they are emphatically presented in juxtaposition with “his people”, and all the 
other worshippers (heavens, sons of God, and angels) are omitted. The fact 
that nations rejoice with Israel presents the two groups in peaceful harmo- 
ny. It also supports Paul's own statement (15:8-9a), which presents praise of 
God by gentiles as the other intent of Christ's action. It was argued above that 
when Paul takes up the concept of GjAog in 1111-14, he views it as having a 
positive function in the divine plan. CfjAoc is an indispensable step in the series 
of events that leads to the salvation of both Jews and gentiles, although Paul 
never explicates its dynamics.9? For Paul, Deut. 32:43 was probably the verse 
that served as a warrant for the positive consequences of CfjAoc, for it reveals 
how it all ends after the time of CfjAoc, anger and estrangement.”° The final 
image is that of harmonious rejoicing. 


7.3.4 “Praise, All You Nations" (15:1) 
The third quotation in the catena, from Ps. 1163 (1771 MT), deviates from the 
wording of the Septuagint only in three minor details."! 


67 As always, I am following the Septuagint here. The verse is significantly shorter in the 
Masoretic text. 

68 Cf. Watson 2004, 452. 

69 Seep. 238. 

70 Watson 2004, 452. Similarly, Lincicum 2010, 165-166. 

71 The wording of the Septuagint corresponds to the Masoretic text in all these three details. 
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Rom. 15:11 Ps. 116:1 Lxx 
ES R Vx ERBEN" MORET R Ly 
aivette, ravra Tà EOvn, TOV xüptov Alvette tov xüptov, mevte tà Evi, 
i s* r a ” \ i e g 2 L b ” L » * , 
KAL ETALVETATWTAVS AUTOV TTAVTES OL oot ETTAIVECATE” AUTOV, TAVTES OL oot 





a The following New Testament witnesses read énaweoate: F G L P 33. 104. 630. 1175. 1241 W, and 
the entire Latin and Syriac traditions. This is in all probability a harmonization with a major 
strand in the textual tradition of the Septuagint. 

b The reading énatvécate is supported by the entire Lucianic tradition, R' (=R and an Old Latin 
manuscript LaS), 1219, the Sahidic, Psalterium Gallicanum, and Augustine. Rahlfs views it as 
the original reading. The reading Enaweodtwoav is, however, supported by important wit- 
nesses: S (although without the prefix ém-) A-55 (55 omits the ending -av, according to Rahlfs 
probably accidentally), the Bohairic, and La® (the Latin text of the bilingual psalter R, the 
Greek text of which contains the other reading). 


First, in Romans the vocative návta tà Edvn precedes the object (tov xóptov). 
The textual tradition of the Septuagint is unanimous, and NA28 reports no 
variation in Romans. Hence, the Pauline origin of the change is relatively cer- 
tain. The reason for it appears to be a purely stylistic matter of emphasis. Paul 
probably advances the vocative návta tà Edvn because it contains the most im- 
portant element in the whole quotation: the catchword 26vn, which unites the 
four quotations of the catena.7? 

Second, the imperative is in the third rather than the second person plu- 
ral. Although there is some variation among the New Testament witnesses, the 
reading érotveoctocoy is supported by the most important manuscripts and 
is thus quite secure.73 The textual tradition of the Septuagint, in contrast, is 
divided: while enaıveoate is deemed to be the original reading in Rahlfs's criti- 
cal edition, important early witnesses read Enawveodtwoav just like Paul. It is 
improbable that they have been harmonized with Romans, for they deviate 
from the word order found there."7* Moreover, there is no reason for Paul to 
change the person.” Consequently, it appears that here Paul follows a variant 
reading. Third, as a minor adjustment Paul appears to add a connective be- 
tween the two clauses. 


72 Stanley 1992, 181-182. The fact that the advancement breaks the parallelism of the two 
clauses further emphasizes the vocative (Stanley 1992, 181). 

73 Similarly Stanley 1992, 182. 

74 Stanley 1992, 182. 

75 Koch 1986, 11 n. 2; Stanley 1992, 182. 
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Psalm 116 (117 MT) is one of the Hallel psalms (Ps. 1112117 LXX, 113-118 MT)”® 
and the shortest psalm according to the division of the Septuagint. It consists 
of only two verses, an exhortation to praise and its reason (the words quoted by 
Paul are in italics): "Praise the Lord, all you nations, praise him, all you peoples! 
For his mercy (£Aeoc) became strong toward us, and the truth (&Andeı«) of the 
Lord endures forever.” Paul gives to £Aeoc and aANdeıa a central position in his 
declaration in 15:8—ga (bnep aAndelas 0200, ntp £A£ovc), which may suggest that 
Ps. 116:2 has influenced his formulation.” It is curious that he does not quote 
this verse, for in addition to verses 8-9a, “mercy” and “truth” would also have 
created links with earlier chapters of the letter. On the other hand, the brevity 
of the other quotations suggests that he wished to set the focus firmly on praise 
of God by gentiles. This focus increases the coherence and thus the rhetorical 
impressiveness of the catena. 

In the psalm, navra tà £0yy and návteç oi Aaoi represent synonymous paral- 
lelism. In the preceding quotation in the catena, however, &$vn and 6 Aaóc adtod 
are juxtaposed and the latter refers to Israel. The repetition of these words in 
verse 11 suggests that they should be read in the same way as in verse 10: they 
stand in juxtaposition, and návteç oi Awot refers, despite the plural form and 
mavtes, to Israel.7? In other words, the new frame of the quotation instructs 
one to ignore the implications of the parallel structure (that is, that the words 
are synonymous) and to read the words as part of the catena."? Consequently, 
in their new context the quoted words become an exhortation to both gentiles 
and Jews.8° 


76 The Septuagint divides these psalms differently from the Masoretic text (see Prinsloo 
2003, 244-245) and adds the exclamation AMyAouta to the beginning of Psalm 118 (119 
MT). Consequently, in the Septuagint AMyAouia at the very beginning unites psalms 110 
(11)-18 (119), which implies that they were understood as belonging together (Prinsloo 
2003, 244 n. 27). 

77 Dunn 1988b, 850; Hays 1989, 72. The pair of &Xeog and aAyfeıa as such is common, occur- 
ring more than thirty times in the Septuagint. 

78 Cf. Wilk 1998, 156; Wagner 2002, 315. Otherwise, M. Scott (2014, 125), who argues that ot Aot 
"encompasses all peoples, rendering the distinction among them moot in their eschato- 
logical praise". As for Paul's own usage of the Ausg, he typically relates it to Israel (Wilk 
1998, 156; cf. Rom. 10:20-21; 1131-2), but not systematically (cf. the quotation in 9:25-26). 

79 That quotations determine the meaning of concepts or pronouns in other quotations is a 
phenomenon encountered already in 10:19-21, for example. 

80 While this is probably how Paul viewed the quotation, it does not matter much if a reader 
ignores the model of the preceding quotation and views navta tà €8vy and návteç ol Anol 
as synonyms. In that case, the quotation only contains the idea of gentiles praising (in- 
stead of them praising with Israel), but this changes nothing in the entirety of the catena. 
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7.35 “In Him Will the Nations Hope" (15:12) 

In contrast to the previous quotations, in the fourth quotation of the catena 
the source text is named (“and again Isaiah says"). Since Isaiah has figured 
prominently in earlier argumentation, it is not surprising that he has the hon- 
our of concluding the catena. 





Rom. 15:12 Isa. 11:10 LXX 
čotat xal Errore 

Ev TH Nea exeivy 
V as ; NP 
h biča tod Teccar H Olle tod Teoonı 
xai ó &vtecdtuevoc xai 6 dviotduevos 
y TA y 12 
Üpxeiv Edv@v, dye £Ovàv 


BEREIT BER: Ls Men Hon Zonas 
ent’ aot £v £Amto0cty Em’ atA E6vv eAnioücı 





The only deviation from the wording of the Septuagint is the omission of the 
temporal specification £v TH Y|uépa Exeivn. Since the phrase is unanimously at- 
tested by the entire manuscript tradition, the omission should be attributed to 
Paul. It is possible that he merely wished to condense the lengthy quotation, 
but there may also be more profound reasons behind the omission. It is often 
suggested that he omits the temporal specification because the forthcoming 
of “the shoot of Jesse" is not a future event for him and his audience.®! This 
explanation is not perfectly consistent with the future forms (gota, éAmtodctv) 
that remain untouched. It is important to note that a future orientation in a 
quotation as such is not problematic for Paul, for it only highlights how his au- 
dience is living in the time when scriptural promises are fulfilled.5? However, 
"on that day" resembles expressions he uses of the day of judgement, which is 
not something he wishes to draw attention to in this particular context.9? 
Isaiah n is a vision of the eschatological day of restoration and peace that is 
brought about by a ruler from the shoot of Jesse.$* This ruler is distinguished 


81 Cf. Wagners claim that the omission “probably reflects Paul's conviction that Isaiah’s 
prophecy no longer refers to a future time" (Wagner 2002, 318). Similarly Wilk 1998, 46 and 
Koch, who, however, attributes the omission to a pre-Pauline Christian tradition (Koch 
1980, 185 n. 43; 1986, 117 n. 11). 

82 Cf. Rom. 9:25-26, 27-28; 10:19; 15:21. 

83 Dunn 1988b, 850, followed by Jewett 2007, 869. Cf. Rom. 2:5, 16; 13:12; 1 Cor. 1:8; 3:13; 5:5 
(Dunn 1988b, 850). 

84 ġita seems to mean here "shoot or scion growing from the root” (BAGD), cf. Isa. 53:2 
(Cranfield 1979, 747; Wilckens 1982, 108 n. 524). 
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by his proximity to the Lord: the "spirit of God will rest on him" and he will be 
girded in righteousness (1:2, 5).8° The nations fall under his rule, but gladly, 
putting their hope in him (1110).86 Yet what follows suggests that this is not the 
entire picture of the nations' fate. "The lost ones of Israel" and "the dispersed 
of Judah" will be gathered from the four corners of the earth. The violent ri- 
valries between Ephraim and Judah will cease, and the two will go plundering 
together and subjugate neighbouring nations (111214). 

The vision of Isaiah u invited messianic readings among its ancient inter- 
preters, as witnessed by the Psalms of Solomon, several Qumran texts, and the 
Isaiah Targum.$” It is easy to see why Paul was interested in the passage: it 
offers numerous verbal links to important themes in Romans (righteousness, 
remnant), and its vision combines Israel's restoration with gentiles joining in 
the eschatological salvation. Verse 1110 alone offers several starting points for 
a christological reading. "The shoot of Jesse" can be read in the light of Jesus's 
descent from David “according to the flesh" (yevouevou Ex ontppartos Aavid xatà 
cdpxo, Rom. 1:3),8 and 6 dvıotanevos can be interpreted as referring to Jesus 
rising from the dead.®? Also, the quotation contains the important catchword 


85 Furthermore, his administration of justice is described with similar language as that of 
the Lord: he will give justice to the lowly and destroy the ungodly (11:4). His rule results 
in a scene of eschatological peace in which the wolf feeds with the lamb, the leopard lies 
down with the kid, and the lion eats straw like the ox (11:6-7). 

86 The concept of a remnant features in this passage as well: “And it shall be on that day that 
the Lord will further display his hand to show zeal for the remnant (tò xatadsıpdev) that 
is left of the people" (11:11). 

87 For the Psalms of Solomon, see Wagner 2002, 320; for 4QplIsa? 111, 10-12 and 1QSb v, 26, 
see Koch 1980, 186 n. 49; and for the targum, see Chilton 1983, 88-89. As for the debated 
question whether the Greek translator enhanced the messianic ring of the passage by his 
renderings, see the careful analysis of Sollamo 2006, 359-367 and de Sousa 2010, 138-156. 
According to them, it is more probable that "the translator simply intended to transmit 
the sense of the Hebrew Vorlage as closely as possible, without any desire to promote a 
more 'messianic reading of the passage" (de Sousa 2010, 138). 

88 Koch suggests that when Paul quotes Isa. 10:11, he simply follows a pre-Pauline Christian 
tradition. This hypothesis is based on the observation that Paul includes in his quotation 
the part about "the shoot of Jesse" although the concept of David's son is not important 
for his Christology but features only as part of traditional formulations, such as Rom. 1:3 
and 1:26 (Koch 1980, 185). Paul's own interest lies solely on the last part of the quotation, 
as demonstrated by the catchword connections (“hope”) (Koch 1980, 185-186). However, it 
is problematic to claim that Jesus as David's son is “untypical” for Paul's Christology when 
the motif occurs twice in Romans (1:3, 15:12). Moreover, the first part of the quotation is 
not as irrelevant for Paul as Koch claims, for the forthcoming of the shoot of Jesse cor- 
responds to the promises given to the fathers (15:8). 

89 _ Küsemann 1973, 370; Wilckens 1982, 108; Dunn 1988b, 850; Wilk 1998, 169. 1 Thess. 4:14 is the 
only place where Paul uses the verb &viommui of Christ (Inooüs dnedavev xai &véotn), but he 
uses the noun dvéctaatc to refer to his resurrection in Rom. 1:4; 6:5; Phil 3:10. 
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é0vy twice. The latter occurrence, “in him the nations will hope” is why this 
quotation is included in the catena.? In the three previous quotations and 
in 9a the praise is directed to God, but in the fourth quotation nations place 
hope not in God but in the shoot of Jesse. Thus, this last quotation refers back 
to Paul's own assertion in verses 8—ga, which speaks of Christ's work. After the 
first three quotations it seems to remind the audience that Christ is the reason 
for the praise, the one who brought about the situation in which gentiles praise 
God.?! At the same time the first part of the quotation supports verse 8 specifi- 
cally: "in order to confirm the promises given to the fathers" corresponds to the 
promise of a ruler from the shoot of Jesse.?? As in verse 11 (“Rejoice, nations, 
with his people"), the formulation of the quotation implies Israel's priority: the 
promise concerns the shoot of Jesse and through him gentiles join in Israel's 
story (cf. 116).93 

The phrase “in him shall the nations hope (£Azto0ct)" is picked up in the 
benediction that follows the catena and closes the discussion: “May the God of 
hope (tfj; £xr(8oc) fill you with all joy and peace in believing, so that you may 
abound in hope (ev t £Ari8t) by the power of the Holy Spirit" (15:13). This dou- 
ble catchword connection gives additional emphasis to the Isaiah quotation. 


7.3.6 The Function of the Catena in Paul's Argument 

How does the catena function in Paul's argumentation? Why does he present 
such an impressive scriptural proof so late in his letter? How are the quotations 
related to Paul's declaration in 15:8-9a on the one hand, and to the discussion 
of the strong and the weak (14:1-15:6) on the other? 

Understanding the connection between the catena and Paul's own words 
in verses 8-ga is decisive for evaluating the relevance of the quotations. 
While some scholars argue that the catena is intended to support only 9a 
(“in order that the gentiles might glorify God for his mercy"), others consider 
the quotations to be intimately connected with the entire assertion in verses 
8-9a.?* The catchword that binds the four quotations together is ¢@vy, and it 
is combined with verbs that imply a relationship with God and that are thus 
akin to d0&4Cw of verse ga (E£ouoAoyEonau, edppatve, aivew, Eirtilw). In addition, 
in two quotations there is also an object that corresponds to the object tov deöv 


go Paul draws no attention to the middle of the quotation where gentiles are the object (xoi 
ó Aviotduevog covet £vàv), whereas the last phrase in which gentiles are the subject gives 
the impression of being consistent with ga, 10 and u. 

91 Cf. Koch 1986, 283. 

92 Wagner 2002, 317. 

93 Waters 2006, 230. 

94 For the first position, see Koch 1986, 282, for the second, see Cranfield 1979, 744—745; Wilk 
1998, 153; Schaller 2006, 280. 
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of ga (cot, Tov xüptov). This close verbal and structural correspondence between 
9a and the quotations suggests that one important aspect of their function is to 
support the last part of Paul's statement. However, the quotation from Isa. 10:11 
supports both aspects of Paul's articulation in verses 8—ga: it presents Christ 
(the shoot from Jesse) as the one who both confirms the promises given to 
fathers and brings about the inclusion of gentiles. In other words, it Shows how 
intertwined the fates of Israel and the gentiles are through Christ's ministry.” 

Although the catena effectively shows that including gentiles in the wor- 
shipping community fulfils scriptural prophecies,*® it is hardly the reason why 
Paul created the catena and situated it at the end of the letter. In Paul's argu- 
mentation the gentile mission as such does not necessitate profound legitima- 
tizing. From the very beginning of the letter it has been treated as a self-evident 
fact (1:13, 16), not as something that needs to be carefully justified. Paul's em- 
phasis here is rather on communal ethos. After having exhorted the audience 
to welcome each other as weak and strong, he now modifies the appeal and 
asks them to welcome each other as Jews and gentiles. In his christological 
declaration in 15:8-9a, Paul anchors the fates of both Israel and gentiles in 
Christ's ministry. Through Christ's action Israel experiences the fulfilment of 
promises and gentiles can praise God for his mercy, which led to their inclu- 
sion. With the catena Paul shows that the communion of the two groups is 
scripturally rooted. The quotations have different points of emphasis in dem- 
onstrating this. 

The first quotation opens the theme of praise of God associated with gentiles. 
Although on its own it would be ambiguous, as part of the catena it becomes 
clear that the gentiles themselves are praising rather than merely surrounding 
the individual thanksgiver. The second quotation is central to Paul's purposes, 
for more clearly than any of the other three quotations it depicts gentiles har- 
moniously praising God *with his people" The third quotation seems to say 
exactly the same thing as the second one. This repetition is rhetorically effec- 
tive, for it demonstrates that the common worship is anchored in several texts. 
Finally, the fourth quotation ties the catena together with Paul's own words by 
setting Christ in the centre as the one who has created the mixed worshipping 
community. As a whole, the catena legitimates Paul's christological statement 
in verses 8-ga by showing it to be firmly rooted in numerous scriptural texts,?7 
butitalso elaborates on it. While Paul's own declaration discusses Christ's min- 
istry in relation to Jews and gentiles separately, the catena shows where it all 
ultimately leads to, namely the two groups worshipping together. 


95 Wilk 1998, 169. 
96 Cf. Koch 1986, 283; Wagner 2002, 323. 
97 Wilk 1998, 154. 
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Consequently, 15:7-13 can be seen as a conclusion to the discussion of 
welcoming each other as the strong and the weak. These verses offer a final 
argument for the exhortation by presenting a vision of the eschatological com- 
munity of Jews and gentiles.?9 The section has a firmly christological centre 
but a communal orientation. The catena strengthens the identity of Christ- 
believers of both gentile and Jewish background, for both groups can see their 
existence as the fulfilment of scriptural prophecies. It presents a powerful 
eschatological vision that should have concrete social consequences in how 
the groups relate to each other.?? On the other hand, the section can also be 
seenasthe climax of the entire epistle that summarize several central themes:!00 
Christ's work in God's plan, God's faithfulness to Israel, the scriptural founda- 
tion of calling the gentiles, and the interdependence of Jews and gentiles that 
Paul revealed most clearly in n:11—32.1?! The motif “not only Jews but also gen- 
tiles” (cf. 116; 9:24) has been prominent from the very beginning of the letter, 
and the catena is thus a fitting conclusion. It also structures the letter, for it rep- 
resents the end of theological discussions; from 15:14 onwards Paul discusses 
his mission and future plans on a much more practical level. 

Finally, the catena also prepares the continuation of the letter. From 15:14 
onwards Paul as the apostle to the gentiles is at the centre. When he creates 
a catena of four prophecies of gentile inclusion, he demonstrates his compe- 
tence in reading scriptural promises and his skill in interweaving them into 
one entity. Hence, the catena enhances his credibility and demonstrates that 
he is an accomplished promoter of the gentile mission. 


7-4 The Scriptural Foundation of Paul's Mission (15:21) 


In the last section before the greetings, Paul returns to the themes of the letter's 
opening: his purpose of writing the letter, the relationship with the Romans, 
his wish to visit Rome, and his own mission and calling. Paul is strongly pres- 
ent in this section. He explains his intentions and self-understanding and even 
comments on his own tone (1515). The quotation from Isa. 5235 in Rom. 15:21 
is connected with Paul's missionary principle and distinctive vocation. As the 
last quotation in the letter it gains special weight. 


98 Schaller 2006, 284. 

99 The social aspect is especially emphasized by Watson 2007, 177: "Paul writes to a divided 
community, in which problems over table fellowship and a consequent lack of common 
worship are symptomatic of serious ideological differences between the two groupings.’ 

100 Hays 1989, 75 Wright 1991, 235; 2003, 266; Wagner 2002, 308; Schaller 2006, 285. 

101 Cf Wagner 2002, 307. 
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7.44 Paul's Agenda and the Quotation 

The Roman congregations are not founded by Paul, and he is careful not to 
claim authority over them. He expresses his confidence in their maturity and 
uses polite and diplomatic phrases (15:14-15). In order to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, he defines the basis, nature, scope, and purpose of his missionary work, 
and also describes its success.!?? While this serves as an impressive recommen- 
dation for him, Paul also implies that Rome is not included in his mission. It 
is only on his way to Spain that he visits the Romans (15:24). To make clear 
why Rome is not encompassed in his missionary strategy, Paul explains that he 
has fulfilled the gospel of Christ “thus aspiring (PiXortiuoönevov)103 not to pro- 
claim the gospel where Christ has already been named, so that I do not build 
on someone else's foundation" (15:20). After this negative definition of his ad- 
dressees and goal, Paul introduces a quotation with “but as it is written" (KA 
xaos yeypantaı).19* The quotation follows Isa. 52:15 verbatim.!05 





Rom. 15:21 Isa. 52:15 LXX 

ols ox dvnyyéàn mept adtod Ett olg cox &vyyyéàn nepi adtod 
öpovtar,® öpovtar 

xai ol o0x dxnxoaow xai ot ox dxnxoact 
TUVÝTOVOLV ouvygovaww 





a While the vast majority of witnesses support the reading presented in the table, öyovraı 
is transposed to the very beginning of the quotation by B and Ambrosiaster, probably to 
smooth out the sentence (Stanley 1992, 184 n. 344). Cranfield (1979, 765), Dunn (1988b, 856) 
and Jewett (2007, 902) argue for the originality of B’s reading, apparently based on the rule of 
thumb that the reading deviating from the Septuagint is more likely to be the original one. As 
already argued in the Introduction (see p. 22), text-critical decisions concerning Paul’s quota- 
tions should not be made by rule of thumb, for each case needs to be evaluated individually. 
As Koch points out, Paul has the tendency to strengthen parallelisms in quotations with two 
parts (Koch 1986, 107-198, 318 n. 3), whereas here the transposition of the verb weakens the 
parallelism. 


102 Cf. Wilk 1998, 80; Wagner 2002, 329. 

103 While it is common in translations to use the word "ambition" (NRSV; ESV), according to 
Jewett in Paul's time the verb piXortıueouaı was no longer “restricted to the technical sense 
of striving after civic honors, and was being used to describe vocational goals or the will- 
ingness to carry out a task set by a superior" (Jewett 2007, 915). For examples, see Jewett 
2007, 915 n. 137-138. 

104 Wilk 1998, 81. 

105 In order to make the transition from the introduction formula to the quotation smooth, 
Paul does not quote the conjunction óc. 
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7.2 “Those Who Were Not Informed about Him" in Isaiah and Romans 
Paul has already quoted several times from the immediate literary context of 
the verse: Isa. 52:5 in Rom. 2:24, Isa. 52:7 in Rom. 10:15, and Isa. 533 (which 
is the verse immediately following Isa. 52:15) in Rom. 10:16. Isa. 52:1-12, a pas- 
sage already discussed in connection with Rom. 10:15, is a vision of the time of 
Zion's freedom and restoration. Jerusalem's new glory will also edify the na- 
tions: “And the Lord shall reveal his holy arm before all the nations, and all the 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation that comes from God" (52:10). Thus, 
the idea that the salvation prepared by God is revealed to the nations is pres- 
ent in the immediate context of Isa. 52:15. A couple of verses later the so-called 
Fourth Servant Song (Isa. 52:13-53:12) begins: “Behold, my servant shall under- 
stand and be exalted and glorified exceedingly" (52:13). Then the Lord appears 
to continue to speak about the Servant while addressing someone else, pos- 
sibly the people: “Just as many shall be astonished at you - so shall your ap- 
pearance be held in no esteem by men, and your glory [held in no esteem] by 
men - so shall many nations (£$vn) wonder at him and kings shall keep their 
mouths shut" (52:14-15a).196 The sentence Paul quotes is already easier: “For 
those who were not informed about him shall see and those who have not 
heard shall understand" (52:15b). 

In Isaiah 52, “about him" (nepi adt0d) refers unequivocally to the Servant.!0? 
In Romans, the new context of the quotation suggests that *he" is Christ, for 
the phrase “those who were not informed about him" clearly corresponds to 
“not where Christ has already been named" (15:20). Since this is the second 
time in Romans that Paul quotes the Servant Song so that the message con- 
cerning the Servant is identified with the gospel concerning Christ (cf. Rom. 
10:16/Isa. 53:1), it appears that he identifies the Servant with Christ.!0° His au- 
dience, in contrast, does not need to know the context of the verse or that in 


106 Öv tedmov éxotHoovtat emt oè cool, oŬtwç dokos dnd dvOpwmwv tò el8óc cou xai yj éka cov 
and t&v dvdpunwv, OtwS dauudoovrau Evy TOMA En’ orbc, xal cvveEovat Bactreis To otópa 
avtév. For the translation, cf. NETS. Both the Greek and the Hebrew are syntactically dif- 
ficult here. 

107 It is noteworthy that mei adtod is much more explicit than the Masoretic text (“that 
which had not been recounted to them"). Since for Paul it is crucial that the message ex- 
plicitly concerns a person, the reading of the Septuagint is more suitable for his purposes 
(similarly, Cranfield 1979, 765 n. 1; Wagner 2002, 333 n. 101; Jewett 2007, 917). 

108 Paul never explicitly identifies the Servant with Christ, but if the message concerning the 
Servant is for Paul the gospel about Christ, the identification is “virtually unavoidable” 
(Wagner 2002, 335). In contrast, Dunn suggests that "Paul did evidently see his commis- 
sion in terms of the commission given to the Servant" (Dunn 1988b, 866; italics original). 
Such an interpretation is implausible in verses 14-21, for Paul is the one preaching, where- 
as in the quotation the unidentified person is the content of the message (cf. Moo 1996, 
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Isaiah “he” refers to the Servant, for the way Paul frames the quotation makes 
it unambiguous who the object of proclamation is. Paul does not use the verse 
to refer to Christ's passion here.!® Instead, he quotes a well-selected sentence 
about the scope of proclamation. Even those who were previously excluded 
from the scope of the report will now see and understand. In the Servant Song, 
"those who were not informed" and "those who have not heard" are the many 
nations and kings explicitly mentioned in the first half of 52:15. In Romans, 
it is self-evident that “those who were not informed" and “those who have 
not heard" refer to gentiles, for in the context of the quotation Paul explicitly 
speaks of the mission to the gentiles (15:16, 18). In addition, the phrases greatly 
resemble earlier expressions that Paul uses of gentiles and that likewise are for- 
mulated though negations (9:25-26; 9:30, 10:19, 10:20).!!! In Isaiah the nations 
and kings are mentioned primarily to highlight the extraordinary character of 
the Servant: through him, God accomplishes something they can only wonder 
at. In Romans, however, Isa. 5215b becomes a missionary principle: precisely 
those who were previously excluded from the sphere of proclamation will see 
and understand. 

Paul uses the quotation to show that his own calling to pioneering work 
among the new nations is scripturally founded. Thus he implies that exactly 
his refusal to build on the foundation of others is what distinguishes him from 
many other preachers. The quotation at the same time articulates Paul's mis- 
sionary principle (pioneering work) and functions as a vision of its goal (gen- 
tiles see and understand).!? Consequently, in its new context the quotation 
functions as a scriptural prophecy that can be read as referring both backward 
and forward: it has already been fulfilled in Paul's ministry in the east and will 
be fulfilled in his mission in the west.!? The quotation legitimates his previous 
mission in its special character and his future plans so that the Spanish mission 


898 n. 86). Paul is the one whose proclamation makes this person known, not the person 
himself. 

109 Koch is probably right in observing that nothing in Rom. 15:21 indicates that the Servant 
Song already had a special traditional role or that Paul expected that the audience would 
relate the passage to Christ's passion (Koch 1986, 234). However, his conclusion that Paul 
was not even aware of the potential of the Servant Song for passion theology (Koch 1986, 
234) is implausible and based on problematic arguments (see above p. 180 n. 167). 

110 Although Paul does not quote the first part with the catchword é6vy, it is imaginable that 
exactly this word caught his attention and guided his reading (Wilk 1998, 233). 

111 “Not My People”, “Not Beloved" (9:25-26), "gentiles who did not pursue righteousness" 
(9:30), “non-nation” (10:19), “those who did not seek me’, “those who did not ask for me" 
(10:20) (cf. Wagner 2002, 335). 

112 Wilk 1998, 81. 

113 Wilk 1998, 81-82, 175. 
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appears to be based on a scriptural promise of gentile inclusion that awaits its 
fulfilment. All this highlights Paul's special character as an apostle and pre- 
pares the request to be helped by the Romans (15:24). Finally, Paul also offers 
his scripturally founded calling to pioneering work as a polite explanation for 
not having visited Rome yet: "For this reason I have so often been hindered 
from coming to you" (15:22). 


75 Conclusions 


Romans 14:1-15:21 contains the last exhortations and theological discussions 
before the letter closes with practical matters. In the following, I will discuss 
some distinctive aspects of the quotations in Romans 14-15 compared to the 
other quotations in the letter. 

Six of the seven quotations occur in a context of paraenesis and are intend- 
ed to strengthen communal ethos and encourage constructive behaviour. Yet 
none of these quotations contains ethical instruction as such (as in 12:20) but 
function in a subtler manner. The quotations in 14:1 and 15:912 depict escha- 
tological reality, the day of judgement and the common worship of Jews and 
gentiles, and the audience is expected to draw conclusions from these visions 
in their everyday life. In the quotation in 15:3 Christ speaks and the audience 
is expected to imitate his patient acceptance of insults for the sake of others. 
In earlier chapters Paul has used as examples quotations that are closely re- 
lated to prominent scriptural figures. He discusses the cases of Abraham, Isaac 
and Ishmael, Jacob and Esau, and Elijah in order to exemplify the principle of 
righteousness from faith (4:3) and God's election (9:7; 1713; 11:3-4). In these ex- 
amples the one who acts is God. In contrast, in 15:3 Paul encourages imitation 
of Christ's attitude. Here the introduction formula is decisive, for it provides 
guidelines for approaching the quotation. On their own, the quoted words 
form an anonymous lament, but when they are preceded by the introduction 
formula their relevance for the community is revealed. 

After numerous quotations in which God speaks in the first person singular, 
at the end of the letter there are two quotations in which “I” is to be identi- 
fied with Christ (14:11; 15:3). When Paul recontextualizes quotations in which 
God speaks in the first person singular, several important aspects of the quo- 
tation often undergo transformations, but 14:11 is the only case in Romans in 
which Paul changes the identity of the speaker. By adding the phrase “I live, 
says the Lord", which forms catchword connections with preceding verses, Paul 


114 As was argued above, the context of 15:9 does not support a similar identification. 
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TABLE 6 The Quotations in Romans 14-15 
Rom. |Text Introd. Relation to Function in Paul's 
quoted formula the Lxx argumentation 
14:1 |Isa. 45:23 yeypantaı áp | extensive modi- |- presents an escha- 
fication by Paul tological vision that 
(conflation, motivates community- 
adjustment of building conduct and 
word order) reminds the audience 
that they have no 
authority to judge one 
another 
15:3 |Ps.68(69)10 | Ad xo €oc verbatim — motivates 
yeypartaı community-building 
conduct by setting 
Christ as an example to 
be imitated 
15:9 |Ps.17(18):50 |xa6oc minor modifica- | The catena 
yeypantaı tion probably by |- legitimates Paul's 
Paul declaration in 15:8-9a 
and elaborates on it: 
15:10 | Deut. 32:43 |xalndAw Aéyet | verbatim Christ’s work constitu- 
15:11 |Ps. 116(117):1 | xol naAıv minor modifi- tive for the common 
cation by Paul worship of Jews and 
(word order) + gentiles 
a pre-Pauline — motivates with an es- 
variant reading chatological vision the 
15:2 |Isa. 11:10 xoi TAA minor modifi- exhortation to welcome 
"Hoang A€yet | cation by Paul each other (whether 
(omission) Jews or gentiles) 

— summarizes in a 
rhetorically impressive 
manner prominent 
themes of the letter 

15:21 |Isa. 52:15 AA xoc verbatim — shows that the prin- 
yeypantaı ciple and goal of Paul’s 
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founded 
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suggests that "the Lord" is Christ, the one who "lived again" In contrast, in the 
psalm quotation in 15:3 the first person singular voice is the psalmist's, and 
while the psalm as a whole is associated with David, this identification is not 
apparent in the section Paul quotes. Accordingly, rather than redefining the 
speaker (as in 14:11) Paul inserts Christ into a more or less vacant place. 

While the last five quotations in the letter all concern the inclusion of gen- 
tiles, the focus in the catena in 15:912 is different from that in 15:21. The catena 
presents an eschatological vision of the common worship of Jews and gen- 
tiles that is intended to encourage community-building conduct among the 
audience. It legitimates Paul's christological and soteriological declaration, 
but simultaneously very practical conclusions for communal life can be drawn 
from it. While the catena pictures the end result of the gentile inclusion, the 
quotation in 15:21 defines the objects of Paul's mission specifically. The quota- 
tion is intimately related to Paul's missionary strategy, expressing its principle 
and goal. 

The comparison of the catena with the other catenae in the letter (3:10-18, 
9:25-29; 10:19-21; 11:810) highlights how flexibly Paul applies his skills in com- 





bining different texts. He does not have a single mould for creating catenae but 
links texts with each other according to the needs of the argumentation. The 
catena in 3:10—18 is distinctive in the way Paul interweaves numerous different 
texts from Psalms, Isaiah, and Proverbs into one entity that is not interrupt- 
ed by introduction formulae or explanatory remarks. In contrast, in 9:25-29 
and 1019-21 the introduction formulae have the crucial function of indicating 
change of source text (9:27; 10:20) or of the group that the quotation concerns 
(9:27, 10:21), thus creating contrasts inside the catena. In Rom. 15:912 the intro- 
duction formulae signal both continuity and discontinuity. It is advantageous 
for Paul's argumentation that the introduction formulae indicate the use of 
four distinct texts (whereas in 3110-18 the interplay of several texts is not made 
explicit), for this creates the effect of cumulative evidence. On the other hand, 
the concise introduction formulae that repeat the word naAıv serve to enhance 
the consistency of the catena. The effect is further strengthened by the repeti- 
tion of the catchword £0v and by syntactical similarities in the quotations. 
All this gives the impression that the four passages from different sources all 
convey the same message. 

The catena raises the question of how Paul composed quotation chains. Did 
he specifically craft the catena for 15:7-13, or did he rather adapt the rest of the 
argumentation to accommodate the previously composed catena? The ver- 
bal and thematic links between Paul's own words and the quotations indicate 
that he put some thought into integrating the catena to its context. Little is 
known of either Paul's practice of working with scriptural texts and preparing 
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quotations or his practice of planning the composition of his letters. However, 
considering both the intricate structure of the catena and its theme (Jews 
and gentiles worshipping together), it appears probable that Paul had already 
brought the four texts together and that he created a suitable frame for them. 
The catena expresses his scripturally founded vision of what will be and what 
should already take place now in the congregations. It shows the glorious end 
result that the entire letter ultimately aims for. So my best guess is that he saves 
the chain of quotations to the end of the letter, tailors an appropriate frame for 
it (15:7—9a, 13), and inserts it into an emphatic location as a climax.!5 

Finally, it is noteworthy how Paul's use of framing elements such as catch- 
words and introduction formulae diminishes the need of scriptural back- 
ground knowledge. The seven recontextualized quotations function seamlessly 
in the argumentation, for their new contexts guide the interpretation process. 
Familiarity with the original literary context is not required, but the only ex- 
ternal piece of knowledge needed is that Jesse is to be associated with David. 


115 If the pair of &Xeog and dAYBeıa in Ps. 116:2 influenced Paul's formulation of verses 8-9a 
5 p Y 
(see above p. 286), creating the frame appears as an intertextual process in which the 
continuation of this short psalm sprang into his mind. 


CHAPTER 8 


Stand-Alone Quotations and Quotation Pairs 


Accumulating quotations is a significant feature of Paul's quotation practice. 
43 of the 51 quotations in Romans are part of the quotation-dense sections 
discussed in in the previous chapters.! In these entities, the quotations interact 
in multiple ways with each other and form a substantial part of the argumenta- 
tion. This chapter examines the remaining eight quotations. They are situated 
in discussions that can have a stronger or a weaker scriptural undercurrent but 
in which Paul prefers to use his own voice rather than constantly intermingling 
it with scriptural ones. How do these quotations function in the argumenta- 
tion? Does Paul use them in the same manner as in the quotation-dense argu- 
mentative entities, or are there differences? Does he quote accurately, and if 
not, how are his adaptations connected to his argument? Where are the points 
of continuity and discontinuity between the original literary context of the 
quoted words and the new context Paul creates? Finally, what kind of scrip- 
tural knowledge is required to follow Paul's argumentation? 

Four of the eight quotations occur in pairs so that two quotations immedi- 
ately follow each other (Deut. 32:35 and Prov. 25:21-22 in Rom. 12:19-20; Deut. 
5:17-19, 21 and Lev. 19:18 in Rom. 13:9). Four other quotations stand on their own 
(Hab. 2:4 in Rom. 1:17; Isa. 52:5 in Rom. 2:24; Deut. 5:21 in Rom. 7:7; Ps. 43:23 in 
Rom. 8:36). The quotation in 117 concludes the programmatic statement of the 
entire letter, thus deserving particular attention. Examining the first quotation 
of the letter at this point means that the themes that 1:16-17 introduces have 
already been discussed in the previous chapters of this study. The same applies 
to certain phenomena related to Paul's techniques of handling quotations. 
This familiarity with both the main themes of the letter and Paul's quotation 
practice is helpful for unravelling these extremely dense verses. 


1 Because of contextual and structural similarities, the stand-alone quotations in 14:1, 15:3, and 
15:21 were discussed together with the catena in 15:912 in the previous chapter of this study; 
see p. 266. 
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81 Connecting Righteousness and Faith (1:17) 


In 116-17 Paul announces the main themes of the entire letter.” The verses con- 
sist of his own statement and its scriptural confirmation with a quotation from 
Hab. 2:4: “For I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of God for 
salvation to everyone who believes, to the Jew first and also to the Greek. For 
in it the righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith, as it is written: ó 
dé Stxatog ex nlorewg Choetau.”3 Because of the function of these verses as the 
programmatic statement of the letter, they bear a lot of weight. While it is not 
possible here to do justice to the research history of these contested verses, 
certain ongoing debates that relate closely to the wording and function of the 
quotation will be interwoven into the discussion. 

The Habakkuk quotation has a crucial role in the ongoing dispute concern- 
ing Paul's ¿x niotewg Xptotod phraseology. The objective genitive interpreta- 
tion of niotıç Xpıotoö phrases ("faith in Christ") has been challenged: the 
suggestion that they should be read as subjective genitives so that the basis 
for justification is Christ's own faith or faithfulness has gained acceptance pri- 
marily in English-speaking scholarship.* As has been argued by proponents 
of both sides of the debate, the Habakkuk quotation is probably the source 
of Paul's ¿x riotewg formulations in all their varied forms in his letters.» While 
in Paul's argumentation the quotation serves to confirm what the apostle has 
already formulated himself, it appears that in reality the quotation already 
served as the source of his theological phraseology at the time when he wrote 
Galatians. Consequently, the question of how Paul intended the Habakkuk 
quotation to be read is central for understanding much of his soteriology in 
both Galatians and Romans. Does “the righteous one" in the quotation refer to 
a generic individual or to Christ? Related to this matter, what does “by faith" de- 
fine: is one righteous by faith or will one live by faith? Moreover, how is Paul's 
own declaration in 116—17a connected with the quotation? The introduction 
formula “as it is written" implies a close correspondence, but with which sec- 
tions of Paul's declaration? 


2 As agreed on by most commentators: see, for example, Cranfield 1975, 87; Dunn 1988b, 37; 
Moo 1996, 63: Wright 2002, 341; Jewett 2007, 135. 

3 Forthe translation, see below. 

4 Foran excellent overview of this debate, its historical background, and the arguments used 
by both sides, see Hunn 2009, 15-31. 

5 D. Campbell 1994, 268; Watson 2009a, 151-153, 162. As a consequence, Watson (2009a, 154) 
argues that "the sense we assign to Paul's disputed 'faith of Christ’ formulations is dependent 
on our interpretation of Habakkuk 2:4 as cited by Paul" Similarly, D. Campbell 1994, 269; 
2009, 58. 
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811 The Wording of the Habakkuk Quotation 

Since so much rests on the interpretation of this quotation, it is important 
to examine the origin of its wording. Paul quotes this passage with the same 
wording in Gal. 3:1 as well,® whereas in Hebr. 10:38 the wording of the quota- 
tion deviates from Paul’s version.” 





Rom. 1:17 Hab. 2:4 LXX Hab. 2:4 MT 

6 òè Sixatog 6 SE Sixatog pM 
ex nlotewg® éx niotewg povl einyasa 
hoeta. hoeta. mm 





a C* adds here pov, thus harmonizing the quotation with the majority reading of the Septuagint. 

b There are three variants in the textual tradition: 1) The reading £x miotews pov of the critical 
edition is supported by uncials W* B-S-V Q, most Alexandrian (198-233’-410-544-613-764), and 
many Lucianic (22-48-51-62-147-719) minuscules, some Catena manuscripts (239-534-538), 
the Syrohexapla, Old Latin witnesses, and quotations by Theodore of Mopsuestia, Jerome, 
Eusebius, Cyprian, and Speculum (see Koch 1985, 71 n. 11 and Meiser 2010, 299-300 for the 
patristic authors). 2) The place of ¿x niotews and pov is transposed (6 dé Sixatdg pov En niotewg 
inoeraı) by some of the Alexandrian witnesses (A'-49-407), several Lucianic minuscules (36- 
lI), some Catena manuscripts (C-68), the Akhmimic (Coptic) version, part of the Armenian 
tradition, Theodoret, Theophylact, and the quotation in Hebr. 10:38. 3) pov is omitted by a 
handful of minuscules (763* 130' 106), the Bohairic (Coptic) and Ethiopic versions, part of the 
Armenian tradition, and Cyril. (Ziegler also presents W* as supporting the omission, but as 
Koch convincingly argues, the poorly preserved manuscript may support the advancement 
of pov rather than its omission; see Koch 1985, 79-80.) The omission agrees with Rom. 1:17 and 
Gal. 3:11. 

c The actual quotation from Hab. 2:4 is not preserved in 1QpHab, but as Koch (1986, 128 n. 43) 
argues, its interpretation suggests a reading that contained the third person singular suffix 
(as in the Masoretic text). 


6 Apart from the omission of de in Gal. 3:11, which is insignificant here. In Galatians 3 the 
Habakkuk quotation does not have such a prominent position but occurs as the fourth text 
in the series of six quotations in Gal. 3:6-14, which includes Gen. 15:6 (cf. Rom. 4:3) and Lev. 
18:5 (cf. Rom. 10:5) as well. The quotation stands in sharp antithesis with the law. Paul states 
that "it is evident that no one is justified before God by the law", and the quotation backs 
this statement up by articulating the true basis of righteousness. In Romans it is not Hab. 
2:4 but Deut. 3012-14 that is opposed to the law (Rom. 10:5-8). When Paul quotes Hab. 2:4 in 
Romans, he situates his important prooftext at a place where it gains more emphasis (cf. his 
treatment of Gen. 15:6). 

7 Hebr. 10:38: 6 dé dixatds pov Ex mlotews Choetat. For the textual variance in this verse, see Koch 
1985, 74—75. 
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The only deviation from the majority text of the Septuagint is that Paul's 
wording does not contain the pronoun pov. This pronoun divides the textual 
tradition of the Septuagint into three strands (for the witnesses, see note b): 
1) The reading of the critical text, supported by many important witnesses, is 
Ex niotewg pov (“by my faithfulness”). 2) A number of witnesses read pov ¿x 
niotews, and this is the reading of Hebr. 10:38 as well. The word order is am- 
biguous (6 dé dixatog pou Ex miotews). It appears probable that in the textual 
transmission of the Septuagint, pov belongs together with ¿x niotews (“by my 
faithfulness"): the enclitic pronoun is placed before the preposition that pre- 
cedes the main word.? However, the word order is also open to an interpreta- 
tion where pov is connected with 6 86xotoc (“my righteous one"). Scholars tend 
to recognize only this latter possibility? It appears that the author of Hebrews 
interprets the reading pov Ex niotewg in this way: “But my righteous one will 
live by faithfulness.” The author calls for endurance and faithfulness on the 
part of the believer. 3) A handful of witnesses agree with Paul in omitting the 
pronoun altogether. All these three alternative readings of the Septuagint's tex- 
tual tradition deviate from the Masoretic text (as well as from the Greek Minor 
Prophets scroll 8HevXllgr, Aquila, and Symmachus), which contains not the 
first but the third person singular suffix (“his faithfulness").! Frequently, it was 
difficult to distinguish between 1 and ’ in manuscripts, and the Greek translator 


8 The construction is rare but occurs in Isa. 47:15: cou x veotytos (“from your youth"); 1 
Macc. 1:6: adtob ¿x vedtytos (“from his youth"). In Minor Prophets, the translator places 
an enclitic pronoun before the main word in Jonah 1:8 (cov ý Epyacia) and Mal. 1:10 (pov 
deine), for example (see further Wifstrand 1949, 48). 

9 It is possible that you ¿x niotewg is in fact the original reading and that the place of pov 
was later changed either to avoid the ambiguity or in order to match the placement of the 
Hebrew suffix (I owe this suggestion to Professor Anneli Aejmelaeus). 

10 Koch argues that the reading pov ex riotewg originated with Hebrews: the author ad- 
vanced you himself to make the quotation compatible with this paraenesis, and Hebr. 
10:38 then influenced some manuscripts of the Septuagint. One of Koch's main argu- 
ments is that he finds no other convincing reason for advancing pov in the manuscripts 
of the Septuagint (Koch 1985, 76-77). However, this is because Koch never considers the 
possibility that pov is still connected to ¿x mictews. The reading pou Ex niotewg is well 
attested in the textual tradition of the Septuagint, which does not suggest a harmoniza- 
tion (though Ziegler lists two cases in Minor Prophets in which readings of A have been 
influenced by the New Testament: Hos. 10:8 [Luke 23:10] and Mich. 5:2 [Matt. 2:5]; see p. 43 
of Ziegler's edition). Koch's explanation also raises the question of why Christian scribes 
would have harmonized the Septuagint manuscripts with Hebr. 10:38 rather than Rom. 
117 and Gal. 3:1. 

i1 — 8HevXIlgr: &(]xotoc £v niote: adtod Ghoet[an Aquila: xot 8bxotoc Ev rioter adtod Goete. 
Symmachus: 6 dixatog tH Exvtod niece Cicer. 
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had to make the decision based on his understanding of the context. Here he 
read the suffix as ’ (see below).!? 

The omission of pov in a handful of witnesses (variant 3 above) is in all prob- 
ability a harmonization with Rom. 127.3? It is very weakly attested in the tex- 
tual tradition of the Septuagint, and it is difficult to explain why the omission 
would have taken place in pre-Pauline transmission. Paul may follow either 
the reading £x miotews pov (variant 1) or, like the author of Hebrews, pov Ex 
niotewg (variant 2). In any case he omits pov altogether. If Paul was familiar 
with the reading pov Ex niotewg (variant 2) and interpreted it in the same way 
as the author of Hebrews, the change is simply from “my [=God’s] righteous 
one" to a more generic phrase, "the one who is righteous" If he knew the read- 
ing ¿x niotewg pov (variant 1), he deliberately omitted the pronoun so that 
Tíctic refers not to God's faithfulness (as in the Septuagint) but to a generic 
individual's faith in Christ according to the gospel. In view of Paul's striking 
recontextualizations elsewhere, both alternatives are possible, but the former 
one appears more probable.!* The omission also correlates the quotation with 
its immediate contexts in which riotıs occurs “independently” without any 
pronouns (cf. Gal 3:9: oi ¿x niotewg; 3:12: 6 5 vópoç oùx got &x mie teoc; Rom. 
117: &x nlotewg elc miotwv).! 


12 Koch argues for an intentional change of the suffix; see his explanation of the translator's 
rendering in Koch 1975, 72—74. Note that the translator also renders the third person with 
the first in the first half of Hab. 2:4 (ý) buy pov). Yet in that case the first person occurs also 
in Aquila (7 buy?) pov), which shows that there was indeed some uncertainty concerning 
the correct reading. 

13 Cf. Koch 1985, 82-83; Stanley 1992, 83-84. 

14 D. Campbell (1994, 284 n. 57) argues that Paul could have omitted the pronoun “to avoid 
pointing the faithfulness to someone else" than Christ. The implausibility of this inter- 
pretation will be shown below. Dunn suggests that the omission of pov was “probably, 
in part at least, prompted by a desire both to avoid choosing between the two different 
renderings and to embrace both forms" (Dunn 19882, 45). The quotation is “deliberately 
ambiguous" for the sake of “richness of meaning" (Dunn 1988a, 48-49). Morgan similarly 
considers it “a master stroke" to leave mioti¢ unqualified so that it can encompass a va- 
riety of meanings (Morgan 2015, 276). Yet making the prooftext of one's programmatic 
statement deliberately ambiguous would not be very effective from a rhetorical perspec- 
tive. More importantly, the correlation between £x niotewg in the quotation and navti cà 
Totevovtt in Paul's statement effectively directs the reading; see below. 

15 Koch 1986, 128. 
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812 Whose Faithfulness? The Contexts of the Quoted Words 

While Habakkuk 1 is a bitter prophetic complaint about the deeds of the un- 
righteous oppressors and the non-occurrence of divine action,!® the beginning 
of chapter 2 contains God's promise of approaching salvation. In the Masoretic 
text verses 2:3-4 are very difficult to interpret, and the oddities of the Greek 
translation suggest that the translator was seriously struggling with them. 
Verse 3 admonishes the reader to wait patiently for the (vision of the) “appoint- 
ed time" that may seem to tarry but will certainly come.” In the Masoretic text 
verse 4 begins a slightly new line of thought: using antithetical parallelism, 
the verse makes a comparison between the unrighteous oppressor “whose soul 
is not right in him" and a righteous person who will live by his faithfulness.!9 
The Greek translator was probably entirely baffled by the beginning of the 
verse and translated it in the light of verse 3, continuing its line of thought: 
¿àv dmootetAntat obx ebdoxei ý pox pov Ev aÙtÂ 6 dé Sinatog Ex nlotewg Lov h- 
cetar!’ The Greek is ambiguous, but the interpretation that makes perhaps 
most sense is that if a person does not obey the command to wait patiently 
(ónópetvov abröv, 2:3) but draws back, God will not be pleased with him. Thus, 
there would be a juxtaposition between one who draws back and one who is 
righteous.?? The implicit idea is that the righteous one who steadfastly waits 
for the appointed time will live by God's faithfulness, which becomes manifest 
in that time.”! 


16 Cf. Watson 2004, 141-142. Watson offers a convincing reading of Habakkuk 1-2 with much 
more detail than what is possible here; see Watson 2004, 138-157. 

17 The object of waiting is ambiguous: in the Hebrew the object can be the vision or the 
appointed time (see also Andersen's suggestion that it is God himself: Andersen 2001, 
207—208). The Septuagint's version is open to the messianic interpretation that one waits 
for a person; cf. Koch 1985, 73 n. 25. 

18 mY ipanga prz ia Wal AWweNy Tay nin Cf. Andersen 2001, 214; Watson 2004, 150, 


152. 

19 This bafflement is also reflected in other ancient translations (cf. BHQ) as well as modern 
ones (cf. the variety of different renderings of the verse). The main problem is the word 
1/259 (possibly pual perfect of 929, “to be heedless” as in Num. 14:44; cf. Bruce 2009, 860; 
see also Andersen 2001, 208-209). For suggested emendations, see the apparatus of BHS. 
As for the Greek £&v (vs. 1371), the Greek “divides after 17, taking the second n with the 
following word, which it perhaps construed as a hofal” (BHQ, Commentary on the critical 
apparatus). 

20 For details, see Koch 1985, 72-73. Alternatively, God will not be pleased if the appointed 
time (xotpóc) draws back (cf. NETS). However, since the previous verse ascertains that the 
time will certainly come, God's displeasure in its withdrawal would be unexpected. 

21 The confusion concerning the Hebrew suffix was discussed above. Yet it is also possible 
that the Greek translator deliberately changes human (“his”) faithfulness to God's (“my”) 
faithfulness in order to anchor the approaching salvation firmly to God's own promise. 
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When Paul quotes Hab. 2:4 in Rom. 1:17, the new context guides the reading 
of the quotation. Consequently, the meaning of ríccic in Rom. 1:17 differs from 
the sense of both the Masoretic text and the Septuagint. In the Septuagint's 
reading of Hab. 2:4, niotıs characterizes God's trustworthiness in bringing forth 
salvation. In the Masoretic text, however, the niotıç of the righteous person 
(who stands in contrast with the crooked one) means that the person faithfully 
puts his trust in God's promise and waits for its fulfilment.?? In Rom. 1:17 there 
is no pronoun that would define whose nícttc is meant, which has opened the 
door to the interpretation that Paul would mean Christ's faith or faithfulness.?3 
However, the immediate context of the quotation makes such an interpre- 
tation improbable. As I will argue below, the quotation confirms Paul's own 
words about the gospel as “the power of God for salvation to everyone who 
believes (navri t mıotedovti)”. This verbal link instructs the audience to read 
Tícti; as a human response; it is faith in Jesus Christ. Paul therefore agrees 
with the reading of the Masoretic text when he understands niotıs as a human 
response, but his focus is not on "faithfulness" but rather on faith as a response 
to the gospel.?* 

The larger context of the quotation helps to answer the question concern- 
ing the logical division inside the quotation: does ¿x niotews modify 6 8(xotoc 
or Gyoetat? Does it describe the medium for attaining the righteous status 
(“the one who is righteous by faith will live") or the medium for attaining 
life ("the righteous one will live by faith”)?25 Among those who select the sec- 
ond alternative are the proponents of the subjective genitive interpretation 
of ¿x niotewg Xpıotoü phrases. It is foundational for their interpretation that 6 
Obxotoc refers not to a generic individual but to Jesus Christ,2° “the Righteous 


22 Cf. Andersen 2001, 215: The righteous person “is manifested now in the person of the 
prophet as one who is prepared to wait (v3) because of his trust in the dependability of 
God's announced plan”. Similarly, Watson 2004, 155: “One who ‘waits’ for the vision’s fulfil- 
ment, living in the light of that certain yet abstract future, is ‘faithful’ or 'steadfast^" 

23 So Hays 1983, 156. Morgan considers the full range of possibilities: “pistis’ could again refer 
equally well to the pistis of God, Christ, the preacher, or the faithful, and it may be best to 
assume that Paul is deliberately exploiting its ambiguity to affirm the central role of pistis 
at every point in the economy of salvation" (Morgan 2015, 287). It is important to consider 
all these different angles of Paul's language of mictic. In this particular context, however, 
it is probable that Paul focuses on the aspect of human faith as a response. 

24 Of course, the aspect of faithfulness and steadfastness is for Paul included in the concept 
of faith in Christ, which is by no means merely an "intellectual" response; cf. the “obedi- 
ence of faith" in 1:5 (see further Morgan 2015, 223, 261, 282). 

25 See Watson’s helpful treatment of the problem: Watson 2009a, 159-160. The Septuagint un- 
mistakably connects ¿x niotewg with oeta: the righteous one lives by God's faithfulness. 

26 Cf. D. Campbell 1994, 281: “Our suggestion concerning 17a therefore necessarily involves 
reading Hab 2:4 as a messianic prooftext. Certainly, if it cannot be so read, this would 
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One" functioning as a messianic title here. However, there is no evidence what- 
soever that Paul considered “the righteous one" of the Habakkuk quotation to 
refer to Christ, and evidence for such a reading among early Christ-followers 
is meagre and uncertain.?” The first alternative, “the one who is righteous by 
faith" is sometimes rejected on the basis of word order, for the grammatically 
correct way to phrase it would be 6 ¿x niotewg 86xotoc.29 However, as the phrase 
is a quotation from the Septuagint, Paul can understand it in a manner that 
does not represent the best possible Greek style. The wider context strongly 
suggests that he divides the quotation so that ¿x niotewç defines the basis of 
righteousness (“righteous by faith”):29 in Galatians and Romans he repeat- 
edly uses expressions that connect righteousness with the phrase ¿x riotewg 
(cf. Rom. 5:1: Axawwðévteç ov x miotews. Rom. 9:30: xatéàaßev Sixctoobvny, 
Stxatoadwyy de thv Ex niotewg).30 Moreover, in the quotation from Gen. 15:6 in 
Rom. 4:3 (the wording of which is very important for Paul), faith as a human re- 
sponse is unmistakably the basis for righteousness (see below). Consequently, 
for Paul the Habakkuk quotation articulates the medium for attaining righ- 
teousness. This righteousness by faith is associated with a promise: the one 
who has attained it “will live”. This has an eschatological ring here and corre- 
sponds to owrnpia of Rom. 1:16 (cf. 6:23: {on alavıog).31 


falsify our suggested reading of v. 17a.” Similarly Watson, who argues for the opposite view: 
‘If the scriptural citation underlies and generates all the relevant antithetical construc- 
tions, including the faith-of-Christ ones, and if for Paul the citation speaks of a generic 
individual and not of Christ, there is no room for the christological, subjective genitive 
interpretation of this phraseology” (Watson 20094, 149). 

27 As emphasized by Watson 2009a, 158-159. Hays discusses 1 Enoch, Acts, 1 Peter, James, 
Hebrews (Hays 20058, 121-136). All Hays's examples, with the possible exception of 1 
Enoch, are later than Paul's epistles, as Hays himself admits (Hays 20052, 136). Notably, 
Hebr. 10:38 does not support the “by Christ's faith" interpretation, for its function is un- 
mistakably paraenetic and calls for trustworthiness and steadfastness on the part of the 
believer. 

28 See, for example, Fitzmyer 1993, 265. 

29 Cranfield 1975, 102; Wilckens 1978, 90; Moo 1996, 78; Hofius 2002b, 39; Watson 2009a, 160. 

30 Watson (2009a, 160) lists further examples: tva Sixowwldpev ex niotewg Xptotod (Gal. 2:16); 
tt ex mie vec Õıxaro? ta Evy ó Ocóc (Gal 3:8); tva Ex niotews Õxarwððpev (Gal. 3:24); ¿x 
niotewg ¿Anida dnaoobvng Anendexöueda (Gal. 5:5); xod 8ucatobvrat tov ex niotewg 'Inoov 
(Rom. 3:26); 8c dinawaeı nepırounv ex niotewg (Rom. 3:30); h dé ¿x TIoTewg dinauoobvn obtoc 
Aéyet (Rom. 10:6). Accordingly, in Rom. 1:17 “by faith’ serves to define the righteousness 
that leads axiomatically to life” (Watson 2004, 159). 

31 Inthe Masoretic text and the Septuagint, "living" has more clearly the aspect of "survival" 
in the middle of the tumult (cf. Watson 2004, 152), but the phrase is open to eschatological 
interpretations. 
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813 The Argumentative Function of the Quotation in 117 
Defining the function of the quotation and its relation to Paul's own formula- 
tions has far-reaching consequences for the interpretation of Paul's message 
in general and his understanding of "God's righteousness” specifically. Almost 
every commentator states that the quotation functions as a scriptural con- 
firmation — but of what exactly? Does it confirm, as is commonly suggested, 
17a (“For in it the righteousness of God is revealed from faith for faith")?? or 
the entirety of verses 16-17a? As has been shown in this study, the confir- 
matory function of quotations can be complex. Quotations do not neces- 
sarily confirm exactly the words that immediately precede them but may 
reach slightly further back, especially if there are catchword connections.?? 
A quotation with a confirmatory function does not necessarily support every 
aspect of Paul's own statement, while it may, on the other hand, introduce new 
ideas.?^ 

Because of the catchword connections between verse 17a and the quotation 
(Sucatoctvy eod — ó Sixctoc; &x mictews eis niot — En niotewg), a very close cor- 
respondence is often assumed between them. Since the quotation contains 
the phrase “righteous by faith", it has been argued that 8ootocóvy 6:00 should 
correspondingly be interpreted as the righteous status that is given to believers 
by God (the genitive of origin).35 Elsewhere in Romans Paul does indeed speak 
about God's righteousness as the true righteousness that believers receive or 
participate in through faith (3:21-22; 10:3).3° However, the immediate context 
apart from the quotation suggests that the focus of 8uotocóvy 6200 is here more 
on God's power and salvific action (subjective genitive).3” This would mean 


32  Jewett(2007,144) even limits the confirmatory function to the phrase &x niotewg eic niotw. 

33 For example, the quotation in 3:4 confirms Paul's statements in 3:2-4 and the one in 9:33 
and those in 9:30-32. 

34 See the quotations in 11:8-10 (pp. 235-236); 11:26-27 (pp. 250-251). 

35 See, among others, Cranfield 1975, 97-98; Watson 2004, 48-49. According to Watson 
(2004, 48), "Paul's point is surely that the righteousness of Habakkuk's 'righteous person’ 
is a righteousness approved by God”. Since “the degree of lexical correspondence here is 
highly unusual", Watson assumes the closest possible relation between the quotation and 
its antecedent in 17a, which he calls “a gloss" and “a paraphrase" of the Habakkuk quota- 
tion (Watson 2004, 47—49). In fact, Watson goes as far as to claim that "the citation from 
Habakkuk 2.4 actually generates its antecedent" (Watson 2004, 43). This explains his con- 
clusion that "this understanding of 'the righteousness of God' as the righteousness valid 
before God' is virtually inescapable" (Watson 2004, 49). 

36 For these parallels and their inner logic, see Cranfield 1975, 100; Moo 1996, 73; Watson 
2004, 71—77. 

37  Inthis reading, verse 17a specifies in what sense the gospel is God's power for salvation: 
his righteousness (= saving power and action) is revealed in it. For this understanding 
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that there is a transition in the programmatic statement from God's righteous- 
ness as his salvific power (17a) to what it creates, namely the righteous status 
of believers (17b),?® which goes against the assumption of identical content 
between 17a and the quotation. 

Yet the assumption of identical content between 17a and the quotation 
is in any case problematic for two other reasons. First, it rests to a great ex- 
tent on the verbal correspondence between £x miotews eis miotw (17a) and 
ex nlotewg (17b). The problem with the phrase £x riotewg eic niotw, however, 
is that its meaning appears to have been as unclear to ancient readers as it 
is to modern ones.?? It is possible that Paul is playing with the phraseology 
of the quotation by taking the words £x niotewg and using them in a differ- 
ent syntactical entity with a slightly different meaning. This widens the scope 
of possible interpretations.^? The verbal connection ¿x niotewg is simply not 
a firm enough basis to determine that what Paul says in 17a must be identi- 
cal with the message of the quotation.*! Second, and more importantly, there 


of God's righteousness, see Kásemann 1973, 25 (followed by, for example, Jewett 2007, 
142; Dunn 1988a, 42). However, Käsemann emphatically rejects the antithesis between 
the subjective and the objective genitive or power and gift: “Denn für ihn [-Paulus] sind 
Macht und Gabe eben keine echten Gegenstände.... Der Kontext unseres Verses beweist 
es, wenn er das Christen offenbarte und geschenkte Evangelium zugleich als Gottesmacht 
bezeichnet... y&pıç ist bei Pls primär die Gnadenmacht und konkretisiert sich individuell 
doch im Charisma" (Kásemann 1973, 25). 

38 Cf. Koch 1986, 280, who finds a transition from dixaocdvy 000 to the expression 8bxotoc Ex 
miotews. Morgan sees Paul as "exploiting the ambiguity of his phrasing to sketch in a com- 
pressed fashion the whole economy of pistis and dikaiosune" (Morgan 2015, 287): niotıs 
may refer to "the righteous faithfulness of God which reaches out in power to enable 
faithfulness in human beings, the faithfulness of Christ which reveals the righteousness 
of God for the enabling faithfulness in human beings, or the faithfulness of the preacher 
which reveals righteousness of God for the enabling of faithfulness in others" (Morgan 
2015, 286). 

39 For overviews of various interpretive solutions, see Cranfield 1975, 99-100; Quarles 2003, 
2-5. Quarles argues against the common claim that the phrase is an idiom of emphasis 
that practically means sola fide here (see, for example, Kásemann 1973, 28; Cranfield 1975, 
100; Moo 1996, 76). According to Quarles, there is no evidence of such usage outside the 
Pauline corpus (Quarles 2003, 13, 21). As for the suggestion that ¿x niotewg elc niotw is 
connected to dixatogbvy 000 rather than dmoxaddatetat (Cranfield 1975, 100; Moo 1996, 
75-76), the word order clearly speaks against it (cf. Jewett 2007, 144). 

40 Consider for example, Chrysostom's interpretation, advocated by Quarles (2003, 18-20), 
that the phrase means "from the faith of the old dispensation to the faith of the new dis- 
pensation”, or Jewett's (2007, 144) suggestion that "the progression in this verse refers to 
missionary expansion of the gospel, which relies on the contagion of faith". 

41 Tobe sure, the righteous(ness) ¿x miotews phraseology that Paul uses with some variation 
elsewhere in the letter originates probably from the Habakkuk quotation (just as Watson 
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is no reason to limit the confirmatory function of the Habakkuk quotation 
to verse 17a alone, for the quotation shares strong verbal and thematic links 
with verse 16 as well: 6 dixatog &x miotews corresponds to mavtl t niotedovti 
and Gaeta to eic owrnpiav.*? In the light of these correlations, it appears that 
the quotation supports not only verse 17a but the entirety of verses 16—17a.*? 
When the confirmatory function of the quotation is defined correctly so that 
it encompasses the entirety of Paul's programmatic statement, there is more 
room for transitions and developments. Paul can therefore speak both of 
God's righteousness as his salvific power, revealed in the gospel, and of what 
that power results in: the salvation of the one who is righteous on the basis 
of faith. 

By placing the Habakkuk quotation at the beginning of the letter, Paul forg- 
es a link between Sixatog and niotıs** - a link that is strengthened by another 
scriptural text in Gen. 15:6 (£niotevoev, eis Sixatogbvyv), referred to numerous 





times in the letter, and explicated in more detail in 3:21-31; 4:3-6, 13-16; 9:30-33. 
Although in Romans Paul gives the prominent place at the beginning of the 
letter to the Habakkuk quotation,*5 Gen. 15:6 may originally have been more 
influential in his theological thinking. In Gen. 15:6 the connection between 
righteousness and faith is more explicit and straightforward than in Hab. 2:4, 
which in its original literary context does not speak of faith as a human re- 
sponse at all. It is possible that precisely Gen. 15:6 guided Paul's reading of Hab. 
2:4 so that he found in it another connection between righteous status and 
human faith. While Hab. 2:4 introduces the connection between dixato¢g and 
ríctic, Paul does not pause to comment on the quotation, whereas Gen. 15:6 is 
the focus of his careful exegesis in Romans 4, where he keeps coming back to 
the exact wording of the quotation. 


argues; see above n. 5). Yet I cannot agree with Watson's demand that “the Habakkuk 
citation must be allowed to determine the sense not only of 'the righteousness of God' 
but also of ‘by faith for faith" (Watson 2004, 50). First, as argued above, I do not see the 
connection between 137a and the quotation being so intimate that 1:17a could be called 
a “paraphrase” of the quotation. Second, Paul has a tendency as to play with scriptural 
phraseology, and his use of concepts can hardly be called systematic. 

42 Cf Koch 1986, 277, 290-291. 

43 However, the Habakkuk quotation does not support every single element of Paul's decla- 
ration. For example, the phrase navti và nıotedovti is not substantiated here, but later in 
the letter by different quotations (cf. 10:11, 13). 

44 Cf. Watson 2004, 159: "It is the prophetic statement that allows Paul to correlate the terms 
‘righteousness’ and ‘faith’ and to build an argument on that correlation.” 

45 In Galatians, in contrast, Gen. 15:6 comes first in 3:6 and the Habakkuk quotation follows 
in 3:11 as the fourth quotation of the scriptural catena consisting of six texts. 
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With its modified wording and when it is read together with Paul's own 
statement, the Habakkuk quotation functions as an impressive scriptural con- 
clusion to the statement concerning the power of the gospel. Yet it is important 
to observe that the modification of the wording and Paul's own formulations 
in verse 16 are crucial for making the quotation work in the intended manner.^9 


8.2 Hypocrisy and Blasphemy (2:24) 


While Romans 2 as a whole poses numerous challenges for interpreters, the 
only explicit quotation in the chapter belongs to a section (217-24) in which 
the problems that modern readers encounter are first and foremost related 
to the fairness of Paul's argument.^? The rhetorically artistic passage begins 
with an address to a Jewish teacher whose self-understanding with respect 
to gentiles is described in intricately woven parallel clauses (*a guide to the 
blind, a light to those who are in darkness” etc., 2:17-20).* The Jewish teacher 
represents the idea that Israel is, because of its special status and possession 
of the law, on a different level than gentiles with respect to divine judgement 
(cf. 2:1-4).49 Paul wishes to completely wreck such a notion and employs gross 
rhetorical exaggeration in order to do that. The description of the teacher's 
smug self-understanding is followed by charges of hypocrisy: “You then who 
teach others, do you not teach yourself?" (2:21). The following questions accuse 
the Jewish teacher of theft, adultery and robbing temples. These charges have 
caused some embarrassment among modern exegetes, several of whom ob- 
serve that surely there were numerous Jews who were never culpable of any of 


46 Koch 1986, 344. This attention to Paul's strategies for directing the interpretation of quota- 
tions can be contrasted with Wright's narrative approach: "The quotation thus rounds off 
the introductory formula, not simply by referring forwards to the exposition of justifica- 
tion by faith, but by alluding to the great crises of Israel's past, and to the way in which, 
when God's faithfulness was being put to the test, God's people were marked out by, and 
found life through, their faith" (Wright 2009, 158). Wright appears to assume that Paul 
intended his audience to read the quotation in the light of the entire prophetic book, 
although he writes nothing to encourage this. 

47  Inz:6 Paul makes use of the language of Ps. 61:13 (62:12 MT) and Prov. 24:12, mixing their 
wordings, but as there is no introduction formula or any other element that would signal 
the presence of a quotation, the passage will not be counted as a quotation in this study. 

48 Fora detailed structural analysis, see Wilckens 1978, 146—147; Jewett 2007, 219-220. 

49 Cf. Watson 2007, 199. 
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these three sins.5° However, the exaggeration highlights the polemical nature 
of the passage. Paul is certainly not trying to give a reasonable evaluation of 
his fellow Jews' ability to keep these particular commandments, but indulges 
in sheer vilification of the hypocrite teacher.°! His message is that Israel's mis- 
placed pride in its own law observance has no foundation and that its conse- 
quences are dreadful. The reproaches culminate in a summarizing statement 
in verse 23: "You who boast in the law, you dishonour God by breaking the 
law!”52 

This statement is immediately followed by a quotation from Isa. 52:5.53 
The introduction formula (xadws yéypamtat) is exceptionally placed after the 
quotation.5+ The reason may be Paul's wish to highlight the close correspon- 
dence between the quotation and his own preceding statement in verse 23. 
This correspondence is also visible at a verbal level, and becomes even more 
apparent when the introduction formula does not separate the statement and 
its scriptural confirmation.55 


50 For example, see Cranfield 175, 168. For an overview of different strategies for treating the 
passage, see Berkley 2000, 126-133. 

51 While Räisänen calls Paul's argument "simply a piece of propagandist denigration" 
(Räisänen 1987a, 101; similarly Sanders 1983, 124-125), Dunn lists a number of parallel 
cases of moral charges in Jewish literature and argues that “Paul was in fact drawing on 
a well-known tradition of rebuke and exhortation" (Dunn 1988a, 114). Yet does not the 
sheer wildness of Paul's accusations (robbing temples!) suggest that he is not exhorting 
the Jewish teacher to do better but trying to demolish all claims of his moral superiority, 
using gross exaggeration? The contrast between “light to those who are in darkness” and 
the stealing, adultery-committing temple-robber is so striking that I wonder if Dunn’s 
category of “rebuke and exhortation” is quite adequate. 

52 It is unclear whether verse 23 represents another question or a statement, but its sum- 
marizing function, different syntax, and the fact that it is immediately confirmed by a 
quotation perhaps make the latter more probable (Wilckens 1978, 147; Koch 1986, 260 n. 
2). For the arguments in favour of a question, see Wilk 1998, 74. 

53 Many commentators (for example, Dunn 1988a, 115; Wright 1996, 140; Berkley 2000, 92-93) 
point out the verbal and thematic links with Ezek. 36:21, 22. However, it is important to 
distinguish between texts that may have influenced Paul and texts that he explicitly uses 
in his argumentation. 

54 The conjunction ydp at the beginning of the quotation functions as an introductory ele- 
ment and is thus not to be considered a Pauline modification of the wording (cf. Rom. 
10:13). 

55 Koch 1986, 105. In contrast, Wilk suggests that the unusual placement of the introduction 
formula is necessary to draw attention to the fact that the quotation gives an affirmative 
answer to the question in verse 23 (Wilk 1998, 74). Yet it is difficult to judge the reasons for 
the placement without any parallel cases in Paul's letters. 
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Rom. 2:24 Isa. 52:5 LXX Isa. 52:5 MT 

TÒ yàp övona tod God BV buds Sid motvróc? pind TAM 
dv bas PAnopypetrent ro övoud pov PAnopnpeitau pain nV 
ev tots ZOvectv èv xoig &Qveoıb 





a The temporal designation 514 mavtd¢ is omitted by Justin, Eusebius, and Tertullian, but all 
these three are probably dependant on Paul's wording (Wilk 1998, 49 n. 9). 

b The phrase v tots €6veow is omitted in V and marked with an obelus in some other witnesses 
(B-Q-oI) due to its absence in the Masoretic text. The phrase is an interpretive addition by 
the Greek translator that explicates the idea of the Hebrew. 


Paul's wording deviates from the Septuagint in three instances, and in all three 
cases the textual evidence suggests that the deviations should be attributed 
to the apostle. First, he omits the temporary designation dı& navtdg ("continu- 
ally"), possibly just in order to abbreviate the quotation. The aspect of continu- 
ity is not an integral part of his argument.56 Second, he changes tò övou.d pov 
to Tò övona tod 0200.57 Consequently, God's speech to the second person plural 
addressee changes into an utterance by a human voice. The change increases 
the formal correspondence between the quotation and the preceding formula- 
tion in verse 23 (tov 0£6v — TO övoua tod 0200).58 It also makes the quotation eas- 
ier for the audience as they do not need to identify the speaker.° Third, Paul 
switches the place of 61’ duds and tò óvoyo. Beginning with tò övopa tod Oeo 
gives to this expression special emphasis and, just like the second change, un- 
derlines the connection to tov deöv at the end of verse 23.60 All these three 
changes are stylistic adjustments rather than modifications necessitated by 
Paul's argumentation. Finally, it is noteworthy that Paul's wording follows the 
distinctively Septuagintal form of the verse as the Masoretic text has no equiv- 
alent for either 51’ buds or Ev tots £Ovecty. 


56 Koch 1986, 116 n. 2. Paul frequently omits elements that are neither disadvantageous nor 
advantageous for his use of the quotations (see, for example, pp. 49, 50, 92 and 231 as well 
as Koch 1986, 115-117). This suggests that he prefers to keep the quotations short. 

57 In addition to unanimous textual evidence, the context of the verse in Isaiah also speaks 
strongly for the Pauline origin of this change, for Isa. 52:3-8 is systematically spoken by 
the Lord in the first person singular. 

58 Koch 1986, 143; Wilk 1998, 49. Because of this verbal link, Paul prefers 96¢ to xóptoc, which 
is used in the context of the quotation in Isa. 52:5 (Koch 1986, 87). 

59 Stanley 1992, 86. On the other hand, as a drawback, the change makes the quotation 
slightly less impressive and dramatic. 

60 Koch 1986, 105; Stanley 1992, 85; Wilk 1998, 49. 
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The internal logic of Isaiah 52 has already been discussed in detail in con- 
nection with the quotation from Isa. 52:7 in Rom. 10:15, but the function of 
verse 52:5 as part of this passage necessitates thorough examination here. The 
opening of the chapter is full of hope: the time of Zion's restoration has come, 
and the uncircumcised and unclean will no longer pass through Jerusalem 
(52:1). The passage creates a sharp contrast between the time of deliverance 
and past times of diaspora and exile when people went to dwell in Egypt and 
were led by force to the Assyrians:®! The words Paul quotes describe the situa- 
tion before the people are delivered: "Because of you my name is continually 
blasphemed among the nations" (52:5). The tone of this statement is some- 
what ambiguous. Some interpreters read it as an accusation intensified by the 
Greek translator: it reminds Israel that it is its own unfaithfulness that resulted 
in judgement and humiliation, and this has led nations into mocking the god 
of such an oppressed people.6? However, it appears more probable in the con- 
text of the exultant chapter that the words should be read not as a reproach 
and a reminder of guilt but as a factual statement. The blasphemy among the 
nations serves as a reason for God taking action and saving Israel, thus showing 
his power and defending his name.5? 

However the Greek translator understood the passage, Paul in any case uses 
it as an accusation. Yet in the context of Romans the quotation is not a reproach 
concerning Israel's sin, which resulted in exile. Instead, it is an accusation of 
the hypocrisy of Jews who boast in the law but do not keep it, which results in 
gentiles blaspheming the god of such hypocrites. Therefore, when Paul recon- 
textualizes the quotation, the reason for the blasphemy changes from Israel's 
oppressed status to Jewish hypocrisy.6* The quotation represents the climax 


61 As always, I am following the Septuagint here; the Masoretic text differs from it in some 
details. Wilk suggests that Paul encountered a Greek version of 52:5 that had undergone 
Hebraizing revision (just like Paul's quotation from Isa. 52:7). Paul would thus have used 
a reading similar to that of Aquila and Symmachus: oi eEovatdZovtes adtod napavopoðow 
(for details, see Wilk 1998, 230). According to Wilk, this explains why Paul uses this quota- 
tion in connection with the theme of transgressing the law (Wilk 1998, 231). However, it 
is problematic to assume that Paul followed a Hebraizing version of the beginning of Isa. 
52:5 when its end is clearly not revised (for Wilk's treatment of this problem, see Wilk 
1998, 231 n. 64). A thematic connection such as law transgression is a very uncertain basis 
for reconstructing the wording Paul encountered. 

62 See Stanley 1992, 84-85; Wagner 2002, 177. 

63 Cf. Hays 1989, 45: “In Isaiah, the quoted passage is part of Yahweh's reassurance of Israel 
in exile: precisely because Israel's oppressed condition allows the nations to despise the 
power of Israel's God, the people can trust more surely that God will reveal himself and 
act to vindicate his own name.” 

64 Wright mostly ignores this new context of the quotation with its accusation of hypocrisy 
and reads the quotation in the light of his theory of Israel's continued exile (and in the 
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of accusations directed to the Jewish “you” and articulates the serious conse- 
quence of these transgressions: God is being ridiculed because of Jewish mis- 
conduct.® Paul mostly appears to ignore the original literary context of the 
quotation, which is, after all, about Israel's restoration.96 The misreading is un- 
likely to result from his ignorance of the context, for the fact that he quotes Isa. 
52:7 and uses the vocabulary and motifs of Isaiah 52 in Romans 9-11 suggest 
his familiarity with the chapter. Paul's use of the quotation has been vigorously 
defended on the basis of intertextual argumentation: the original context of 
Israel's restoration would be *metaleptically" present even when Paul uses the 
quotation as an accusation.57 However, the fact that the larger narrative frame- 
work of Isaiah is echoed in Paul's discussion of Israel's fate in Romans 9-11 
should not be allowed to cloud how he employs the quotation in 2:24. Reading 
the quotation in the light of Romans 9-11 simply does not do justice to Paul's 
argumentation in Romans 2, in which he wishes to undermine any notion of 
Jewish moral superiority. In this context he uses Isa. 52:5 as a proof of Jewish 
hypocrisy (not of Israel's unfaithfulness). It appears quite implausible that he 
would have intended his audience to meditate on the context of the quoted 
words here. This is an exceptionally clear example of a quotation that Paul has 


context of Isa. 40-55; see Wright 1996, 141-143). According to Wright, the quotation “sums 
up" that the "exile has not ended, at least not in the way that had been expected. Israel 
as an ethnic nation has not been redeemed”. Therefore, the point of Paul's accusations is 
“that if Israel was truly redeemed, none of these things would be happening at all’ (Wright 
1996, 142, italics original). That the quotation would “sum up" Israel's continued exile is 
not a convincing description of its function; how would the quotation achieve this? For 
metaleptical argumentation, see below. 

65 "Making the Law the object of pride ends up, tragically, in the worst possible sin — 
bringing disgrace to the name of God (2:23-24)" (Barclay 2015b, 470). 

66 Cf. Hays 1989, 45: "This is not only a low blow but also, from the standpoint of critical 
exegesis, a stunning misreading of the text" However, Hays proceeds to ascertain that the 
“provocative misreading” is “only provisional" and that the audience can take the quota- 
tion as a word of judgement only on the first reading of the letter (Hays 1989, 46); see 
below n. 67. 

67 . Hays1989, 46: "Thus, even in the portion of Paul's argument that seems to threaten Jewish 
identity most radically, the scriptural quotation evokes, metaleptically, echoes of the 
promise that God, in vindicating his name, will also redeem Israel" Similarly, Wagner 
2002, 178: "In Romans, as in Isaiah, these words of blame serve only as a prelude to the 
imminent announcement that God has redeemed his people Israel" Somewhat similarly, 
Wright 20132, 813: "Paul's apparent charge against his fellow Jews, picking up the prophet- 
ic charge of Isaiah and Ezekiel, is real and fully meant, but it occurs in contexts which are 
already pregnant with hope.” In contrast, Shum attempts at legitimating Paul's reading by 
emphasizing the aspect of Israel's guilt in the internal logic of Isaiah. Thus the “underly- 
ing theology’ of the Isaianic passage actually remains intact" (Shum 2002, 179). 
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detached from its original literary context in order to use it as a proof in his 
argumentation.9? 

This is also a particularly straightforward example of a quotation whose 
function is simply to confirm what Paul has already declared.? The quotation 
corresponds exactly to verse 23 (“you dishonour God by breaking the law") and 
adds little to the flow of thought, except for explicitly describing the reaction 
that the Jewish hypocrisy causes among gentiles. While the preceding accu- 
sations have been formulated as rhetorical questions (2:21-22), the quotation 
answers these questions affirmatively and legitimates the accusations of hy- 
pocrisy with a scriptural word.”° 


8.3 The Tenth Commandment, Twice (7:7 and 13:9) 


In verses 7:7 and 13:9 Paul quotes the beginning of the tenth commandment, 
“You shall not covet" (Deut. 5:21). However, in these two chapters he inserts the 
quotation into rather different frameworks and uses it for completely different 
purposes. In addition, in 13:9 three other commandments of the Decalogue are 
quoted in juxtaposition with the love command from Lev. 19:18. 


8.31 The Commandment that Fails (7:7) 

Although Paul's references to the law are generally more positive in Romans 
than in Galatians, some of his remarks associate the law closely with sin (5:20; 
7:5). In 7:7 Paul apparently feels the need to clarify his position concerning 
their relationship. This verse begins a section that in appearance defends the 
law, which is, however, proven to be powerless in the face of sin's power."! The 
powerlessness of the law is an important theme when Paul highlights the con- 
trast between the previous life of Christ-believers *under sin" (7:5, 7-24) and 
their current existence in Christ (81—17)."? Although Paul acknowledges that 


68 The quotations in 8:36 and 1038 represent a similar case: Paul uses the words with mini- 
mal attention to their original literary context. 

69 Koch 1986, 260. Berkley sees the function of the quotation somewhat differently: “Paul 
concludes that Jews of his day remain guilty precisely because their guilt has already been 
established in the prophetic statements of scripture. Paul uses the juxtaposition of the 
parallel passages in Isaiah and Ezekiel to highlight his conclusion" (Berkley 2000, 139). 
However, the function of the quotation is not so much to highlight Israel's guilt caused by 
transgressions but to confirm that their conduct is Aypocritical and dishonours God. 

70 J Wilckens 1978, 147; Koch 1986, 260; Wilk 1998, 74. 

71 Cf. Räisänen 1987a, 110. 

72 Like the majority of recent scholarship, I take 7:7-24 as a description of the previous life 
of the believers (not as a description of the life in Christ). 
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the law is “holy, just, and good”, verses 7-24 describe its failure. All this serves 
to demonstrate how different things are in the new life of believers (8:3-4).73 
Paul begins by rejecting a false inference of his teaching: "What then shall 
we say? That the law is sin? By no means! Nevertheless, I would not have come 
to know sin except through the law, and I would not have come to know cov- 
eting if the law had not said 'You shall not covet." Here Paul cites the tenth 
commandment as a central element of the law's teaching, whereas the written 
character of "You shall not covet" as a quotation from scriptures is not in any 
way highlighted. The quotation follows Deut. 5:21 (and Exod. 20:17) verbatim.”4 





Rom. 7:7 Deut. 5:21 LXX 





oOx emidupngsis oOx émtOupnceic 
THY yuvatxa tod nANclov cov... 





In the Decalogue, “coveting” as such is not prohibited but its objects are care- 
fully listed: “You shall not covet your neighbour's wife. You shall not covet your 
neighbour's house or his field or his male slave or his female slave or his ox or 
his donkey or any beast of his, or anything that is your neighbour's.” (Deut. 
5:21) The omission of all objects and the resulting more abstract command not 
to covet is not Paul's own innovation; several Jewish writings by his contem- 
poraries present erıdunla (‘desire’) as the origin of sin and its prohibition as a 
central commandment of the law."5 Paul continues this tradition of interpreta- 
tion when he picks up exactly the command not to covet as if it were represen- 
tative of the law's commandments as a whole.’6 How does he then understand 


73 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 503. 

74 Since Pauls quotation of the commandments in Rom. 13:9 follows the order of 
Deuteronomy 5 rather than Exodus 20, I have presented Deut. 5:21 as Paul's source text, al- 
though the words odx enıfuunoeıg are identical in Exod. 20:17. Yet it is questionable wheth- 
er it makes sense to select between two source texts for such a central piece of tradition 
and teaching. 

75 Berger 1972, 346-347. Jewett (2007, 448) and Lincicum (2010, 125 n. 15) list the following 
examples: 4 Macc. 2:6; Philo Decal. 142, 150, 173; Spec. 4.84, 85; 4.78; James 1:15; Apoc. Mos. 
19:3. 

76 Itis possible that Genesis 2-3 is on some level in the background of Rom. 7:7-25, as sug- 
gested by numerous commentators (e.g. Lyonnet 1962, 157-165; Wilckens 1980, 79; Dunn 
1988a, 378-381; Hofius 2002a, 114-121; Dochhorn 2009, 59-60). The Jewish tradition that 
the law was in some form already accessible to Adam might explain why Genesis 2-3 
could be of any relevance when the law is in focus (see Wilckens 1980, 79; Dunn 1988a, 
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erıdvnia? The interpretations of commentators include suggestions as diverse 
as lust for self-righteousness and sexual desire, but both have been shown to 
be implausible readings." Instead, Paul's argument appears to work well when 
the prohibition "You shall not covet" is read in the sense of the tenth com- 
mandment: it concerns "selfish and grasping””® desires. 

In contrast to 13:9 (see below), Paul's use of the tenth commandment is not 
paraenetic. Rather, it exemplifies the dynamic of how the law's prohibition 
awakens sin (7:8-9).7? It is noteworthy that Paul's argument would not have 
worked with most other commandments of the law.8° Since his purpose is to 
demonstrate the powerlessness of the law that is being “hijacked” by sin (7:11),8! 
he needs a commandment that is, first, difficult to keep and that thus indirect- 
ly proves the powerlessness of the law, and second, that concerns the internal 
processes of the mind: one's intentions and desires.®* That the prohibition of 
coveting derives from the Decalogue further increases its suitability, for it is 
important for Paul's argument that his example can be viewed as representa- 
tive of the law as a whole. 


8.3.2 The Commandment that Summarizes the Law (13:9) 

Paul returns to the Decalogue in his ethical exhortation in Romans 13, where 
he presents love as the law's fulfilment: “Owe no-one anything, except to love 
one another, for the one who loves another has fulfilled the law" (13:8). Paul 
substantiates this declaration with two quotations. The first one represents 
the commandments of the law and the second the superior commandment of 


379). On the other hand, Paul seems to hold tight to the late origin of the law (Gal. 
3:17). For catchword connections between Gen. 3:6 and Deut. 5:21 in Hebrew (not in the 
Septuagint!) that could have served as a foundation for the tradition that Adam violated 
exactly the tenth commandment, see Dochhorn 2009, 63-64. 

77 For the former position, see Kásemann 1973, 184, 188, and for its criticism, Wilckens 1980, 
80; Räisänen 1986b, 152-160. For the latter position, see Gundry 1980, 232—233 and its criti- 
cism by Ziesler 1988, 44-46. 

78 | Dunn 19883, 380. “It is wanting what is not one's own, and especially wanting it at the 
expense of one's neighbour" (Ziesler 1988, 47; see also 55 n. 26). 

79 Cf. Koch 1986, 296 n. 2. 

80 Rightly emphasized by Ziesler 1988, 47. 

81 Cf. Sanders 1983, 73-75; Lincicum 2010, 124. 

82 For the first point, cf. Ziesler 1988, 49: “Paul has taken the tenth commandment as the 
paradigm of the Law's inability to deliver what it demands, indeed as the paradigm of the 
way in which it makes things worse rather than better.” For the second, cf. Ziesler 1988, 48: 
"Indeed Paul is, consciously or not, using as a model in this passage a widespread ancient 
insight into the difficulty of matching intentions with performance, but the crucial mat- 
teris that he is applying it specifically to Law, and the only laws for which it is appropriate 
are laws which concern the inner springs of action, intentions." 
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love: “For this (tò ydp), ‘You shall not commit adultery, you shall not murder, 
you shall not steal, you shall not covet’, and if there is any other command- 
ment, is summed up in this word: 'Love your neighbour as yourself" (13:9). In 
the first quotation from Deut. 5:17-21 Paul omits the commandment concern- 
ing false testimony and, exactly as in 7:7, all the objects of coveting. 





Rom. 13:9 Deut. 5:17-19, 21 LXX? 
od noryeüceig, ov noryedceig.“ 

od povevcstc, ov povevcetc. 

od xAErEtc, ov xAcpeıc. 

b 


od tpevdopaptupycets KAT TOÔ 
TAYTtov cou Laptuplav Pevdy. 
ovx eriduunesıs ox Erridunnceis THY Yuvatxa Tod 
TAY CoV cov... 





a The order of the commandments suggests that Paul is quoting according to Deut. 5:17-19, 21, 
not Exod. 2033-15, 17 (Koch 1986, 34). 

b The missing commandment (00 devdonaprupngeig ...) is supplied by the following witnesses: 
N P 048. 81. 104. 365. (1505). 1506 pm, some Old Latin witnesses, one Vulgate edition, one 
strand of the Syriac tradition, and the Bohairic version. Including the commandment is in all 
probability a harmonization with the Decalogue (Deut. 5:17-21); cf. Metzger 1971, 529; Koch 
1986, 116-117; Stanley 1992, 175. 

c The textual witnesses are divided with regard to the order of où potyedaets and où qovebcetc, 
but Paul's quotation corresponds to what appears to be the original translation. 


As was argued above in connection with 7:7, the emphasis on the prohibition 
of coveting in general in all probability goes back to the Jewish tradition of 
interpretation. In contrast, omitting the prohibition of false testimony has no 
such parallels and should be attributed to Paul. The reason for the omission is 
probably his preference for brevity, and with his addition “and if there is any 
other commandment’, he makes explicit that he is not aiming at a comprehen- 
sive list.83 The second quotation follows Lev. 19:18 perfectly verbatim. 


83 Koch 1986, 116. Jewett insists on finding a more precise explanation for including these 
four commandments and excluding others. He argues that the four selected by Paul 
“would have been particularly relevant for life in the urban environment of Rome" (Jewett 
2007, 810). Yet Jewett’s explanations seem far-fetched: the prohibition of false testimony 
would not have been relevant because of the low social status of the Roman Christians, 
whereas “the high incidence of crime and vigilantism in the violent conflicts in the slums 
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Rom. 13:9 Lev. 19:18 LXX 
cyanosis xev mAnoiov cou xal &yamnosis tov rAnclov cou 
WS TENUTÓV WS TEQUTÓV 





No evidence of explicit references to Lev. 19:18 in pre-Pauline Jewish exegesis 
is preserved, but the passage is echoed by several authors.* It is possible that 
Paul was aware of the prominence of the command and its presentation as 
the supreme one in the Jesus tradition (cf. Matt 5:43; 19:19; 22:39; Mark 12:31, 33; 
Luke 10:27).8° In any case, he introduces both quotations as if they were famil- 
iar teaching to his audience, not identifying them in any manner. 

In Leviticus 19, the command of love concludes a set of statutes related to 
the life in the promised land. They call for protection of the disadvantaged, 
impartiality in judgement, and refraining from hate and vengeance. The com- 
mand of love has the climactic position at the end of these statutes, and this 
easily leads to the interpretation that it summarizes them. Yet for Paul Lev. 
19:18 is not a summarization of what precedes it in its original literary con- 
text but of the so-called second table of the Decalogue, the commandments 
addressing human relationships. Jewish interpreters occasionally presented 
certain commandments, such as the Decalogue, as having a special status in 
the law and as summarizing other commandments.?6 Paul does the same, 
but for him the Decalogue itself, the encapsulation of the law, is summed up 
(dvaxepoActodtot) in the command to love one's neighbour. Paul explains and 
justifies the connection in his comment in verse 10 ("Love does no wrong to a 
neighbour") and repeats as a conclusion his claim: "Therefore, love is the fulfil- 
ment of the law" In addition to ethical reflection, what may have suggested the 
association of Deut. 5:17-21 and Lev. 19:18 is the verbal link nAyotov, although 
Paul does not quote the phrases where the word occurs.?? That Paul summa- 
rizes with the command of love four universally applicable prohibitions con- 
cerning human relationships would hardly have raised objections by his fellow 


nu 


of Rome at night” make the commandment “You shall not murder 
audience of the letter” (Jewett 2007, 810-811). 

84 See Wischmeyer 1986, 163-168. 

85  Küsemann 1973, 346; Dunn 1988b, 779. Note that in Matt. 1918-19 the love command is 
preceded by commandments from the Decalogue. 

86 For Philo’s practice of ordering commandments under the headings that derive from the 
Decalogue, see Lincicum 2010, 107—109, 126. 

87 Lincicum 2010, 126. 


significant for the 
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Jewish interpreters. However, his claim that Lev. 19:18 also summarizes “any 
other commandment" is more problematic. The examples Paul selects are 
not representative of the law in its entirety, for he ignores its cultic and ritual 
aspects.5? 

Paul discusses in Romans on several occasions the function of law and its 
relation to faith and God's promise. 13:810 represents one of his most posi- 
tive statements about the law. While in 7:7 he quotes the commandment ovx 
emtuuyoets in order to demonstrate the powerlessness of the law that becomes 
sin's medium, in 13:8-10 the same commandment (and any other command- 
ment!) can be fulfilled in loving one's neighbour? In 10:5 he quotes Lev. 18:5 
as a summarization of the “righteousness based on works" that he juxtaposes 
with true righteousness, whereas in 13:9 he unmistakably intends the Christ- 
followers to act according to the love command of Lev. 19:18.°° It is important 
that in 13:810 Paul is not speaking of attaining righteousness and the law's role 
in that but of the life of the Christian community that has been renewed by 
the Spirit.?! The focus of the verses is not on the law's status at all but on love 
as the guiding principle in the new life of Christ-believers. The quotations are 
used in this paraenesis in an indirect manner. In contrast to 12:20 (see below), 
here the quotations do not themselves articulate the exhortation; rather, their 
function is to confirm Paul's assertion that “the one who loves another has 


88 Cf. Räisänen 1987, 27: "But the striking thing here is precisely that Paul can in such a self- 
evident fashion ignore all ‘ritual’ commandments and indeed the whole question in which 
sense they may be said to be 'fulfilled' in the love command.’ When comparing Paul's dec- 
laration with a frequently cited somewhat similar statement by R. Hillel, Ráisánen makes 
a useful distinction between reduction (Paul) and concentration (R. Hillel) of the law: see 
Räisänen 1987a, 33-34. 

89 Paul also quotes Lev. 19:18 in Gal. 5:14, where he uses the quotation in the same manner as 
in Rom. 13:9: “For the whole law is fulfilled in a single commandment: ‘You shall love your 
neighbour as yourself" Just as in Romans, the quotation is part of the paraenetic section 
of the letter, not of the earlier discussion concerning the function of the law (Galatians 
3-4). Yet in Galatians 5 the love command is not accompanied by any examples of com- 
mandments it summarizes. 

go “Paul has two sets of statements concerning the validity of the law for Christians. 
According to one set the law has been abrogated once and for all. According to the other 
the law is still in force, and what it requires is charismatically fulfilled by Christians" 
(Räisänen 1986a, 10). Similarly, Sanders 1983, 99: “There is, then, appreciable tension be- 
tween the view that Christians are not under the law at all - they have died to the law, not 
just to part of it and not just to the law as perverted by pride, but to the law as such - and 
the view that those in Christ fulfill the law — not just aspects of it, and not just the law 
when pursued in the right spirit." 

91 Cf. Barclay 2015b, 513: "What is or is not according to the Torah is not the final criterion; 
even if the believers' 'obedience of faith' is also in important respects the fulfillment of 
the Torah (8:4; 13:8-10), their allegiance is ultimately to Christ, not to the Torah." 
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fulfilled the law."?? The quotation from the Decalogue is thus subordinate to 
the quotation of the love command: the 10 commandments are not relativized 
nor is the tone polemical, but the commandment of love is clearly superior to 
them. It is important for Paul that he can make the claim of Christ-believers 
fulfilling the law. This is significant for the self-understanding of Jewish believ- 
ers and also serves the apologetic interest of defending Paul from accusations 
of antinomism.?® 


8.4 “As Sheep for Slaughter” (8:36) 


Rom. 8:31-39 contains the exultant conclusion of chapters 5-8.?* “Who will 
separate us from the love of Christ?" Paul asks and lists possible threats: 
"Tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword?" Immediately after the list he introduces a quotation from Ps. 43:23 
with the introduction formula “as it is written" («dos yeypantaı). The only 
minute deviation from the critical text of the Septuagint is that Paul reads 
Evexev in place of évexa, and even this deviation goes in all probability back to 
pre-Pauline variance in the textual tradition.95 








Rom. 8:36 Ps. 43:23 LXX (44:23 MT) 

&ct Evexev cod ÜavorcoüueOot &xt Evexa? cod davarrouneda 

EAnv THV HEPC, Ev THY NEPA, 

EXoylodnpev ws npößara opayys. £Xoyicev uev wç npoßara oporrfic. 





a The manuscript tradition of the Septuagint is divided: vexa is supported by B and R, several 
Lucianic witnesses (L^, and manuscript 55; évexev by S 2013, some Lucianic witnesses ( LPa"), 
T and A. As Rahlfs points out, in verse 27 all witnesses read évexev (see also Ps. 24:7 for vari- 
ance in rendering the same preposition there). Thus the variation in verse 36 may result from 
an attempt to systematize the usage. 


Psalm 43 is a lamentation by Israel who feels that God has cast it off (43:10). It is 
scorned by its neighbours, ridiculed by nations and peoples, and slandered and 


92 Koch 1986, 296. 

93 Cf. Watson 2007, 300; Dunn 1988b, 782. 

94 Cf. Cranfield 1975, 434; Wilckens 1980, 172. 

95 Similarly, Koch 1986, 55 n. 37; Stanley 1992, 103. 
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persecuted by an unidentified enemy. The psalmist is clear on who is respon- 
sible for the situation: “You have handed us over like sheep for meat and scat- 
tered us among nations.” (4312) The accusation addressed to God continues 
for several verses, whereas the psalmist denies any guilt or apostasy on the part 
of the people. They have not turned to foreign gods, as God who searches the 
hearts should know. “For for your sake (örı £vexa cod) we are being killed all day 
long; we were considered as sheep to be slaughtered” (43:23).9° This desper- 
ate lament is followed by an exclamation: "Awake! Why do you sleep, o Lord? 
Arise and do not reject us forever!" (43:24). The continuation of the lament in 
verse 25 forms a verbal link with Rom. 8:35: “Why do you turn away your face 
and forget our poverty and our tribulation (tç OAhbews jv)" However, while 
in the psalm God has both caused the tribulation and, as the psalmist feels, 
ignored the suffering it causes, in Rom. 8:31-39 there is not a hint of such an 
idea. The distress is caused by outsiders, and the theme of the entire passage 
is God's love and faithfulness to believers. While the psalmist feels that they 
have been forsaken, Paul exults in the fact that nothing can separate his audi- 
ence from Christ's love. His usage of the quotation stands therefore in sharp 
contrast with the tone and message of the psalm as a whole. This quotation is 
another case of Paul paying minimal attention to the original literary context 
of the quoted text.” 

Paul does not comment on the quotation in any way. The introduction for- 
mula "as itis written" implies some kind of correspondence between the list of 
tribulations and the psalm quotation, but the actual function of the quotation 
is not self-apparent.?? The expression "sheep for slaughter" equals “sword”, the 
lastitem of Paul's list, and the violent image makes the threat sound more acute 
and comprehensive (cf. “all day long").9? The fact that Paul can link the experi- 
ence of Christ-followers to the experience of the psalmist underlines that the 
tribulations are not a new phenomenon; the scriptures attest that those loved 
by God faced persecution in the past as well.!0° The quotation also introduc- 
es a new aspect to the list of tribulations: they take place "for Christ's sake" 


96 Verse 23, which Paul quotes, is somewhat awkwardly connected to what precedes it. One 
would expect a conjunction signalling contrast (à9A&), but the verse begins with örı. The 
conjunction may suggest that the fact that the people are persecuted for God's sake shows 
that they cannot be culpable of idolatry. 

97 Cf. the context reception of the quotations in 2:24 and 10:18 (pp. 313-314 and 183). 

98 Jewett claims that "[t]his citation makes full sense only if there were contrary voices that 
Paul wished to counter" (Jewett 2007, 548; for his reconstruction of the position of Paul's 
assumed opponents in 8:31-39, see 546). However, it is problematic to assume that the use 
of a scriptural quotation implies a polemic context. 

99 Cf Koch 1986, 261, 264. 

100 Cf Cranfield 1975, 440. 
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(Evexev co0).1? What is in the psalm addressed to God becomes in the new con- 
text of the quotation a reference to sufferings of Christ-followers specifically. 
The shift to reading co0 as an address to Christ is not striking in 8:31-39 where 
the roles of God and Christ are in any case closely intertwined (cf. 8:39: "love of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord"). 


8.5 Vengeance and Enemies (12:19-20) 


In 1218-21 Paul's ethical exhortation turns to the themes of retribution and 
dealing with one's enemies. The paraenesis is supported and elucidated by 
quotations from Deut. 32:35 and Prov. 25:21-22. 


8.51 “Vengeance is Mine" (12:19) 

Divine judgement is an integral component of Paul's teaching concerning 
vengeance: “Do not avenge yourselves, beloved, but leave room for the wrath" 
(12:19). The quotation that follows this statement clarifies that it is divine wrath 
Paul means. The introduction formula “for it is written" (yéypantat ye) im- 
plies that the quotation is intended to support Paul's admonition. The wording 
of the quotation is intriguing: it is not evident where it comes from.!?? 








Rom. 12:19 Deut. 32:35 LXX Deut. 32:35 MT 
¿poi exdixyatc, EV NMEA EXOLXNTEWS Dp) 
¿yW dvtanoswow, AvranodWow "5v 
Aéyet xÜptoc 





a The Samaritan Pentateuch reads here 01° (thus agreeing with the Septuagint). 
b This reading is supported by the Masoretic text and the Samaritan Pentateuch. For 
Symmachus, the targumim, the Peshitta, and the Vulgate, see below n. 106. 


101 Koch 1986, 264; Jewett 2007, 548. 

102 The same verse is quoted in Heb. 10:30 with the same wording as in Rom. 12:19 (oldauev yàp 
tov elróvcorépol Exdiunatc, £yo dvranodwow), but since Hebrews may be dependent on the 
wording of Romans (Rothschild 2009, 96-97, 104-105), it has little value as a textual wit- 
ness here. Similarly, Lincicum 2010, 135 n. 50. Pace Koch (1986, 77 n. 96, 139), who claims 
that the absence of Aéyet xúpıoç in Heb. 10:30 indicates independence from Rom. 12:19. 
This is unconvincing: as a skilled user of quotations, surely the author of Hebrews was 
capable of abbreviating a wording he knew, and if he was aware that A&yeı xüptoc is not 
part of Deut. 32:35, he also had a good reason for omitting it. 
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Paul's reading £pol éxdixnots deviates from the Septuagint while accurate- 
ly rendering the Masoretic text: ¿poi translates the Hebrew 7, whereas the 
Septuagint reads ¿v Ypepa. It appears that here the Greek translator had a 
Vorlage similar to the Samaritan Pentateuch that reads 01.103 

In the middle of the quotation, in contrast, Paul's reading dvranodwow 
agrees with the Septuagint against the Masoretic text. One might easily jump 
to the conclusion that Paul creates an amalgam of the Hebrew and the Greek 
readings,!0* but other witnesses suggest that what is behind Paul's wording is 
actually a Hebrew reading that deviates from the Masoretic text. The Masoretic 
text contains two nouns in parallel positions: “Mine is vengeance and recom- 
pense.” Yet it is probable that “and recompense” (09W) is a corrupted reading 
(see below).195 Romans, in contrast, contains a nominal clause ("Vengeance 
is mine") followed by ¿yù avranodwcow (“I will recompense”). dvranodwow is 
also the reading of the Septuagint. Moreover, Symmachus, Targum Ongelos, 
the Peshitta, and the Vulgate similarly have a verb in the first person singu- 
lar.!06 It appears that all these witnesses follow a reading such as Dw (piel 
imperfect 1. p. sg.).197 As for the emphatic pronoun éyw in Rom. 12:19, it has an 
equivalent in Targum Ongelos, the Fragment Targum, and the Vulgate, but not 
in the textual tradition of the Septuagint or in Symmachus. Consequently, its 
origin is less secure than the verb’s.108 The possibility that Paul himself trans- 
lated a Hebrew reading (one diverging from the Masoretic text) or an Aramaic 
tradition!’ cannot be completely excluded. Yet it is more probable that the 


103 Similarly, Koch 1986, 77. The genitive form exöucncewg in the Septuagint follows directly 
from this reading. 

104 So Ellis 1975, 14 n. 6. 

105 It is unclear how the word should be interpreted. Vocalizing DOW as obw (cf. BHS ap- 
paratus and Isa. 34:8; Hos. 9:7; Micah 7:3) still keeps the structure of two parallel nouns. 
Alternatively, DV can be read as a third person singular verb (“he will recompense”, cf. 
Stanley 1992, 172), but such a reading makes little sense in the context of the verse. 

106 The reading of Symmachus, mediated through the Syrohexapla, can be retranslated into 
Greek as ¿pol exdixnats xod avranodwow (Fernández Marcos 2000, 138). Targum Ongelos 
and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan read DOWN NINI NIYII "np (“Before me is retribu- 
tion, I will requite"). The Fragment Targum and Targum Neofiti also have a first person 
singular element, but a participle is used: DYWN "1 NIN NINI RNAP] NT TT ("Mine 
is vengeance, and it is I who will requite."). The syntax of Peshitta diverges from the tar- 
gumim by reading .s-o& c3. 3s-3a& am sa (“Mine is retribution that I will retrib- 
ute"). The Vulgate reads “mea est ultio et ego retribuam" (but it may simply follow the 
Septuagint here because of the unclear Hebrew). 

107 Cf. the apparatus of BHS. Stanley suggests a reading Dj} » DWN) (Stanley 1992, 172), but 
beginning with 05w is not supported by any witnesses. 

108 Cf. Stanley 1992, 172. 

109 Waters 2006, 218 (as one possibility). 
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wording of Rom. 12:19 represents a Greek tradition in which év ýpépa exdvah- 
gews was "corrected" according to a Hebrew text that, however, on the second 
line read n5wx."° In other words, the Hebrew text contained a very wide- 
spread reading that made good sense and that is probably more original than 
the reading of the Masoretic text.!!! In any case, apart from the addition Aéyet 
xbptoc, there is no reason to assume that Paul himself modified the wording in 
any way. 

As for A&yeı xóptoc, it does not belong to Deut. 32:35 in any extant textual 
tradition but is in all probability Paul's own addition that identifies the first 
person singular voice.!? For his argument it is crucial that the one to whom the 
retribution belongs is God, and as this is not unequivocal in the quotation it- 
self, Paul continues the quotation with a common scriptural phrase.” In addi- 
tion to this clarifying function, A£yet xüptoc also increases the rhetorical weight 
of the quotation as the direct word of the Lord.!^ Where a quotation ends is 
not indicated in ancient texts, but when Paul inserts a standard phrase into its 
typical place in the scriptures, he clearly gives the impression that it is part of 
the quotation, not his own explanatory remark. 


110 Stanley 1992, 172; Lincicum 2010, 135. It is noteworthy that the Septuagintal reading £v 
'iuéga represents a minority reading among the preserved textual witnesses (which makes 
a Hebraizing correction understandable), whereas in reading dvranodwow it agrees with a 
great number of important witnesses. 

111 Kochrejects the theory of Hebraizing revision, because Paul's wording deviates from the 
Masoretic text (Koch 1986, 77, 79). However, the Hebrew text was not standardized in 
Paul's time. 

112 Moo points out that A&yet xtptoc is included in Jer. 5:9, a verse in which like in Deut. 32:35 
God promises to exact vengeance (Moo 1996, 787 n. 95). However, the common usage of 
the phrase A&yeı xóptoc renders it unnecessary to try to find a source for Paul's insertion. 

113 Similarly, Lincicum 2010, 136 n. 54. In contrast, Ellis suggests that the phrase Aéyet xüptoc 
is an indication of the pre-Pauline Christian use of the quotation. The phrase is attached 
to nine scriptural quotations in the New Testament, four of which are in Paul's letters 
(Rom. 1239; 14:11; 1 Cor. 14:21; 2. Cor. 6:17-18). Because their wording deviates from both the 
Septuagint and the Masoretic text, Ellis draws the conclusion that “at least some of the 
Pauline Aéyet xóptoc texts were quoted by the apostle in a form already known and used 
in the early Church”. Ellis traces this usage to “early Christian prophets’ (Ellis 1957, 111; see 
also 107-112). For detailed criticism of Ellis’s theory, see Aune 1983, 342-345. According to 
Aune, “[t]he legei kurios formula is simply a useful way of identifying God as the speaker 
when that is not obvious. Since the phrase occurs a great many times in the OT, this ap- 
plication cannot be regarded as unusual for early Christian authors" (Aune 1983, 344). As 
for the four quotations in Paul's letters, in three of them (Rom. 12:19; 14:11; 1 Cor. 14:21) the 
phrase A&yet xóptoc has the function of specifying who is speaking and there is no reason 
to doubt the Pauline origin of the phrase. 

114 Cf. Koch 1986, 139. 
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The quotation is from the Song of Moses, the context and "plot" of which 
has been examined in earlier chapters.!5 Israel is exiled for its idolatry (Deut. 
32:22-26), and what finally puts an end to its punishment is the danger that 
its enemies will start boasting about their military success (32:27). In the time 
when God forgives Israel, its oppressors will face divine judgement: “In a day 
of vengeance I will repay, in a time when their foot trips up, for the day of their 
destruction is near and the things prepared for you are at hand" (Deut 32:35 
LXX). In this context, the promise of vengeance refers to a specific situation 
and is directed against Israel's enemies, who have taken advantage of its situ- 
ation. More clearly than the Septuagint, the Hebrew reading that Rom. 12:19 
reflects places the accent on God's sovereign and determined act of vengeance: 
"Vengeance is mine and it is I who will repay.’ 

In Romans, the quotation is decontextualized from the ethnic opposition 
between Israel and hostile nations and made to support the generic principle 
that vengeance should be left to God.!!6 The quotation articulates with empha- 
sis that vengeance belongs to God and that he will indeed take action.!!? 


8.5.2  "IfYour Enemy Is Thirsty" (12:20) 
The exhortation concerning action towards one's enemies is further developed 
by another quotation.!? Paul introduces it only with à2A&,!? and while it is 


115 See Deut. 32:21 in Rom. 10:19 and Deut. 32:43 in Rom. 15:10. 

116 Waters finds some unity between Paul's use of Deuteronomy 32 in Romans 9-11 and 12:19: 
“Paul, at Rom. 12:19, reaffirms the same principle that he has expressed by means of Deut 
32 in Rom. 9-11: the priority of the divine initiative serves as the ground of the church's 
extraecclesial relations. In this sense, Paul's use of Lxx Deut 32 at Rom. 1239 reflects the 
shadow of the argument of 9-11” (Waters 2006, 231). "Extraecclesial relations" is indeed 
the theme of the paraenesis in 12:17-21 but not a very enlightening description of Paul's 
concern in 10:19. Paul may well have read Deut. 32:21 and 32:43 together (see p. 284), but I 
see no reason for trying to include 32:35 in that scheme. 

117 Cf. Lincicum 2010, 136; Koch 1986, 270. It should be noted that while the difference in tone 
between the Septuagint and the reconstructed Hebrew wording is subtle, the latter with 
its stronger emphasis on God's sovereignty (cf. £uol, żyw) is more suitable for Paul's argu- 
ment. If he were aware of different readings of the verse, he had a reason for preferring 
one over another. 

118 As Koch and Stanley point out, the quotations in 12:19 and 20 do not form a combined 
quotation (such as in Rom. 9:27-28). Despite its brevity, &Ad clearly functions as an intro- 
ductory element that marks the beginning of a new sentence, thus indirectly signalling 
the end of the first quotation and guiding the reading of the next one (Koch 1986, 271n. 7; 
Stanley 1992, 174 n. 310). 

119 The combination dd &&v (Ka being an introductory element and edv belonging to the 
quotation) appears to have troubled scribes, for there is a multitude of textual variants 
with diverse combinations of conjunctions. However, since &AAd edv is attested by the best 
witnesses, there is no reason to question the reading. 
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clear that the conjunction creates a contrast with some aspects of the pre- 
ceding statement, what these aspects are is a matter of debate. Some com- 
mentators appear to be uncomfortable with the idea that Paul encourages the 
Romans to leave the punishment of enemies to God. Accordingly, they read 
Qd so that it creates a contrast with the preceding quotation; one should ac- 
tively try to save the enemy from divine vengeance.!?? However, such a read- 
ing creates unnecessary tensions in Paul's teaching. It is more probable that 
the contrast is not with the quotation but with the preceding idea of taking 
revenge into one’s own hands (“Do not avenge yourselves, beloved’, 12:19a).121 
While the quotation in 12:9 explains why one should not take revenge, the one 
in 12:20 tells what one should do instead. 

The lack of a proper introduction formula means that those members of the 
audience who do not recognize the quoted words have no means to deduce 
that Paul quotes scriptures. The passage contains poetic parallelisms, but its 
style is not so distinctive that it could not be read as Paul's own exhortation. 
However, since it is a 21-word-long almost verbatim rendering of Prov. 25:21-22, 
it will be treated as a quotation here.!?? 





Rom. 12:20 Prov. 25:21-22 LXX 

edv TELE ó ex Opóc cov, edv vet ó &xOpóc cov, 
pope abröv- tpépe? AUTOV, 

żàv Sup, nörıle abröv- żàv Supa, motile abröv- 
roüro yàp TOL dvOponcotg roüro yàp otv dvOponcotg 
Tt0póc TwpEvEEIS Ertl THY TtUpóc TwWPEvEEIS Ertl THY 
KEPAANV avtod. KEPAANV AVTOD 





a Instead of tpége, B reads papife, and according to the edition of Holmes and Parsons (1823) 
that is also the reading of the minuscules 149 254 260 295 297 (cited by Koch 1986, 56). At the 
moment there is no Góttingen edition for Proverbs. Rahlfs proposes that B's reading results 
from harmonization with Romans (this view is also adopted by Dunn 1988b, 750). In con- 
trast, Koch considers B's reading to be a pre-Pauline variant that goes back to the similarity 
between pwopte and nörıle (Koch 1986, 56). 


120 “Istin Vig das göttliche Zorngericht als Rache gegenüber dem Gegner im Blick, so in V20 
offenbar eine Möglichkeit für den Gegner, diesem Gericht zu entkommen.” (Wilckens 
1982, 26). Similarly, Dunn 1988b, 751: “Ad sets v 20 in some contrast to the idea of leaving 
the enemy to God's judgement." 

121 Similarly Jewett 2007, 777. 

122 Cf. the definition of a quotation in the Introduction. 
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The single difference between Rom. 12:20 and Prov. 25:21-22 is the verb of 
feeding, which is a rather insignificant detail. It is possible that Paul quotes the 
saying from memory and accidentally replaces the verb with another equally 
Septuagintal word,!23 but since a handful of Septuagint witnesses agree with 
Paul in reading pope, it is more probably a pre-Pauline variant reading. There 
appears to be no reason why Paul would have intentionally modified the 
wording. 

Prov. 25:21-22 is situated within sayings concerning various areas of life. 
Paul leaves out the last part: "If your enemy is hungry, feed him; if he is thirsty, 
give him to drink, for by doing so you will heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward"^ you with good things." Admittedly, the quotation is rather 
long already without the last bit, but it is intriguing that what Paul omits is the 
motivation for the action with the explicitly articulated idea of a reward. He 
concludes the paraenesis with a remark of his own instead: "Do not be over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil with good.” Rather than adopting the proverb's 
expectation of a reward as the reason for hospitable action towards one's en- 
emies, Paul uses the language of victory and interprets the hospitality in the 
context of a fight between good and evil. The readers are encouraged to see 
themselves amidst this fight with the means for victory in their hands.!25 

The two quotations in 1219-20 have different functions in the argumenta- 
tion. The first one primarily supports what Paul has already stated in his own 
words, whereas the second quotation stands in place of Paul's own exhortation 
and can be compared with the exhortations in 12:9-19.!26 Paul simply takes a 
proverb and situates it within his own admonitions. 


123 Both papi (“to feed with morsels”) and tpégw (“to nourish, feed") occur approximately 
20 times in the Septuagint. 

124 The Septuagint reads dvranodwceı, thus using in a positive sense the same verb that in the 
previous quotation occurred in the context of revenge. The verbal connection may have 
helped Paul to make a connection between Deut. 32:35 and Prov. 25:21-22, but since it is 
not advantageous for his argument in any manner, it is understandable that he leaves that 
part unquoted. 

125 Although the exact meaning of *heaping coals of fire on his head" is debated (for differ- 
ent possibilities, see Dunn 1988b, 750—751; Fitzmyer 1993, 657-658), the context (particu- 
larly verse 21) suggests that Paul thinks it means something positive (in the sense that the 
enemy is not seriously harmed and perhaps it even implies that he will be won to the side 
of love). Paul might think so even if he was not aware of the origin of the metaphor or 
even its precise meaning (cf. Dunn 1988b, 750). 

126 Koch 1986, 271. 
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8.6 Conclusions 


The eight quotations further strengthen the impression of diversity in Paul's 
quotation practice, visible in the functions of quotations, their relation to their 
new surroundings, their placement in the letter, the manner in which Paul 
treats their wording, and his techniques of introducing and framing them with 
interpretative elements. 

There are three examples of quotations whose primary function is to con- 
firm what Paul has already said (1:17; 2:24; 12:19). The quotation in 2:24 (Isa. 
52:5) brings scriptural force behind Paul's accusation of hypocrisy and its con- 
sequences, and the one in 1239 (Deut. 32:35) anchors to scriptures his admo- 
nition to leave vengeance to God. Both quotations could be omitted without 
damaging the argument. In contrast, the quotation in 117 (Hab. 2:4) is, because 
of its location, the most important quotation in the letter. Its conciseness 
makes it a memorable programmatic statement (as reception history testifies), 
and the connections it makes between “the righteous’, “from faith" and salva- 
tion (^will live") are taken up by the following chapters in the letter. 

The quotation from Proverbs in 12:19 is the only quotation that Paul uses as 
an ethical admonition in Romans: he simply situates the quotation in place of 
an admonition of his own. The other quotations in paraenetic sections func- 
tion differently. For example, in 13:9 Paul takes up the love command in order 
to demonstrate that it summarizes the Decalogue and “any other command- 
ment" He expects Christ-believers to act according to it, but that is not the 
reason why he quotes it, for he has already promoted love in his own words and 
presented it as the fulfilment of the law (13:8). When he presents the Leviticus 
passage as a summarization of other commandments, he implies that certain 
scriptural passages are more relevant than others.!2” 

In 8:36 Paul uses a psalm verse to express Christ-believers' experience of 
persecution and to link it to scriptural experience. However, he only takes the 
words of the psalm, whereas little of their original literary context is trans- 
ferred into Romans. In the psalm God is made responsible for the violence the 
psalmist experiences, whereas in Romans such an idea is directly opposite to 
what Paul wishes to communicate: nothing can separate the believers from 
God's love. This use of the psalm's words verbatim while not receiving their 
context can be compared with Paul's use of Ps. 18:5 in Rom. 10:18. 


127 Although Paul does not especially highlight the fact that the commandments from the 
Decalogue are scriptural quotations, he is in any case playing one text of the Torah against 
another. 
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TABLE 7 Stand-alone quotations and quotation pairs 
Rom. |Text Introd. Relation to Function in Paul's 
quoted formula the Lxx argumentation 
117 |Hab.2:4 |\xafws modification by |- scriptural confirmation for 
yeypantaı Paul: omission the programmatic state- 
ment (1:16-17b) 

— introduces the connection 
between righteousness and 
faith 

2:24 |lsa. 52:5 | xaOwe extensive — confirms Paul's own state- 
yeypantaı modification by ment (2:23) 
(after the Paul: omission, 
quotation)  |transposition, 
replacement 
77  |Deut.5:21|- verbatim - a carefully chosen example 
(a quotation of the law's commandment 
from the — demonstrates the power- 
Decalogue) lessness of thelaw 
8:36 |Ps. 43:23 |»adws verbatim — connects the tribulations 
yeypantaı of Christ-followers with 
scriptural experience 
12:19 | Deut. yeypantaı pre-Pauline — supports the principle 
32:35 yao variant, addition (articulated by Paul) that 
of Aéyet KUPLOS vengeance should be left 
Pauline to God 
12:20 | Prov. od in one detail — stands in place of Paul's 
25:21-22 probably a pre- own admonition concer- 
Pauline vari- ning the treatment of one’s 
ant, otherwise enemies 
verbatim 
13:9 |Deut. To ydp omissionofone  |- gives examples of the law’s 
5:17- (a quotation | commandment commandments that are 
19, 21 from the fulfilled in the command 
Decalogue) of love 
13:9 | Lev. 19:18] ¿v tà Adyw verbatim — summarizes the law for 
TOOTH Christ-believers 
avaxepa- — paraenetic context 
Aatoücat 
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Asa whole, itis not as if Paul used these eight quotations in a different man- 
ner than in the quotation-dense sections. Numerous phenomena encountered 
in this chapter are already familiar from earlier parts of this study. The main 
difference is that when quotations are scattered, the phenomena related to the 
interaction of different texts are lost. With catenae and the juxtapositions of 
two texts, Paul gives the impression of several scriptural voices that support, 
complement, or conflict with each other. Fewer quotations means that Paul's 
own voice dominates. Moreover, when the quotations are numerous, the argu- 
ment is not linear and straightforward, but quotations and the elements that 
frame them frequently interrupt the flow of thought and are in danger of creat- 
ing side tracks. Without them, Paul can argue his case with less interruptions 
in the form of interpretive comments or explanations. However, as the inter- 
pretive problems treated in this chapter demonstrate, scarceness of quotations 
does not automatically make Paul's argumentation less ambiguous. 


CHAPTER 9 


Conclusions 


This study has viewed Paul's use of quotations from the perspective of rhetoric 
and argumentation, concentrating on the functions that quotations perform 
in the discourse. It is time to summarize the most important findings as well as 
to consider their implications. 


1 Paul's Use of Quotations Is Characterized by Diversity 


The one-word answer to the question how Paul uses quotations is: diversely. 
This diversity manifests itself in the following aspects. 


Diversity in the Argumentative Functions of Quotations 

It is crucial to appreciate the variety of functions that quotations perform. 
My approach to these functions has been descriptive (in contrast to placing 
quotations into fixed categories). Different functions of quotations are not ex- 
clusive, but one quotation may fulfil several functions that work on different 
levels: rhetorical effect, stylistic matters, or the structuring of the argument, 
for example. Compared to various other forms of using scriptures (such as al- 
lusions, echoes, paraphrases, or motifs), quotations directly mediate the words 
of another discourse, thus bringing an external voice to the discussion. Several 
rhetorical functions of quotations are based on this phenomenon (see below). 
In comparison with paraphrases of scriptural passages, the directness of quo- 
tations may create the illusion that Paul's role and interpretive contribution is 
only minor and the voice of scriptures rings clearly, which adds weight to the 
quotations. Yet exactly the directness of quotations often necessitates editorial 
action on Paul's part, for words from another discourse cannot be situated into 
the argument without carefully selecting them and framing them with inter- 
pretive elements. It is also noteworthy that, contrary to allusions and echoes, 
the rhetorical effects of an explicit quotation do not necessarily depend on the 
audience's familiarity with the quotation or its source text. 

Paul frequently uses quotations to confirm with scriptures his own statement. 
In some instances the correspondence between Paul's own words and those of 
the quotation is so significant that the quotation appears to prove the validity 
of the apostle's statement in a rather straightforward manner (2:24; 4:17; 10:11, 
13). Yet the scriptural support takes diverse forms and can be subtler as well. 
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Quotations that present Paul's statement concerning a current or a future situ- 
ation as the fulfilment of prophetic promises constitute a relatively large cat- 
egory (9:25-26; 27-28, 29; 33; 1:8, 9-10; 26—27; 15:9, 10, 11, 12). What Paul utters 
concerning contemporary Israel or the gentiles corresponds to these scriptural 
prophecies. This conveys Paul's conviction that he and his audience are liv- 
ing in eschatological times when prophecies are coming true. The scriptural 
support can also work in terms of an analogy. After quoting Elijah's and God's 
dialogue on Horeb (1:3-4), Paul indicates that the remnant within Israel in 
Elijah's time is analogous to the present situation ("So too at the present time"). 
It is worth noting how rare it is that the equivalence between Paul's statement 
anda confirmatory quotation is so significant that the quotation brings no new 
information but merely restates what Paul has already argued (2:24; 10:1, 13 
come closest to such a case). Quotations nearly always introduce new ideas, 
terminology, and motifs into the argumentation. Therefore, if these quotations 
were taken out, Paul would lose not only the proofs for his statements but also 
crucial components for the development of the argumentation. 

Occasionally, Paul uses quotations in place of his own assertions. These quo- 
tations do not support what Paul has stated but represent the statement it- 
self; scriptures articulate the claim Paul wishes to make. In 4:3 he quotes Gen. 
15:6 to establish on what basis Abraham was reckoned as righteous, making 
much of the fact that the quotation names no other reason for the status 
change than Abraham’s faith. In Romans 10 it is not Paul but a set of quota- 
tions that reveal the divine intention behind God's dealings with Israel and 
the gentiles (10:19-21). In appearance Paul steps back and allows the scriptures 
to speak, but only after he has framed the quotations so that the audience is 
instructed to read them in a certain way. As was observed in the Introduction, 
quotations enable a speaker or a writer to distance themselves from the con- 
tents of the quotation so that they cannot be held responsible for it.! The audi- 
ence of Romans is thus confronted with the direct word of scriptures rather 
than with Paul's articulation. Rom. 10:5, in contrast, represents a different case 
of distancing. The quotation from Lev. 18:5 ("The person who does these things 
shall live by them") does not represent Paul's view but articulates how righ- 
teousness from the law operates. Paul then immediately contrasts it with an- 
other quotation that attests a superior kind of righteousness. 

The ample use of quotations strengthens Paul's ethos, namely his credibil- 
ity as a teacher and an accomplished interpreter of scriptures. Merely the fact 
that he is able to entwine so many quotations into his argumentation would 


1 Seep.25. 
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probably impress his audience It is quite imaginable that Paul is perfectly 
aware of this and therefore generally takes care to indicate the presence of a 
quotation. Moreover, quotations highlight the fundamental continuity between 
scriptural tradition and Paul's teaching. There is significant accumulation 
of quotations in those chapters in which he needs to anchor his statements 
concerning the law, faith, righteousness, gentile inclusion, and Israel's future 
firmly in scriptures. This becomes acute in Romans 9-11, where Paul balanc- 
es between the continuity of God's promises to Israel and the new situation 
where the elect consists of a mixed community. In contrast, in Romans 5-8 
Paul manages with two explicit quotations. The functions of strengthening 
Paul's ethos and highlighting continuity are closely tied with the function of 
strengthening his rapport with his audience. By quoting from a source of author- 
ity that unites Paul with the intended audience, he highlights their common 
ground.? This is particularly important when he writes to congregations he has 
neither founded nor met. 

From a rhetorical perspective, quotations bring stylistic variation, liveliness 
and eloquence into the argumentation.* They bring the audience amidst God's 
confrontation with Pharaoh, and Elijah's and God's exchange on Horeb. The 
large category of quotations in which the divine voice speaks in the first person 
singular represents a special case. These quotations allow the audience to hear 
directly the divine promises uttered by God (rather than paraphrased by Paul; 
417, 18; 9:9) or underline the sovereign character of the divine action (9:15, 17, 
33; 10:19; 11:4, 26-27). Certain quotations Paul could easily have replaced with 
a statement of his own, but their expression brings a scriptural ring into the 
discourse (cf. Deut. 9:4 in Rom. 10:6 and Ps. 18:5 in Rom. 1038). 

Finally, the accumulation of quotations at the end of a line of thought 
structures the argumentation. Catenae provide a sense of intensification or a 
weighty conclusion before Paul takes up a new perspective or turns to a differ- 
ent topic (3:10—18; 9:25-29; 10:19-21; 15:9-12). 





Diversity in Handling the Wording of a Quotation 
In this study the text-critical work on the wording of quotations has served 
the aim of tracing Paul's authorial intention. If it is probable in a certain case 
that Paul is responsible for a change in the wording of a quotation and that it 
is intentional, the change may serve as a clue to what Paul wishes to achieve 


2 CfStanley 2004, 154-155. 
3 Cf. Introduction on p. 26. 
4 This function of quotations is also attested by studies on modern communication; see p. 25. 
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with the quotation. For some textual problems posed by the wording of Paul's 
quotations the present study has offered a completely new solution.? 

The diversity in Paul's practice becomes apparent when one addresses the 
question of whether Paul quotes from memory of from a written source of 
some kind. In the introduction I pointed out methodological problems in dis- 
tinguishing between quoting from memory and from a written Vorlage: it is 
possible to modify the wording of a memorized quotation as well as a quota- 
tion that one has in a written format in front of one's eyes. This study confirms 
an important conclusion of previous work on Paul's quotations: in the clear 
majority of cases, it is not plausible to attribute significant deviations from 
the wording of the Septuagint to Paul's memory lapses. Instead, they are fre- 
quently related to his use of the quotation. He deliberately modifies the word- 
ing to make the quotations agree with their new frame in Romans. Yet there 
are a handful of cases in which no such motivation can be found for varia- 
tion in minor details, and the most probable explanation appears to be inexact 
quotation from memory.® I found less evidence than some of my predeces- 
sors have of pre-Pauline Jewish or Christian florilegia that would account for 
Paul's wording: there is not a single case in Romans in which that is a probable 
explanation. As for the possibility that Paul occasionally translates from the 
Hebrew, it cannot be excluded, but not a single case was found in which this 
is the most probable explanation. Instead, in a handful of cases the wording of 
the quotation appears to represent revision in the light of a Hebrew text (9:14, 
33; 10:15; 11:3, 4; 12:19, and possibly 10:20), which is a well-attested phenomenon 
in the textual history of the Septuagint. To be clear, it is important to consider 
the variety of ways in which Paul may encounter scriptural texts. It is imagin- 
able that he returns to scrolls at different stages of his life and at different loca- 
tions (and thus possibly encounters manuscripts that represent various textual 
traditions), memorizes passages and possibly makes written notes, hears texts 
read aloud and discussed, and engages in scriptural debates. Yet although I 
argue for this plurality in general, in this study no textual evidence was found 
of Paul using florilegia or directly engaging with a Hebrew text. 

Those cases in which there is a division in the textual transmission of ei- 
ther the Septuagint (with one reading agreeing with Paul's wording) or of the 
New Testament (with one reading agreeing with the wording of the Septuagint) 
highlight how important it is to assess the origin of each quotation individually. 


5 See especially the discussion concerning the quotations in 11:3-4 (3 Kgdms 1920, 18); 11:35 
(alleged Job 41:3), as well as the Septuagint translation of Isa. 52:7 (Rom. 10:15). 

6 For example, see the discussion concerning 9:27-28 on p. 123. 

7 Forexample, see Vollmer 1985, 38-48; Stanley 1993a, 123-126; and p. 245 in this study. 
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Although commentators frequently resort to concisely formulated rules of 
thumb, there are no universally applicable explanations or methodological 
principles that can be used as a shortcut when deciding which reading is the 
more original one.? 

The diversity in Paul's quotation practice is also visible in the various ways 
in which Paul modifies the wording. Combined and conflated quotations pose 
a good example of this diversity (and of the importance of noting it). It has 
been argued that Paul cannot have compiled the catena in 310-18 himself, 
because in other catenae he uses introduction formulae between individual 
quotations.? In the light of Romans, Paul can a) combine two passages from 
the same or from two different literary works and present them one after an- 
other as a single entity!? (9:25-26; 27-28); b) conflate two passages so that 
they become syntactically one entity (9:33; 1:26-27); c) insert only a short but 
distinctive phrase from one passage into another (1:8); or d) create catenae 
with introduction formulae between individual quotations (9:25-29; 10:19-21; 
15:9-12). This variety demonstrates that rather than following the same model 
in every case, Paul introduces combinations of quotations flexibly according 
to the needs of his argument. It should not therefore come as a surprise that 
he can also e) create a catena under a single introduction formula (3:10-18)."! 
The argument that he does not do so elsewhere bears little weight in the light 
of the overall diversity. 


Diversity Regarding the Original Literary Context 
How Paul's use of quotations relates to their message in their original literary 
context can be outlined as a spectrum. At one end are cases in which knowl- 
edge of the immediate context of the quoted words is significant for Paul's 
message. This is to some extent the case in 10:6-8, where Paul quotes Deut. 
8012-14. The quotation can be read without knowledge of the context, but in 
order to appreciate the hermeneutical move when Paul situates Christ and the 
word of faith in place of the law's commandment, it is necessary to know that 
originally this famous passage speaks of fulfilling the law. Yet it is noteworthy 
how few cases of this kind one encounters in Romans. At the other end of the 
spectrum are cases of profound decontextualization. Decisive aspects of the 
original literary context would be unhelpful or would even seriously under- 
mine the validity of Paul's argumentation (cf. 2:24; 3:10-18; 8:36; 10:13, 18, for 


8 See the discussion on pp. 22, 150-151 (n. 63), 155 (n. 75), 292 (n. a). 
9 See p. 45. 

10 And even attribute it to only one author, as in 9:27-28. 

11 The arguments in favour of this position were presented in 2.2. 
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example). Characteristic of some of these cases is the fact that Paul uses only 
the words of the quotation, applying the scriptural expression to a completely 
new context (8:36; 10:18). Thus, a description of God's heavenly praise by day 
and night turns into a confirmation of the scope of the proclamation of the 
gospel (10:18/Ps. 18:5). It appears clear that Paul does not invite metaleptical 
readings in these cases; the quotations are unproblematic as long as the audi- 
ence reads them in the light of their new surroundings and leaves the original 
literary context aside. 

Most quotations can be situated somewhere between these two ends of the 
spectrum. There is no major discrepancy or point of discontinuity between the 
function of a quotation in Romans and in its original literary context, in 3:4; 
4:17, 18; 9:7, 14; 12:19, 20, for instance (but in contrast to 10:6—8, it is not neces- 
sary to recall the original literary context either). In 4:7-8 the original literary 
context is not in conflict with Paul's interpretation of the quotation (which 
is articulated in the longest introduction formula in Romans), but nor does 
it support it. The quotation from Ps. 311-2 (321-2 MT), whether read in its 
context or not, cannot on its own advance the point Paul wishes to make. Only 
after the redefinition of its message in the introduction formula does the corre- 
spondence between Paul's reading of Gen. 15:6 and Ps. 311-2 become apparent. 

A special category is constituted by quotations that Paul relates to gentiles 
but that in their original literary context refer to Israel with the language of 
outsiders: Not My People, Not Beloved (9:25), non-nation, a nation lacking un- 
derstanding (10:19), and those who do not seek God or call his name (10:20). 
Although my study has not focused on reconstructing Paul's hermeneutical 
reflection behind his interpretations, here it is possible to imagine the turning 
of a hermeneutical cycle. Paul's real-life experiences of gentile conversion and 
of the renewing power of the Spirit among them leads him to search for £0v 
in scriptures. He finds them, of course, in numerous passages that refer to the 
fate of the gentiles in eschatological times, but also in passages that apply the 
language of exclusion to describe the status of Israel estranged from its God. 
Paul quotes these passages as prophetic promises of gentile inclusion that is 
presently coming true. He never explains or justifies his reading, but one re- 
ceives the impression that he himself is convinced of its validity (rather than 
intentionally decontextualizing the quoted passages). On the other hand, he 
does not discuss the possibility of competing readings for any quotations in 
Romans. While he frequently anticipates counterarguments towards his own 
statements, he never applies the same strategy to the interpretation of quota- 
tions. It is as if he trusted that his audience would willingly accept his author- 
ity as an interpreter. One is left wondering to what extent he was aware of the 
danger that his audience might not agree with his readings. 
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How Paul receives the original literary context of the quoted words is inte- 
grally entwined with the following point. 


Diversity in Expectations towards the Audience's Competence 

In the course of this study it has become clear that the question of the scrip- 
tural competence of the audience to whom Paul writes is complex and neces- 
sitates nuanced treatment. Relevant here is the audience as Paul pictured it 
(rather than the composition of the real-life congregations in Rome). I have 
attempted to make transparent what kind of scriptural knowledge is needed 
to follow Paul's line of thought as I have construed it. It is important to note 
that making transparent the minimum competence needed does not serve the 
purpose of defining Paul's ideal audience. One can imagine an ideal reader 
that would both be sympathetic to Paul's message and appreciate and delight 
in all those subtle intertextual connections in the letter that have not been 
examined in this study. Yet like most writers, Paul needs to make himself un- 
derstandable to a wider audience. 

The number of quotations as such has nothing to do with what Paul expects 
of his audience, but decisive is whether the audience needs to supply infor- 
mation concerning the original literary context in order to understand Paul's 
point. Frequently this is not necessary: Paul guides his audience to read the 
quotations in a certain manner by providing them with an interpretive frame- 
work. However, as mentioned above, in a handful of cases familiarity with the 
original literary context is advantageous to follow Paul's point (10:6-8).!? In 
conclusion, my impression is, first, that Paul imagines an audience with vari- 
ous levels of scriptural competence, and second, that he strives to make most 
of his argumentation accessible to that part of the audience with only elemen- 
tary scriptural knowledge (limited to familiarity with the broad outlines of 
certain narratives). He shows both skill and interest in pointing this part of 
the audience towards the right direction. This observation is largely consis- 
tent with the common scholarly view that Romans is targeted at a mixed audi- 
ence with a clear gentile majority.!? There is no major discrepancy that would 
need to be explained: no need to assume that Paul greatly overestimated the 
scriptural competence of gentile believers or that he deliberately ignored most 


12 For the use of Deut. 9:4 in Rom. 10:6 as an intertextual link that only Paul's equals could 
appreciate, see p. 153. 

13  Iwould not use the level of scriptural knowledge that the audience requires as an argu- 
ment for a mostly gentile audience, for identifying the requirements is no straightforward 
task and the danger of circular argumentation is great. It is rather the other way round: 
the consistency between what I think that Paul's argument requires and the current ma- 
jority view among scholars increases the plausibility of my findings. 
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of the believers and only addressed a couple of accomplished individuals, for 
example. 


2 Paul Actively Tries to Control the "Meaning" of Quotations 


In this study I have highlighted the techniques Paul uses to guide the read- 
ing process of the audience. First, he decides which words of a passage to 
quote and which not. He frequently quotes only a half of a sentence!* or omits 
words from the middle of the quotation. Proponents of various intertextual 
approaches often assume that the unquoted words nevertheless echo through 
the quoted ones. In other words, Paul does not need to quote the whole, be- 
cause the unquoted part is metaleptically present. Below I will return to the 
question of the validity of this assumption. 

Second, Paul changes something in the wording of 30 of the 51 quotations 
examined in this study.!° While some modifications are of a merely stylistic 
nature, others influence the meaning that the quoted words appear to have in 
their new context. In most cases the modifications make the quotations co- 
here better with their new context in Romans. Paul omits distracting elements, 
replaces or adds words to create verbal links, changes grammatical forms to 
increase grammatical coherence between his own statements and the quo- 
tations, and adjusts the word order so that the most important elements in 
the quotation gain more emphasis. Through all this he makes the quotations 
compatible with his argumentative aims: they appear to communicate what 
Paul wishes them to communicate. Interestingly, he does not appear to be con- 
cerned about exposing himself to a potentially critical audience who could 
argue that the inaccuracy of Paul's wordings calls into question the validity of 
his entire reading as well as his credibility as an interpreter.!6 

The frequency of modifications does not suggest that the exact wording of 
a quotation has little significance for Paul. On the contrary, he modifies the 
wording exactly because it is important, occasionally even crucial, for his 


14 Obviously, important is not the punctuation of modern editions but the internal logic and 
syntax of the Greek text. 

15 The exact figures depend on the definition of a quotation. Compare this result with the 
figures in the entire Pauline corpus according to Koch 1986, 33, 186—187 (changes in 52 of 
the 93 texts) and Stanley 1992, 51-61, 259-260 (112 readings in which it is probable that 
Paul is responsible for the change). 

16 Even if some scriptural experts like Paul might have had limited awareness of textual 
plurality, in a polemical context they could still have rejected an “erroneous” reading. 
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argument." For the effectiveness of argumentation, it is advantageous that 
there are verbal links with his own statements, that interesting issues are pre- 
sented first in the quotations, that the quotations bring into discussion new 
concepts and themes, that it is clear who is speaking to whom, that there are 
no syntactical problems, and that personal pronouns have unproblematic ref- 
erents. If Paul had written in a more pesher-like style and paused to interpret 
each quotation line by line, he could in his interpretive section have addressed 
possible inconsistencies or obscurities in the original wording, offering the 
correct interpretation (cf. his exegesis in 10:6-8). However, since Paul does not 
generally pause to interpret and clarify, the quotations must serve as under- 
standable components of the argument. Therefore, Paul shows great care in 
modifying the wording so that a quotation expresses exactly what he intends 
it to convey. 

For Paul, the authoritativeness and sacredness of scriptures does not lie in 
the immutability of their wording. If he has to decide between preserving the 
original wording or making more explicit the relevance of the quotation for the 
matter at hand, he tends to choose relevance. It appears that this freedom can 
be at least partly explained by the literary culture of his time: modifications 
similar to those that Paul makes are also attested by other ancient authors who 
quote authoritative texts.!® In Romans, the authoritativeness of scriptures ap- 
pears to be based first and foremost on their prophetic and ancestral charac- 
ter.? There is little evidence that Paul regarded the exact wording of scriptures 
as inspired and therefore sacred. 

Third, Paul actively creates a new frame for the quoted words. When he 
coins his own introduction formula for a particular context, he explicitly in- 
structs the audience how to read the quotation. When he uses the same catch- 
word in a quotation and what surrounds it, the verbal link implies that there 
is fundamental continuity between Paul's own assertions and the quotation. 
Thus a catchword implies that one should read the quotation and other state- 
ments with the catchword in the light of one another. Finally, while Paul does 
not usually pause to explain the meaning of a quotation he has presented, he 


17  AsKochinsightfully observes (1986, 347): "Gerade weil der Wortlaut der Zitate selbst für 
Paulus eine so große Bedeutung hat, verändert er ihn z. T. massiv." 

18 See Stanley’s comparison of Paul's quotation technique with that of his contemporaries: 
Stanley 1992, 267—350. According to Stanley, "there is nothing particularly unique or even 
out of the ordinary about the way Paul handles the wording of his biblical quotations" but 
the “percentage of adapted citations identified in Paul's letters (60 percent) places him at 
the high end of the spectrum among the authors surveyed here" (Stanley 1992, 348). 

19 See van Kooten 2010 for various possible sources of scriptural authority. 
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occasionally draws an inference out of it, highlighting the relevance of the 
quotation for the matter at hand (9:18; 11:5). 

These three aspects, the words Paul chooses to quote, the ways in which 
he chooses to modify the wording, and how he introduces and in other ways 
frames the quotation with interpretive elements, all reflect Paul's authorial in- 
tention. This leads to my next point. 


3 When Tracing Paul's Intention, the Interpretive Hints He Offers 
Should Be Given Priority over the Original Literary Context of the 
Quotations 


In some cases there is no major discrepancy or point of discontinuity between 
the function of a quotation in Romans and in its original literary context. 
However, in other cases Paul appears to use a quotation in a manner that is in- 
consistent with its message and function in its original literary context. When 
the interpretive hints point in a different direction than the original literary 
context of the quoted words, the question of Paul's intention arises: which 
one is decisive for determining what Paul intends to achieve with the quota- 
tion? I have argued that one should give priority to what Paul actively does 
over what may possibly *echo through" the quoted words. This also applies to 
cases in which he quotes only half a sentence or leaves something out. What 
he quotes is more important than what is left unquoted, the new frame of the 
words more influential than the original one, and the interpretive hints he 
formulates are better clues of his intention than the assumption that he can- 
not simply ignore the original literary context. 

The nature of Paul's authorial activity can be illustrated by reconstructing 
two different Pauls. One writes to his equals, highly accomplished scriptural 
interpreters, a letter that is an open invitation to an intertextual journey, a 
voyage full of findings: "The Pauline letters, read as hermeneutical events, are 
evocative allusive reflections on a text (Scripture) that is in turn deemed allu- 
sive rather than overt in its communication strategies... Echoes linger in the air 
and lure the reader of Paul's letters back into the symbolic world of Scripture."20 
In contrast, the other Paul quotes scriptures to communicate effectively the 
agenda in which he believes of which he desperately wishes to persuade his 
audience. This latter Paul is more interested in presenting his scriptural find- 
ings as authoritative support for his agenda than in inviting his audience to 
engage with the scriptural texts themselves. In this sense, one could perhaps 


20 . Hays1989, 155. 
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say that for him the end justifies the means: by making the audience accept 
his interpretation of the quotations, Paul only helps them to understand more 
fully the gospel he proclaims. 

Notably, the difference between the approach of this study and metaleptical 
readings does not ultimately culminate on diverging estimations of the scrip- 
tural competence that Paul imagines his audience to possess. Rather, what is 
decisive is whether Paul builds his argumentation so that he himself offers the 
interpretive keys for understanding the quotations in the intended manner 
or whether he made his argumentation dependent on recourse to the source 
texts.?! These are two fundamentally different ways of communicating and ad- 
vancing an argument. 

As was observed in the Introduction of this study, recently some scholars 
have wondered whether there are "limits to" or “controls on" proposed cases 
of metalepsis.?? Although discussing gospels rather than Romans, Moberly's 
remark is also relevant for the material of this study: “I have argued that, at 
least sometimes, there can be weighty differences of content and context be- 
tween the wording of a cited text in itself and its wider literary context, and 
that these can restrict what is appropriate in terms of its imaginative echoing 
use. There can be good reasons to stay with what the cited words say and to 
refuse to find a metalepsis."?? Furthermore, “[a]nother way of expressing some 
of my concern here is to observe that at least sometimes a proposed metaleptic 
move risks distracting the reader from attending to the actual content of what 
the text says."7^ Similarly, while M. Scott makes use of the concept of metalep- 
sis himself, he argues that there are cases in which Paul does not encourage 
metaleptical readings: "Indeed, if Paul is deeply engaged with scripture, he will 
be alert not only to the novelty of his readings but to the tension associated 
with the new. He will be attuned not only to scriptural voices which prom- 
ise harmony, but those which threaten argument within a polyvocal text.”?? 
Scott voices concerns about interpretations that too readily identify metalep- 
sis: “Harnessed to the ‘necessarily cumulative’ case envisaged by Hays for his 


21 The difference does not necessarily boil down to the audience's scriptural competence as 
Paul imagined it. Let us imagine that Paul writes a letter to a competent Jewish audience. 
He might still deem it safer to offer his own interpretive hints concerning the meaning 
of a quotation in order to actively guide his audience to read the quotation in his way. 
Inviting the audience to freely meditate upon the original literary context is risky and 
inefficient if Paul wishes to make a point with the quotation. 

22 See p.15 in the Introduction. 

23 Moberly 2017, 12. 

24 Moberly 2017, 1. However, as a whole, Moberly sees that “Hays’ main thesis about meta- 
lepsis in the Gospels is strong” (Moberly 2017, 12). 

25 M. Scott 2014, 17. 
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treatment of Paul, the risk of unprincipled or thinly motivated but powerful 
readings is very high."26 

To be perfectly clear: by no means do I wish to categorically negate the role 
of metalepsis in Paul's scriptural argumentation. However, metalepsis should 
not be automatically assumed. The main problem with undisciplined meta- 
leptical readings is not that they assume high scriptural competence from the 
audience; rather, the problem is that they risk leading the interpretation astray 
so that Paul's message is blurred. It is crucial to consider what functions a quo- 
tation performs in his argument and how he makes it agree with his purposes, 
for the evidence of Paul's deliberate activity and proposed metaleptic read- 
ings are not of equal weight. My point is that when there is a tension between 
the message of the original literary context on the one hand and how Paul 
modifies and frames a quotation on the other, the latter is more important for 
determining his intent in quoting.?" In such cases metalepsis is not the tool to 
be used in exegesis. I suggest that in future scholars should be more cautious 
when proposing metaleptical readings of texts Paul quotes and always take 
into account the small but important signs of his authorial intention. 

In conclusion, this study has highlighted Paul's activity in accommodating 
scriptural quotations so that they may serve as integral components of his argu- 
mentation. The study represents a different perspective to his use of scriptures 
than the intertextual and narrative approaches that have enjoyed immense 
popularity over the last twenty years. Concentrating on the argumentative and 
rhetorical functions of quotations and on Paul's authorial activity may offer a 
balancing perspective: I hope to have shown that despite the power that scrip- 
tural voices gain through direct quotations, Paul wishes to remain in control of 
the message that emerges when those voices intermingle with his own words. 


26 M. Scott 2014, 13. 
27 Of course, if a scholar is not interested in a historical study of Paul and his authorial inten- 
tion but in the interplay of texts themselves, the matter is completely different. 
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